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pjieface 

The collections included in this volume are contributions of 
social scientists on a number of significant problems of education 
in India today. They try to show in seemingly different ways as to 
how the educability or the educational possibilities of sludenis is 
hindered in homes, neighbourhood, schools and colleges in our 
country. 

Wc begin with 'the conceptual framework of the social deter* 
minants of educability and a review of studies relating to them in 
India presented by litc editor in the introductory chapter. This 
follows a review article ba\etl on the western studies on the deter- 
minants of educability by two eminent British sociologists of 
education, Mrs. Jean Ftoud.and Dr. A.H. Halsey whose several 
authoritative writings on this theme have been a very great source 
of enlightenment and inspiration to us. This helps in sensitizing 
us to understand (he various intric.atc problems of educability in 
our own society. 

De. S.N. Sarkar, a psychologist, highlights some of the 
psychological determinants of educability in India and illustrated 
them by citing an interesting case-study in his brief paper. 

Dr. K.N. Venkatarayyappa, a leading sociologist of the 
country, discusses the societal conlc;«t of Indian education in 
theoretical perspective. He points out as to how the political 
ideology of the State, concept of liberal education in our democracy, 
curricula, methods of instruction, integrity and etficiency of teachers 
etc. determine (he educability of our children. 

Wc have included Dr. C.A. Anderson’s well-known paper 
“The Social Context of Educational Planning”. Dr. Anderson, a 
distinguish American sociologist, is the greatest authority on this 
subject. His discussion of seven sociological limitations on educa- 
tional planning should be of a very great help to our educational 
planners and educationists. He has admirably shown how not 
merely economic provisions but a number of cultural, social, 
ecological and political factors influence the development and 
effectiveness of education and determine the educability of ebiWren 



belonging to diflercot social backgrounds in innumerable ways in a 
developing society like our’s. 

Both Dr. K.C. Vyas, Principal and propricter of one of the 
most piogitssvvc public schools in India, and Dr. B. Mebdi, a 
well-known expert in guidance and counselling, have discussed in 
their papers the problems of gifted school children from two closely 
related yet identifiable perspectives— educational and psychological. 
They have highlighted the role of teachers and parents in removing 
the various batiicts to the educability of such children. 

Professor Uday Sbanker, a distinguished educationist and an 
authority on juvenile delinquency in India, discusses, on the basis 
of a study conducted by him, the various social determinants of 
deliquency in our school children wbete-by their educational growth 
is stunted. 

Professor V.S.D’ Souaa, a reputed Indian sociologist, reports 
the findings of an empirical study conducted by him which shows 
ns to how caste and occupational background of patents det«- 
mine the degree of illiteracy and the amount and quality of 
education. 

Mr. Ragbuoandan Goswami, a young sociologist studies, 
on (he basis of 286 critical incideots narrated by school students, the 
aciuil behaviours of secondary school teachers in Delhi which 
have hindered their educability. These incidents show that many 
of our school teachers act as a oegative delcrminaot of the educa- 
tional possibiliiics of children due to their cultural myopia, social 
dUctimination, lack of responsibility, fiusliation and lack of 
motivation for leaching. Despite its being a small study, it is 
probably the only empirical sociological study on teachers so far 
available Id the area of social dclcrminams of educability in India. 
There is a very great need of carrying out similar studies on a very 
tage scale in all regions of the countiy. Findings of sueb studies 
ate bound to be of an immense nlilily to out social and educational 
planaeis »,ho ate despeiately tijing to formulate effective plan 
policies and to out educational adtninisltalots, supeiviseis and 
teachets uho are now really ooncerned with the qualitative 
imptovemeol of school education and the welfaro of our future 

OtlZCDS. 
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Dr. S.P. AhluwalJa, an enlhusiaslt’c (eacher*educator, discusses 
the bases and iR7p]tca(tons of the concept oT neighbourhood school 
and points out as to horv the various limitations placed on the 
educational development of children by the social stratification of 
our society can be removed by having efTcctive neighbourhood 
schools. 

Dr. L.K. Oad, a welNknown leacher-educator, discusses 
the various implications of decentralization and their impact on 
school education in Rajasthan. The transfer of primary schools 
from the State Education Department to the institutions of Demo, 
cratic Decentralization in Rajasthan has till now been a matter of 
much controversy for a number of years. We have it on the authority 
of the researcher and the case studies collected by him that the 
teachers in such schools have remained much frustrated mainly due 
to mal-administration, unhealthy human relations and lack of 
teaching facilities and opportunities for their vertical mobility. 
What a great barm can a frustrated teacher unmotivated to teach 
do to his students may very well be imagined by any intelligent 
person himseif. 

Our leading authority on the problems of Indian tribal com* 
munilies, Dr. B.K. Roy Borman, gives us a fairly detailed, seasoned 
and insightful exposition of the multiple positive and negative 
determinants of the educability of tribal children. He has offered 
various suggestions which are of a very great value to our educa- 
tional planners and practising teachers concerned with the education 
and welfare of tribal children. 

The editor, a sociologist of educarion, presents a case study 
of the education, formal as well as informal, of the GaduJiya Lobars, 
a nomadic backward caste in Rajasthan studied by him for over 
four years. The various delermioants of illiteracy as well as 
educability in that community are revealed by this case-study. 
These educational problems have been discussed by him in the 
background of the society and culture of the community in 
question. 

In another paper by him, the editor analyzes the various 
problems of Indian education in a sociological perspective. He 
categorizes these problems into four broad factors : value conflicts 
and their educational implications, social malaise and the context 



of education, eocio-cullural laga at different levclr, and teaching 
as a problem profession. He emphasizes that the educability of 
our school and college students is ultimately affected by these 


factots. 

In a brilliant paper on teen-agers of the Delhi University, 
Miss Sunset Veer Singh, fl mass communication personnel, presents 
a lively etposilion of factors UVe class, parental influence, parental 
social position, companionship, spirit of adventure and traditional 
values of the collegiates which deeply affect their educability and 


progress in life 

Mr. Cbitta-Ranjan, a writer on educational problems, and 
Dr. P.C. Joshi, a sociologist, present in their theoretical papers 
excellent sociological analysis of the various causes of student unrest, 
a phenomenon which H largely responsible for the lack of proper 
motivation In our students for their studies and which seriously 


hinders the piocets of their becoming good citlieos. 

Dr. D.S. Chauhan, an economist cum rural sociologist, exami- 
nes the behaviour of our youth on (he basis of the data of his 
study on ‘Trends of Urbanization in Agra’. He emphasizes the 
need of a proper appreciation of their psychological, social and 
physical enviioocieni and value pattern by educationists, teachers 
and students. 


Dr, S.P. Aiyer, an spirited political scientist and a frequent 
commentator on the educational problems^of our colleges and 
ufllvcnitics, makes a Oery attack on the unplanned expansion of 
higher education and autboritarianlsni in our academic institutions. 
These two factors, according to him, are largely responsible for 
causing frustration and sludcntocracy in our students and, thereby, 
hindeiiog their educability. 


Df, M.T. Itamji, a Gandhlan educationist, makes a vigorous 
call for education in values — social, moral and spiritual, in his brief 
paper, since he believes that students’ lack of motivation or concern 
for their education and welfare is largely due to the value-crisis 
in contemporary India to which we have been caught up. 

Dr. P.C. Joshi,a8ociQlogKttt«nty'iave^5^;ed in the problems 
of the underJog m our society, reports the findinss of two empitral 
studies on l.teiecy and edncalioti in rural areas and draws inter- 
esUng conclusions from them. 
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V. V. John, an eminent Indian educational administrator, 
critic and editor of Quer/, discusses language as an important deter- 
minant of educability of our children. 

Dr. B.S. God, a scholar of history of education, describes the 
influences of caste and class tensions prevalent in contemporary 
India society on our educational system. 

Thus from different angles all these papers throw Interesting 
light on the kaleidoscopic nature of the social determinants of 
educability in India. They provide os a lot of valuable primary 
as well as secondary research data and a number of brilliant 
analyses of the different social aspects of Indian education. 

This book of readings is unique in at least three respects. 
Firstly, unlike most readers or text-books on sociological foundations 
of education »vbieh discuss the problems of higher education and 
simply ignore problems of school cducalinn, this reader has fried 
to accomodate the problems of both these stages in a balanced 
way and has thus mainlained their natural continuity and 
kinship. 

Secondly, as these papers have been wriiteo by specialists in Che 
different areas and disciplines, they provide the reader the benefit of 
a broad and comprehensive social science perspective and not just 
the unitary perspective of edocalion or sociology. 

Thirdly, we have tried to cover a fairly large canvas ofthe 
social determinants of educability in India. If we have missed some 
areas, it is mainly due Co the fact of the non-availability of good 
writings and researches in these areas so far. 

It is hoped that this collection of papers will be found useful 
by social scientists, educational planners, teacher-educators, teacher- 
trainees and parents in India and abroad. Comments and 
suggestions of the readers of this volume are welcome by the 
editor. 

T-21, Green Park Extension 
New DeIh!~I6 


S.P. RUHELA 
Editor 
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Social Determinants of Educability ; 
The Concept and A Review of 
Studies in India 


I. Social Dctermlnanfs of EdDcabllit; : Tbe Concepfual 
Frame-Work 

Social determinants of educability constitutes a very important 
aspect of sociology of education. By educability is meant educational 
possibility. The possibilities of the educational dev'elopment of an 
individual are determined by several factors which may broadly be 
classified into two aspects— physical aspect and social aspect. Under 
the physical aspect are covered the influences ofbcredily on the 
health, physical features, iolelligence etc., all of which are the 
basic stulT of which one's personality is formed. Under the social 
aspect are covered the diverse influences of sociological, economic, 
cultural, philosophical and political factors which constitute the 
whole societal environment of the child on his educational possibilities. 
The learning, levels of educational achicvemenl and the influencing 
power of bis personality, on which bis success in his vocational 
career as well as in other walks of his life largely depend, are 
substantially promoted or hindered by several such factors. 

An analysis of these factors in a sociological perspective 
requires of us to divide these factors into two broad categories : 
firstly, the factors in the society or in the environment of the child in 
his family, caste group, class level, neighbourhood, peer group, 
religious organisation, parental vocation, other economic and cultural 
organisations and the political ideology and institutions of the 
society of which he is a member ; and, secondly, the factors rooted 
within the school or college system. 

Among the various institutions and associationa! factors involved 
in the societal environment, the influences of the factors associated 
with the child’s family like its size, nature of the family, existence 
of parents, mutual adjustment between the parents, education and 
occupation of the parent, parents* attitudes, love and aspirations 
towards their child and his education, the degree of sacrifice that 
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they are prepared to make in tbe forms of moncyi time and energy 
for tbeir chDdren etc,, arc of the utmost importance. Dot to bis 
birth in a certain family, a child aotomatically enjoys certain social* 
economic and cultural benefits, positions or facilities, but at the 
same time he has to beat the piejndices, attrocities, restrictions, 
hinderances or handicaps imposed by others on him. All these 
factors are closely linked with the formal as well as informal 
institutions of the social structure ofhis society in a sery distinct 
pattern, and such patterns are bound to differ in cases of other 
incumbents in the same or other societies, or even in the case of 
the same incumbent withiu his oun society with the elapse of 
time and consequent shift or change in the social milieu, 

So meaningfully do these environmental factors work that in 
many cases thdr influence usually supersedes the influences or limits 
imposed by the physical factors like the child's health, intelligence 
etc. Several esperimenis conducted by psychologists and sociolo* 
gists on individual children as well as on 19.105 base sho’Mi that 
the envirosmenul factors have osoally an edge over the heredity 


or genetic factors, fiy proper training, Dourubmeot, medical 
treatment, motivating social relationship, affection and perscvcrence 
eta, it is certainly possible to affect some changes for the better 
ifl the physical ecdowmsot of the child. The experiments of 
some psychologists ha>e sho«o that even tbe intelligence of a person 
can be mcrcascd to some points by providing him a suitable environ- 


ment. Apart from this aspect, we must cot forget our common 
observation in almiMt all hnmao societies in the contemporary 
uoildlhai even the best gifts of heredity go waste or lie unheeded 
jf ibe^rwn concerned is located to a low cultural and social group 
cngul cd in poverty, illiteracy, ignorance and superstitions. Under- 
d^cloped or developing couatiics have a fairly large prcccntagc 
o persons girled with high inborn inlellicence and potentialities 
to d^dop who have unfortunately never been privileged to enter 
Ihc bowers or the Moses due to theit objeot posesty ol iigid collural 
to n.it society. Maoy o bod 
unbloomed or perish due to the neglect 
\ interplay of these various compolsivc social, economic 
and cultural restrictions. 


Having been born in and cradled and njodelled by these 
societal factors, the individual comes to school or collcgc-a formal 
institution for receiving his education which seeks to prepare him 
for his future life. There are Iwo types of social and cultural 
systems in the school— formal as well as informal. The formal 
system of the school includes formal policies, alms, management, 
roles, regulations, curricula, tcjiibooks, medium of instruction] 
organisation of curricular as well as extra'curricular activities, 
provision of freeships, scholarship and other amenities for children, 
examinations etc. The informal system of the school includes 
teachers’ cliques, students’ peergroups, prejudices, biases, favours, 
discriminations and values of the members of the management and 
teachers, students’ likes and dislikes for their teachers and systems 
in their institutions, unwritten traditions, mores and fashions 
popular in teachers and students, inspiring or discouraging attitudes, 
patience and social sensitivity of teachers, ibcworking of conjunctive 
as well as disjunctive social processes, problems of freshers, unrest 
in students as well as teachers etc. All these factors located within 
the social system of the school or college have a great determining 
effect on the educational posstbiHltes of a child. Adverse factors 
among them may create distaste or lack of motivation in him for 
his studies and make him a dullard, truant, delinquent or the like 
and condemn him to the problem of wastage or stagnation, while 
favourable factors may stimulate him to achieve a series of grand 
successes in his educational career one after the other. 

It must be noted that all or even most of these intra-institu- 
tional factors are not speciCcally the creations of the institution 
itself. Many of them are certainly Che extensions or reflections of 
the factors originating and operating in the society at large, i.e, in 
the social system existing outside the boundary of the school or 
college. All the role players in (be formal educational institution— 
the members of the management, teachers, librarian, clerks, students, 
peons etc. work according to the formal rules of procedure of 
the institution as well as under the influences of the various intra- 
institutional or inter-institutional factors in their society. Thus, 
for example, it is often seen that many Brahmin school teachers in 
India usually favour Brahmin students and abhor Harjjan stu- 
dents, and teachers coming from middle classes hold their own 



mmi= class cspcctatious for all children io their classes in utter 
disregard, knowing or unknowingly, to the fact that the educatrona 

expectations of the lower and higher classes are certainly different 

from those of the middle class. The political ideology and pres- 
sures working outside the school threaten to InBuence the teachers 
also and compel them to think and act in accordance with the 
dominating national, state and/or local political ideology even 
while performing their role is the school or college. 

It, therefore, becomes necessary for us Jo take into account 
the complex interaction between (he social environment of the 
child and the social environment of the school and college in which 
he receives h!s formal education. Since family or home is of the 
greatest importance among the various institutions of the society, 
Mrs. Jem Floud'has rightly pointed out that “the interaction of 

homes and schools io the key to educability ..There are, 

in fact, two main sources of social inOueoce on the 
educational process on the one hand, family environment 
and general background of teachers nod pupils (and, id the 
case of leacbeis, also their professional needs and habits), on 
the other, the social orgaaisatioo, formal and isl'oimal, of schools, 
colleges and universities. The child may come to school ilbequlpped 
for, or hostile to, learning under any educational regime ; but for 
most part his educability depends as much on the assumptions, 
values and aims personified in (he teacher and embodied in the 
school organisation into which be is supposed to assimilate 
himself, as on those he brings with him from his home.^ 


It is a fact that although the influence of home and other 
factors in the environment on the education of children have been 
studied by some scholars in the west, the part played by the social 
system within the school or college has not been studied to a 
satisfactory exUot. Flo’id viA therrfoTe, fighfly 

emphasised the need of more and more studies in the sociology of 

Iht school. They have justly emphasised “ the need for a most 

elaborate mspeetiou of what actually goes in schools, of what the 
^sumptmns and voices are that have been embodied in their 

onT b 
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This, in brief, is He theoretical frame of reference for a proper 
sociological study of the problems of educability in a given society. 

II. Sladies in (be Wes< 

Studies on the social deterinmants of educability conducted 
in the West are not many, but even then the available ones have 
certainly tried to meet the demands of most of the constituents of 
this frame of reference. They have studied various interesting 
aspects of the theme and their findings are of much signiScance to 
us. Jean Floud and A.H. Halsey have reviewed these studies in 
their paper’ included in this volume. 

in. Studies In India : A Brief ReTim 
(fl) Studies by Psychologists : Social determinants of educability is 
a comparatively vnesphred field e>r study iq Jndia. \Vc da not have 
a suflicient number of studies In it. During recent years, there have 
been only some small beginnings in the field made by psychologists, 
educationists, social anthropologists and sociologists. Systematic 
studies in the sociology of education have started in India during this 
decade only. Although there are about two dozen university 
departments of sociology and anthropology, about a score university 
departments of education and approximately one thousand colleges 
teaching sociology or education in the country, the number of 
scholars and researchers actively iolercsted ia sociology of education, 
and, more, so, in the specific area of social determinants of educa- 
bility is very less. There is a great dearth of data based on actual 
research studies in this field. Thereare, of course, several hortative, 
journalistic or merely theoretical writings on some of the aspects of 
this area. Our social planners and educational planners and adminis- 
trators face a lot of difiicultics iu getting into the depth of various 
sensitive and intricate problems of education in our society and 
in fixing due priorities therein as a result of the pinching lack of 
research data relating to the various aspects of this important area. 

Among the psychologists, the contributions of B. Mehdi’, 
Bhatt and Advani®, Ghosh and Siuba*, Nati-aj and Murtby’, Robila 
and Thakural*. U. Pareek®, D. Sinha“. P. Mehta” and some others 
throw some light on a few aspects of educability. 

Mebdi studied differenlial factors in pupil success in science, 
arts and commerce courses at the higher secondary stage taking 
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326 , 364 and 414 studenls in tbe three faculties icspeclively. This 
study challenges the prevailing assumption of our teachers and 
parents that science courses require a higher level of intelligence 
than the arts and commerce courses. He concludes that having 
less intelligent students in the arts and commerce courses not only 
affects educational attainments but also brings down the quality of 
the turn out of these students when they take up the jobs. In some 
of his papers, Mehdi has discussed the socio-psycbological deter- 
minants of the adjustment of gifted children in school. 

Bbatt and Advani studied a sample consisting of 50 school 
teachers, 50 parents and 200 students of class X in a school in 
Gujrat and concluded that, (/) on the whole, gitU had more favour- 
able attitudes than boys ; (il) deviant boys had less favourable 
attitudes than normal boys io all the eight areas studied ; (//O boys 
had most favourable attitudes towards boy-girl Tdationship and 
religion; and (iV) deviant boys had most favourable attitudes towards 
teachers nod parents and least favourable towards social and civil 
values. 

Ghosh and Sinba studied role perception of parents in case of 
36 subjects (16 paired siblings) of different age groups drawn from 
two local schools of Madras. They found that (i) the mother had 
been perceived more as a source of reward by the younger sibUogs, 
there being no difference in the older siblings between the percep- 
tion of two parents ; (ff) the mother bad been perceived as more 
punitive in both groups ; (fit) both the groups bad perceived the 
father as the authority in the family structure ; (iV) the mother had 
been considered as more nurlurent than the father ; (v) in both 
groups, there bad been a slight evidence that the mother had been 
held more in fear than the father ; (vi) the father had been concep- 
tualized as the chief identification figure more frequently by both the 
siblings ; and (fi'j) high scores for overall perception of the parents 
in different roles had suggested great proximity and conceptualized 
interaction with the mother in both the group of siblings. 

Natraj and Murthy studied soci>«l distance observed by 185 
girl studenu of the Maharanj College, Mysore, and found Vokka- 
ligas and Sindhis Jess conservative and observing the least social 
distance towards others, while greater distance had been observed 
by others towards the Siodhis, Vokkaligas and Coorgis. 



Rohila and Thakural studied the work values of 26 men and 
53 women teachers under tratnto£ In Delhi and found that they had 
valued self-expression, social service, esteem and fame as most 
important values while independence and security comparatively 
less important values. 

In some of his interesting papers, Pareekh has discussed the 
element of fear in children and certain psychological and cultural 
impediments to development which affect children as well. 

Slnlia presented a psychological analysis of some factors 
associated with success and failure In universal education on the 
basis of a sample of Ig5 high achievers and 190 low achievers. 
He found the existence of an obvious relationship between anxiety 
and poor adjustment with low achievement, and a rural background 
and low achievement. It was also revealed by the study that neither 
the high nor the low achievers bad attached much importance to a 
proper study habit. 

Mehta studied the *«’ Acbievment level of 575 boys study, 
iog in class IX of 32 Delhi Higher Secondary Schools. This study 
revealed that the 'n* Achievement level of the children of the parents 
belonging to semi-professional groups was consistently higher than 
those of the subjects belongiog to any other group. Research 
studies conducted in the U.S.A. have generally found that students 
from middle classes have a higher V Achievement level than those 
from the working class. Duf Mehta’s study has shown a different 
trend. It has been found that sons of fathers having low education 
and those of father doing some kind of skilled or unskilled work 
appeared to show higher ‘n’ Achievement than those whose fathers 
has secondary education and whose fathers were petty shop-keepers. 
The subjects from the upper middle class (semi-professional occu- 
pations) were the highest and 'those from the working class {skilled 
and unskilled workers, the highest in *«* Achievement. The boys 
from the upper class and the lower middle class (clerical occupa- 
tions) look lower positions. 

(6) Studies by Educationists : Among the scholars belonging to 
the field of education, the contributions of R.N. AgarwaP*, S.K. 
Das Gupta”, M.C. Jayaswal and K.D. Kale”, N.P. Pillai”, R.C. 
Sharma”, N.N. Shukla”, K. Mullick”, Ram Chandra” etc. are of 
much interest to us. 
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Agarwal stcdied inter caste tensions in 140 ntban and rural 
children of the Agra region belonging to the age group of9-10 
years. It was found that the percentage of difference of acceptance 
in urban and rural children was 5, 3, 3, 8, 8, and 6 with regard to 
interdining, acceptance of food, ncighbour-hood, playmate, class- 
mate and teacher respectively. 

Das Gupta has studied the causes of teacher maladjustment 
and discussed in some of his articles how teacher maladjustment 
affects school children in India adversely. 

Jayaswal and Kale conducted a socio-economic survey of the 
Gujrat University students in 1965. About 3,100 men students and 
2,0C0 women students of all colleges aiiilialed to the Gujrat Uni- 
versity were studied. It has been found that (i) the occupation of 
parents was the most important factor in the education of child ; 
income was the next one and caste was not so important factor, 
the association between education and occupation was higher in 
case of women then that of men ; and, (»i) among the families of 
both men and n omen students, the association between caste and 
occupation was (he highest. 

Pillai investigated into (be organizational and administrative 
factors which affect the achievcmcDt of pupils in Secondary schools. 
A sample of 1408 High school students in Kerala were studied. 
It was reveled by the study that good instruction becomes more 
effective when (he school had much facilities as good laboratory, 
library and other clubs etc,, and similarly when the majority of (he 
pupib come from an environment of poverty, results c.Tn not 
be improved with any good teaching and proper facilities in the 
schooL 

Sharma studied socio-economic factors ioQuencing primary 
school enrolment. It was concluded by the author that in the 
village situations studied neither higher occupational status of the 
parents and guardians, nor their educational status seems to inllu- 
ence tangibly the school enrolment of chidren in the age group of 

Shubla conducted a psycho-cnltural study of Hindu adolescent 
girls in Bombay and analyzed their socio-cultural background, 
attitudes and values. 



A socio-economic survey of 100 refugees uodergraduales in a 
suburb of Calculla was conducted by A K. Mallick. It revealed the 
in securities and tensions which those students were experiencing 
and which were affecting their education at that time. 

K.V. Ram Chandra and his associates have conducted a 
valuable survey of the coodiiioos of health and socio-economic 
status of the school cbildfcn in Bombay city. It is clear from the 
wealth of data presented in their respect that these factors are having 
a telling effect on the educational possibilities of the children. 

Wastage and stagnation in education is an area in which some 
studies have been conducted by educationists and economists like 
D.R. Gadgil and V,M. Dandckar R.S. Chitkara*', D.V. Chiker- 
mane**, P. Chowdhury**, Veda Prakash®*, M. Jaya Raman*®, and 
R.C. Sharma and C.L. Sapra**, These studies have not taken into 
account all or even most of the socIo-cuUural determinants of 
wastage and stagnation in schools and their bias has been on 
economic and educational factors located within the schools. But 
even then the data presented by them is of some help to us in 
knowing some of the social determinants of educability In India. 

(c) Studies by Social Anthropologists : A number of 
social anthropologists have shown their interest in study- 
ing the socio-culiural determinants of educability in different 
communities and groups. Among them the contributions of 
Gitcl Steed”, M.N. Srinivas**, B.R. Cbauhan**, N. V. Bapat*®, 
P.C. Biswas®*, K.P. Cbattopadhyaya®*, N.K. Das Gupta”, S.C 
Dube®*, Verrier Elwin**, S.K. Kaul”, L.K. Mahapatra**, B.H. 
Mehta”, K.C. Patil”, L.M. Srikant”, P.K. Roy Burmaa“, Sachi- 
danaad*-*, T.N. Madaa**, Leigh Minturo and John T. Hitchcock** (a) 
and Leigh Minturn and William W. Lambert** (t>) are of significance 
to us. 

In a remarkable paper. Steed has analyzed the various psycho- 
cultural and sociological determinants of the personality formation 
of a Rajput named Inder Singh belonging to a Jagirdarfamily m 
Kasendra, a Hindu village in Gnjrat. She has shown how the death 
of Inder Singh’s father in his childhood, his pampered nurture in (be 
house of his maternal uncle and his community’s tolerence of his 
behaviour were responsible for his improper socialization and the 
mixture of positive as well as negative goals, sentiments, interests 
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and values in him. Such cnllmal studies, which throw a valuable 
lisht on the social detciminaots of educability, have unfottunalely 
not been repeated in o\ir country so far. 

Srinivas has thrown valuable light on the problem of educa- 
bility while discussing the concepts of weslernizatJon and Sanskrit!- 
zaiion which are the key-notes of most of his writings. Of special 
. interest are some of his observations c.g., the traditionally dominant 
castes in villages are still trying to retain their traditional privileges 
without bothering about the fact that their doings would hinder the 
educability of other groups ; actually they wish to do so as is 
examplified by the behaviour of the Sarpand^ of Rampura (Mysore) 
who preferred to have a bull-doztr rather than a school for his 
village, the lower castes ate ImUating the behaviour patterns of 
upper castes and their growing attraction for education these days 
is merely a part of their process of sanskrUizaiion, castcJSra, 
parochialism and the wide-spread minority consciousness in almost 
all communities ate affecting education also in several ways, and 
the changed attitudes and values of our western educated elite are 
adversely aCTectiog us in various ways. Srinivas has pointed out 
the socio-cuitural and political prejudices which are hindering the 
development of scheduled castes, tribes and other backward people. 

In a theoretical paper, D.R. Chauban has drawn our attention 


to two types of difficulties experienced by the members of the 
scheduled castes (i) those arising out of their insignificant enrolment 
and (fi) those arising out of their traditionally lower social position. 
Of special interest to us are his observations that the scheduled 
caste pArcnts../‘looked upon young children as aids in the family 
economy. Sending a child to school meant an immediate fall in 
lamily income and a long term investment of a doubtful nature. 


The number of scheduled caste students who drop after the first two 
years of piimary education is alarming. In some Gujrat villages It 
toaUobctn nolicedtlm the propotlionMe increase in scheduled 
caste edneat, on has beenn to slowdown as n consequence of the 

=8™“''“'“' fi-' "■= spiead of education unions the 

scheduled cas.« may have the eonseqnenee of etealins social classes 
amonsthe sehedn ed caste on lines parallel to those obtaining in 
the upper society.” ^ 



Bapal, Biswas, Chattopadhyaya, N. K. Das Gupta, Dufce, 
Ehvin, Mahapatre, Mclita, Patil, Srikant, Roy Burman, and several 
other have highlighted the various factors influencing the education 
of tribunal communities in India. Kaul has discussed the existing 
facilities, coverage, wastage and stagnation and utilization of 
financial assistance in respect of tribal education. 

Sachidanand has discussed in details the special problems of 
the education of the scheduled tribes and has drawn our special 
attention to the dangers of detriballzation caused by education. 

Madan has theoretically discussed the problems of cncultura- 
tion and education in tribal groups. In an empirical study, 
Madan and H.G. Halbar have found that caste and community 
considerations have greatly infiueoced the private and public 
education of Mysore State. In a recent paper based on that study, 
the authors conclude by saying (hat “the private education societies 
in Mysore State have been a most powerful progressive force 
wherever they have been active during the last hundredyearsormore. 
They have not only provided modern education in regions where 
government or local authority institutions were conspicuous by their 
Small numbers of total absence, but they have also provided new 
areas for the operation of traditional, communal or sectarian organi- 
zations, bringing about a certain degree of “decompression” of these 
organizations in the process. In our view, modern curricula, modern 
methods of teaebing, modern buildings and laboratories, well-trained 
teachers with Indian and foreign qualifications, and so forth, donot 
guarantee that traditional particularistic values and communal 
loyalaties will not persist in such a seemingly uncongenial environ- 
ment.” These observations are based on the factual data collected 
ID course of their study. 

Minturn and Hitchcock studied the cultural factors associated 
with child-rearing practices and (he interaction of mothers with 
their children in the Rajputs of Kbalapur. Of special interest to us 
is their finding that : 

“The Kbalapur mothers arc unusual in their lack of warmetb 
in interaction with their children ; this is accompanied in a lesser 
degree by emotional stability. We believe that this lack of emo- 
tional expressiveness is necessitated by the requirement of beina 



pinching lack of empirical studies relating to the great influence of 
administrators and decision-makers and their policies in colleges and 
universities on the educational possibilities of our students. 
S.P. Ruhela’s study “Sociology of College Administration: A Self 
Assessment’’®* is perhaps the only available contribution in this 
direction. In some other papers also, he has discussed the various 
other social determinants of educability in India. 

While some seminar and survey reports on college students* 
welfare programmes in India, published by the United 
State Educational Foundation in India** and the World University 
Service** are available which again high-light the insufficient measures 
to ameliorate the frustrating determinants of their educability, 
nobody has conducted any research study into the problems of 
adjustment faced by freshers and first-generation learners, the dis- 
criminatory and discouraging treatment which students belonging to 
scheduled castes, backward classes and minorities have to suffer 
and the innumerable favours, prejudices and unjust belief and acts 
of many professors and educational administrators ia colleges and 
umvcrsmtswh.ch ultimately hinder the educability of our college 

youth ID many ways. A great deal of frustration in studeoS 
researchers in universities and colleges caused by these factors has 
mamed unstud.e<i by sociologists. With vitLlly no comrol “ 

with the teachers, the parent is already a vanished entity His 
virtaallyoosay in i! " P'opar ase of it or not he has 

From the first day of their entry In il,. 
the last day of post-gradaation or d^toal ,erm''“7-"'“^ 
even beyond that, the students in our 

form friendship on the bases ofca^tf r- tend to 

Itis„otatalln„„s„a,,„fl„a in mL„yrs“e° 7;,??'°° °''- 

andeoUegesthe maslim students studying ogel ' 

Ahir students Studying toeether in anntK *°eclher m one room, 

Bauia’s haWng Te'r «■= f-''" '»= 

.h=tehoste,sfotrearurdiseHrat“u%rd”:;f4:wriM 
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and discouragement they might have to bear in them. The memories 
of many of our colleagues and friends of their college hostel days 
bear testimony to the fact that the general atmosphere in most of 
these hostels, boys’ hostels specially, is full of so much of frivolity, 
politics, caste and communal tensions, and unacademic pursuits 
that usually a majority of bright students are treated very scorn- 
fully and shabily. Most of them, sooner or later, leave these 
hostels and shift to rented rooms in the city for the sake of their 
studies. 

A significant observation of the author about college students 
behaviour during strikes over a period of five years in a college 
located in a town shows that while most of the students coming 
from middle class urban families are almost always politically 
active, the students coming from the rural areas usually retreat to 
their villages apathetically during the days of turmoil. 


Lack of vision, insincerity, and proper planning on the part of 
many ©four educational leaders and teachers.linterference of political 
parties in the affairs of universities and colleges, and the increasing 
student unrest are responsible for creating a very unmotivating envi- 
ronment in our institutions of higher education for the students to 
study Of the various scathing attacks made by educationists, leaders 
and social scientists on one higher edneatioo, the recent one made by 
Dr Maleolom S. Adiseshiah, Deputy Director General, UNESCO, at 
a meeting at New Delhi on January 13, 1969 is perhaps the nmst 
appropriate. Aecording to him, "lodiao universities are beeommg 

ami-intellectual bastions, somewhat like the vast, cos ly and loeffi- 

cient factories turning out ersoU intell^tuals. Their caching 
methods are one-way, ex-catheda pontiheials Therr learning 

techniques are the rote techniques, the method of cramming, of 
mbibing as fast as possible bits and pieces of information and 
knowledge. The content of what is taught or learot has no relation 
io the state of the arts, the country’s development demands or. ts 

mployment profiles its examination system does not evaluate 

Te students’ intelleetual capacity. It is a huge and inhuman meat- 

grinder which separates and__c„.s^opJo.ont=^^ 

“cept?on'‘«a dUplay of superficial cleverness.” He further observed 



tbal lh= "anli-inlclicclual Irendi noticeable in ail democracies 
—starting with the Athenian democray which condemned Socrates 
tothedrinkofhamioclcandoato the democracies of today which 
assassinate their Gandhiji's, their Kennedy brothere and Marlin 
Luther Kings-were coming home to roost in Indian democracy.”*' 
Our dailies arc full of startling nesvs of the changing value 
paltcrus and the growing sense of responsibility in teachers as 
well as students in our colleges and noiversilies, and the innocnccs 
of castcism, communalism, economic and political exploitation 
ram^nt in our privately managed institutions of higher rrfncalioo 
We have however, little substantial research data to support various 
wews and trends expressed in them. T.N. Madan’s study of the 
“"iniunily on education in the Mysore 
Slate , which has already been mentioned, and R.c. Prashad’s 
almost similar study in Bihai" arc oerhjn.ii,. , 
available in .hi, dfrectioo. The^ s.Srre:^;^ 
favouritism and proliteering are very powerful force. Inn • ' 
edocalion development in the country. While caste and ’ 
considerations and dnaaeial suppo« have encou' , ,ror“- 
^innumerable educational institution, in the count4 tt remj^ 
be studied how their exploitative tendencies and lhei?dl.e • • 
treatment with students belonging to differ cislel n 
classes hinder their educabiliiy ' ’ "““'““'tics and 

tattvc and class-crcatinE • j explol- 

do not have aTy mooring,, bnt 

cu'bing or promoting edueabilC””^'”' “ th= 

cmpha''srrn'"ihe ™“prorn-f^r'f°d' 

system. Although some pao-r, bjv school 

study has so far been attmpted qr" ™“'° 

‘uspiring articles published in joumah i d°r' “"“"'ome 
Khool system. A close observa.l,ronb .1 “'“'non 

<^Pt>ra.ioa Schools in Delhi and SuL r' 


of the country, which has so farnof b" P"** 

'cscarch, would disillusion most of" . '“““logical 
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or late, the question of media of instruction has become a 
very burning problem in our country. 

Fnsplte of some interesting papers by sociologists like Aileen 
D. Ross”, D. Narain**, Y.B. Damlc*’, T.K. Oomen**, S. L. Doslii**, 
political scientists like S. P. Aiyer*®, Miss Dastur**, and R. 
Bhaskaran”, and educationists like D.D. Karve”, V.V. John” etc., 
it really pinches us to find that the crucial problem has not been 
tbouroughly examined and the sociologists in particular have taken 
the least serious interest in this most important field of study. 

It is largely due to the apathetic attitudes of most of the 
Indian sociologists towards the lively problems of our school and 
college youth and their education and adjustment in the fast changing 
society of our’s, that a number of small and non*scrious articles 
written in journalistic sein by free*laneers like CbanchoJ Sarkar’”, 
Rahul Slngh^"*, Chandra Lekha Mehta*”, G. D. Khosla*”, and 
innumerable other like them are trying to fill the vacuum. If the 
attention of Indian sociologists is not drawn towards the social deter- 
minants of educability immediately and the same trend is allowed 
to continue, the education of the country shall deteriorate bsyond 
respite. The nation can llbafford to put up with this apathetic 
mood of its sociologists any longer. 
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Educability is M aspect of the quality of populations which is 
conditioned by the interplay of the different aspects of socal 
Structure. 

Of course, it is at this point in the selection of the bibbopraphy 
that we have encountered the greatest difficulty ,n mak.ng a pract.eal 
delimitation of the field from the adjacent psyeholog.cal and 
biological territories. Two boundaries are ■“ “I""''”" ' " 
problem of the limits to educability set by genet.e fsetom .nvtte 
Lspass into human genetics, neurology and bra.n phys.ology as w 1 
as some of the established fields of psychology : and «cond, the 
point at which studies of the interaction between .ndiv.duals and 
Zr environments pass from sociology to 

be in itself a pedantic problem, sets a practical d.fliculty for tlie 

•I f hihliocranhv In fact, we have not > hesitated to cross 

nidtres""™ in 

bibliography, thoughour 

rmprrnalmspf Lrnt_ survey of, the state ofhnow.edge 

T one of human genetics and, as such, lies outs.de the 
fleM,‘ bur some of the literature bearing upon it is sociolog.eal .n 
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that variations in social structure exercise a powerful inQuence over 
the genetic composition of populations, and hence their innate 
educability (10) 


Scientific study of the nurture — nature problem goes back to 
Gallon’s researches at the end of the nineteenth century into the 
genetic factor in intelligence. A review of subsequent work 
could be partly a story of progress in the refinement of both 
conceptualization and method, but also partly an essay in ideological 
history with close parallels in the movement of attitudes towards the 
educability of different social groups. Racialism in Germany, 
liberalism in America* and egalitarianism in England have all left 
their mark on the record, and still actively inspire work on heredity 
and environment in relation to education. Most of these studies have 
been focussed on twins and foster children with results which were 
surveyed and evaluated by Woodworth (22) for the period upto 1941, 
and which have been further strengthened without major modifica- 
tion by more recent investigation. (15) 


These researches fall into two broad categories. First, there 
are those which, using correlational techniques, have studied the 
degree of resemblance between parents, children and siblings in 
respect of a variety of physical and mental characteristics (3, 6, 12» 
1^1. Sufficient evidence has now accumulated from such studies 
to leave no doubt that resemblance is greater than closer the blood 
tie. second line of enquiry, which brings us closer to studies in 
t e sociology of educability, has been concerned with the impact of 
various environments on the mean level of measured intelligence of 
groups exposed to them. Among the best examples in this category 
arc the follow-up study of foster children by Skodak and Skeels (90) 
and the work on the effect of school environment on later years by 
.mi ( ) and Lorge (13). These studies are relevent to the 
larger question of identifying and evaluating those aspects of 
cnv,.o„m.n, 'vhjeh cd„.abili,y. As regards .he prSm 

.027.1064. 

Xe,. A ofNegroSehoh^- 

. CICDcoe, lllmoij. Free Press, 1958. p. 245* 
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Ihe gcocdc factor in inlclliecnci:, they show that ciiiosure to n 
favourable environment will raise the level of measured intelligence 
and exposure to an unfavourable environment will have the opposite 
effect. (93) 

The conclusions of these two lines of enquiry are not, of 
course, nccessariiy inconsistent. There is, however, an unresolved 
controversy as to the fraction of variation in intelligence which is 
heritable. Estimates of this vary up to 75 percent and Burt and 
Howard (5) have recently claimed as much as 88 percent. It should 
not be, though it often is, conceived of as a fixed ratio. The fact 
that societies evolve socially and educationally implies widening of 
environmental possibilities, and therefore of variation in the interac- 
tional effects of nature and nurture on educability. 

While this fundamenial question remains largely unexplored, 
the problem of the social distribution of intelligence must remain 
somewhat ambiguous. As studies have multiplied of differences in 
the average measured intelligence of social, ethnic or sociaNclass 
groups, the trend of opinion has been away from the view that they 
are explieably in genetic terms, and especially from the view, held 
by Gallon, that oegros are on the average innately inferior to 
whites ; although It seems that (outside South Africa at least) the 
resistance to this trend of opinion is greatest in the case of social 
class differences.* 

The issue is far from final solution. The extent to which the 
social distribution of measured intelligence accurately reflects the 
social distribution of innate capabilities continues to excite contro- 
versy, but a major obstacle to any solution of the problem is our 
ignorance of the relations between genetically determined intellf- 
gence and fertiJJty and social mobiiity^ 

This obstacle can hardly be overcome so long as it remains 
impossible to measure innate intelligence. Intelligence tests for this 
purpose are under a cloud ; even on the most optimistic assessment 
of their accuracy, that is, however small the fraction of variation in 

•This trend of opinion, it should be noted, does nothing to alter the fact 
that differences in innate intelligence between groups may be created by social 
factors such as educational selection, selective mating and migration, etc. 
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measured intelligence which t$ altributed to environment — the 
margin of error would seem to be too wide for the purposes of 
educational and occupational selection ; that is to say, as indicators 
of educability, but a stringent critique of the rationale and practice 
of intelligence testing has developed, especially in the United States 
under the stimulus of work on social class, racial and ethnic sub- 
cultures (43.44). These criticisms stress the Influence of motivation 
on test performance and the fact that, for test purposes, intelligence 
tends to be defined in terms of the demand of a given 'type of 
system. Not all psychologists arc prepared to accept the 
inlrn.ion" 'r work, bul realmlion of the 
Binet ti* factors in test performar.ces goes back to 

solntiort J u dimcnlty, but could Cod no 


Thus, It would seem that attack on the problem of heredity 

and enytronmeatm relation to education must be indirect for both 

psychologists and sociologists ; and, infact, t!,c general tendency 

among sociologists in recent years has been to bv n... it, vi ^ 
of genetic limits to educability and to concen h 7 

the tradition of work which basconeerned hself wifh an “ 
inauenccs on educational performance wheilirr vironmenlal 

tests of “Intelligence” and nii«‘ ’ Measured by standard 
teachers' assessment, length of schoorii^ orileria, such as 

examinations, performance in public 

some of the earliest a^brn'sedS- 7'' who carried out 

the social environment on educability OS)’-'' 

ehologists have perhaps been somewhat more ’ psy- 

gists to come to grips with the that sociolo- 

confusion engendered by their attenH.trf'’ ‘he 

genceand the proneness they ^ innate inteUi- 

sound inferences from theh- wo*Vr 

nnproved on the educational ^ Ihey have 

dardized tests of aptitude and at. ™ 

Possible to relate studies of envi7r'",'f •’ "“de it 

ealydeancd X'S^as of talent or baeWdlirTa 

D«s. And they have been 
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menially responsible for Ihe systeinalic accamulalions of knowledge 
of the relation to educational performance of two major aspects of 
social environment ; namely, socio-economic status and family size. 
The principal contribution of the sodologists has been, and remains, 
to define and extend the notion of “soda! environment” ; but it 
should be emphasized that the division of labour between sociologists 
and psychologists is necessarily unclear in this work, and that is 
still further blurred with every step forward that is made. 

English and American sociologists have a long-standing interest 
in the educability of different soda! and racial groups. Local social 
surveys in England have almost always included an account of the 
association of poverty, malnutrition and squalid housing with restric- 
ted educational facitities, backwardness and poor scholastic level 
generally (35,37). In Ameria, the findings of the mental surveys 
of army recruits in the First World War stimulated widespread 
interest in the problem (1, 2), and apart from general social sur^'eys 
there is strong tradition of iavcstigatloo into the educative influence 
of street groups, peer groups and other informal social groupings. 

In Germany, before the last war, attention to the problem was 
much more dearly focussed than in England and America even to 
the extent of giving a name {Milieu Kunde) to the systematic study 
of its various aspects. The symposium edited by A. Busemann (6, 7) 
includes contributions from psychologists, psychometricians and socio- 
logists of the family and of urban and rural life as well as a com- 
prehensive discussion of the field of work by Busemann himself. 

However, in so far as they have treated the problem directly, 
few sodologists, whatever their ideological preconceptions, have 
been able to resist the temptation lo throw backward glances at the 
nature-nurture controversy, with the result that the issues have 
generally been badly formulated, and the inferences drawn from 
thdr work logically unsound. 

In principal, the sodologists task is dear ; it is to analyse the 
social factors which influence the educational process from two main 
sources. There are those, on the one hand, deriving from the family 
environment and general background of teachers and pupils (and 
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in case of Uachcis, also from Iheit professional needs and habils), 
and on the other hand, ihcrc arc those deriving from the social orga- 
nization, formal and informal, of schools, colleges and universities. 

In practice, the educability of on individual, gi'cn his personal en- 
document, and unique life-history, is a function of the interaction 
of all these social factors *, that is to say, it represents his socially 
determined capacity to respond lo the demands of the particular 
educational arrangements to which he is exposed. . 

The explicit and implicit demands made on children and young 
people by the schools and universities they attend is part of the 
sociology of educational institutions which is discussed below. 
We need to do no more here than point out that ii is as yet poorly 
developed, and that although the seketive function of these 
institutions has been established and is well-documented through 
studies, in particular, of wastage at the secondary level {“early- 
learning” and "drop-out”), much work remains to be done on the 
nature of the selective process of which these phenomena arc 
merely the end products or indices. 

The emphasis on the contributions of family environment 
(“home background") to this wastage tends to be one-sided. The 
child may come to school ill-equipped for or hostile to learning 
under any educational arrangement ; but for the most part his 
educability depends as much on the assumptions, values and alms 
embodied in the school organization into which he is supposed to 
assimilate himself as on those he brings with him from his home. 


That the inieraction of homes and schools is the kiy to 
educability has always been evident to anthropologists (if not' 
missionaries) in eases where the gulf between them is wide, as 
when formal education is introduced Into the tribal life of ptcliteratc’ 
peoples ; and although detailed studies of culture-contact and social 
change through education are lare, anthropological inOucnce on the 


study of social factors in educability has been important in broaden- 
ing conceptions of environmental possibilities. It can be traced in- 
the studies ot the American negto front which stemmed, until 
recently, the most illuminattog works on social-class ditferencts in 
the drive towards educational success. Moreover, the most promis- 
ms penetration of see, al-class faaors m educability has come from 
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attempts made by Allison Davis and his associates to analyse child* 
rearing practices from the point of view of their adaptive value in a 
competitive "middle-class” social q'stem (43, 48) ; and in the study 
of ethnicity, and educability anthropological influence has transform- 
ed studies of motivational elemenU in the family background of 
American Jews and Italians. (23) 

Horizons have thus been extended by this work ; it has given 
the notion of "environment” a new range and depth and induced a 
greater stress on motivational and institutional factors in the 
learning situation. It is increasingly recognized that the educability 
of different social and ethnic groups is a function not only of their 
postulated innate capacities frustrated or encouraged by their 
material environment, but also of culturally conditioned attainments, 
attitudes and aspirations and of the ethos of the educational 
institutions to which they have access. 

Attempts have been made to unravel the differences in soda! 
environment which underlie indices of class or status and their 
relevence for education.,'/ Generally speaking, the emphasis in this 
work is shifting from the study of gross material factors, such as 
poverty or malouitrition or over<rowdiDg, to more subtle factors of 
background affecting response both lo learning in general 
and to particular kind of schooling. The work at Chicago on 
social-class differences in the experiences of early childhood and 
their influence upon learning has already been mentioned. There is 
some tradition of work on linguistic development (bilingualism) (59, 
60) and educational backwardness in relation to class and ethnicity ; 
and some intriguing suggestions have been recently put forward 
by Bernsteso (25) Tor resfareb into class differences in the use of 
language. At a more superficial level, class-related elements of 
environment such as parents, attitudes towards their children’s 
education and future occupation, the mother’s educational level, or 
her occupation before marriage, have been shown to be more 
highly correlated with measured intelligence and school performance 
than others such as income or the social grading of the father’s 
occupation. 
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InlerKt in problems of social mobility through education 
un cr conditions of general material prosperity in post-war England 
hs inl!rnr '"’'“‘istdion of family background and 

So^rr the K r r performance, holding social class constant 
* . / ”^-1 ' '' “88““ ‘■'O' "dhln social class groups' 

nc a-r i" rdPiol environment rang- 

ces iriif rf r'“ P^rPerHy. through diiferen- 

the part o“pmnts an^r^'T^"'' 

inlhescnseofitseir produrinm™!! foclor 

favourable environmen" from f“““rablc or un- 

Comparative studies arc needed ofT ’’"''""'SaHon. 

Of varying social class ethnV ^ ^ environment in groups 

and in this work of studying i„ a«^,“”‘l nontposition ; 

attitudes and p-«=es 

draw m respondtng to school, college or^ n- ■ P'°P’' 

loEists and sociclogisu but ^ h I ? ““'y 

pley. 8 “ but anthropologist,, too. haven part to 
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Meaning of Educability 

The concept of educability obviously refers to the possibilities 
of measuring the latent potentialities of an individual and also the 
use of the methods and conditions that are necessary in unfolding 
and developing those abilities. Hence the term educability is too 
broad to include the concept of ability which may be interpreted 
diQ'erently. The different meanings attached to the term ability are 
generally related to two measures. First, the learner’s ability may be 
manifest through his performances in certain learning sitiiatioas or 
other practical situations. These arc the overt measures or measures 
of achievement. The overt measures have their correlates which 
can be explained in terms of certain mental functions or abilities. 
The latent measures refer to an operational approach towards under- 
standing the concept of ability. 

In his attempt to understand the abstract nature of the latent 
abilities or functions, one fakes recourse to certain constructs or 
postulates which are often examplified in the usage of different 
terms coined in dealing with certain traits of personality. The 
postulational variables become a necessary part conceptualise and 
correlate the two ends of the covert-overt-ability continum. 

The ability of an individual has also been interpreted by many 
as the process that is oriented by organismh as well as environ- 
mental variables. Thus the problem of nature and nurture is 
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directly involved in the Study of ability and educability of a person. 
Ability has, further, been interpreted by G.A. Ferguson as a factor- 
score which can be obtained by factor analysis. He remarks, ‘A 
factor-score also implies a latent factor variable, since both the 
weights and the separate performance measures which determine it 
are in practice subject to error. The term factor, as distinct from 
factor score, usually connotes the latent variable. I consider the 
concept of ability as a factor score to be essentially operational, 
since it is a determined function of operationally determined varient 
values,’. 

Apart from including the intellectual ability, educability also 
involves the important concept of transfer of training or learning. 

Role of Readiness and Fanctiooal Organization. 

Knowing well that educability refers to a comprehensive 
developmental process depending on varieties of conditions or 
factors underlying its longitudinal and horizontal dimensions, the 
author presents the following example to indicate the role of readi- 
ness, attitude and functional organization of previous learning in 
educability related to certain learning situation. 

A Case Study. 

The observation was parlicuiarly focussed on the role of the 
factors of ‘Appropriate Readiness’ and ‘Over-mature Readiness’ In 
the educability of two sons of a person who worked as a Civil 
Overseer for about fifteen years and retired from service after work- 
ing as an Executive Engineer for about ten years. He belonged to 
the middle socio-economic class. The economic condition of the 
family was ordinary. There was no ancestoral property. There 
were no sources. 


Excepting the negligible difference ol two jears in age, his 
first an second sons were matched on intelligence and socio-econo- 
mic cond, non. Their respective I.Bs (Index of Brightness) measured 
byMohsins Bihar Test of Inlclligencc were 103 and 100 when 
ey ncrc al the 10th grade ; their respective scores on Alexander 
Pass-along Test were 72 and 68 ; they were reared in the same home 
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environment. They resembled with one another to a considerable 
extent in physic, motor development, social and emotional adapta- 
tion at their school-stage. 

A major variable that could influence their mind or attitude 
was that their father expressed his desire, off and on, that he liked 
this first son to run a shop after passing his matriculation examina- 
tion. He used to express his strong desire to make him well 
established at the early phase of his life, without much of schooling 
or higher education. He preached all along that there was no 
practical use of regular formal schooling these days for the ‘average 
student’ and it was far better to earn money earlier In life than to 
waste time in formal schooling, in an attempt to get an employment. 
He denounced the tendency of many students of average merit for 
obtaining degrees or diplomas through attending academic courses. 

The mother of the sons, while accepting her husband’s proposal 
for the future career of the first son, bad quite difi’erent plan regard- 
ing the education of the second son. She liked that the second son 
should continue his education in a technical institution to obtain 
diploma in Mechanical Engineering and to take up a profession in 
future on the basis of his scholastic achievements. Her husband 
gave full consent to her ideas as he did not get any opposition in his 
plan about the first son’s future career. Except this difference in 
attitude toward schooling, both the parents were equally sympathetic 
and affectionate to them. 


CONCLUSION 

The modern concept of educability invariably includes the 
concept of transfer. It is the task of trained educators, psycho- 
logists and sociologists, to a great extent, and of economists and 
social anthropologists, to some extent, to measure the possible 
dimensions of a pupil’s educability covering his latent abilities, 
performances or attainments, attitudes, interests and other related 
or relevant personality variables as well as the role of socio-economic 
or cultural conditions in this developmental process. In practical 
situations, it seems difficult to accept the saying of Thorndike that 
‘In general no body under for-tyfive should restrain himself from 
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trying to learn anything because of a belief or a fear that he is too 
old to be able to learn it nor be should use that fear as an excuse 
for not learning anything which he ought to learn. If he fails in 
learning it, inability due directly to age will very rarely, if ever, be 
the reason... We can learn nearly as well when young as when 
older 1 ’ 

Asa matter of fact an average individual finds it difficult to 
put himself to regular educational process when he comes to do that 
with as over-mature readiness nod his peculiar selMmage and a 
defensive attitude. ‘Readiness emerges longitudinally as children 
and youth develp from birth to maturity.* * 
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I 

Education serves a society by socialising its children. It aims 
at preparing the youths to absorb the social values, beliefs and 
norms of the society and render them fit to participate in the 
activities of the society. To achieve these objectives, children 
should be provided with tools. If learning should be effective, one 
should know emphatically the use of these tools, namely how to read; 
write, spell and master what is read. They should have competence 
in these areas. Mastery over them can be obtained through 
repetition and practice also. Education thus involves acquisition of 
additional and suitable tools also. Facts and their interrelation* 
ships, and vocabularies in describing clearly the phenomena are also 
of importance in imparting instruction to its pupils, and making 
them effectively participate in the affairs of society, bound learning 
demands the possession of a body of demonstrable facts which can 
be retained for long. But there is the danger of forgetting the facts 
if they are not used in relation to other facts. Education, hence, 
aims at the retention as well as the effective use of these facts and 
instills in the learner a love for the scientific spirit while dealing with 
any relevant subject matter. 

There are several problems of life, and education helps to meet 
them boldly and cautiously. Fora satisfactory living, the main- 
tenance of physical well-being is essential for each individual. 
Education aims at educating the individual in the Jaws of health and 
the habits of wholesome liwng. Recognising the fact to conserve 
our bodies is a vital duty and upon it depends the pleasures of 
living. This is one of the vital lessons that educational institutions 
can help youth to learn. Education also provides opportunities to 
23 
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decide upon suitable vocational goals. There are special institutions 
which give instruction in certain vocations and make them to face 
their future economic problems. It provides excellent opportunities 
to sink egoistic ideals and prepares them to appreciate altruistic 
tendencies in youths. The youths are trained to get on well along 
with others at home, in school and in the community. The schools 
have undertaken this responsibility cfTcctivcly. Developing ethical 
standards and maintaining right social relations can be taught right 
in the school. These ideas can also be demonstrated in “many 
groups” and organizational relationships in which the youths are 
involved. 

Education prepares the youths to become responsible citizens. 
Young people will be trained to accept the re-sponsibilities that 
social institutions demand since educational institutions bear the 
marks of the community in which they operate and transmit these 
marks to youths. In many societies ideals are high and educational 
institutions help the students to maintain them. Very often these 
institutions exert tremendous ioOuence on the young minds and try 
to improve the high ideals of society. They even try to re-inforce 
behaviour which supports high standards. Thus education always 
aims at performing the function of promoting high ethical standards. 

n 


Education should be considered as amultisplendoured thing 
and not as a narrow path Jo reach a speciQc goal. This concept of 
e ucation is more important in recent years since teachers, 
e uutiona^ authorities and the public opinion had for a long time 
ended to interpret education narrowly. Guch narrow opinion had 
° ook upon educational institutions as concerned only 
-''u ^"-3 production of persons who 

may mechanically enter certain professions after passing the 

rworld theT;r*'°'-' in many parts of 

he world the child was instructed to memorise without understand- 

the East, early 

ptlna^hv H consideration the many-faceted 

of the child. It did not include arts and 

ng “ C3 anT 7 “I 
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Later, to broaden the scope of education new patterns were 
introduced into the curriculum, which included games, handwork, 
laboratory practice which induced the students to self-express ional 
activities. This was a healthy development and welcome. Teachers 
evinced a great enthusiasm to (his progressive education. But this 
type of education also could not provide sufficient opportunities for 
the development of the personality of the pupils owing to several 
handicaps in the successful implementation of these schemes. The 
inadequacy of the teacher’s educational and professional training, 
their financial returns, the lack of books, question of place for the 
institutions buildings etc., have greatly hampered the ideals of the 
progressive education, resulting in the fall of educational standards. 

The rapid expansion of educational system under the pressure 
of democratic ideals is the main reason for the noo-realisation of 
the objectives of ‘'progressive education”. In India this expansion 
has been done in the form of the spread of primary education 
quickly bringing large number of children into schools as early as 
possible. In England this has taken the form of putting pupils into 
secondary schools till the age of sixteen years. In U.S.A. this has 
taken a different form namely to pass as many students as possible 
through the junior college. In almost all the underdeveloped 
countries this has taken more or less one or the same pattern. This 
has been largely the result of democratic ideas, as a result of which 
standards of education inevitably suffer, and this is the situation 
that exists at present in many parts of the world. Educationists and 
educational administrators are puzzled to witness such a crisis in 
education and its policies. 

In the materially advanced countries, their financial resources 
have been spent largely on the expansion of educational institutions, 
quite often wjfhoiJt improving the educational quality. U.S.A. is 
one of the standing examples of this type of educational system. In 
almost all countries of the world these problems of the loss of qua- 
lity exist in varying degrees. Prominent educationists have criticised 
this trend in education and its development. They have advoca- 
ted for the quality of education, to improve the capacity of teachers, 
to adopt creative methods of teaching, instructing smaller classes. 
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which sharpens ihe mind and prepare it for jntellecloal progress will 
be undermined and uUimately leads to deterioration of intellect. In- 
tellectual enthusiasm and sensitiveness to intellectual values wil 
diminish. The teacher has to pay a significant role in this sphere. 
He should inspire the students for intellectual pursuits. But owing 
to adverse circumstances in socielyi few ideas and adventures repel 
and frighten the teachers, resulting in the suppression of creative 
ideas which are the special concerns of educational institutions. 

Liberal education in society should gain more importance from 
practical and utilitarian point of view. It is important because it 
liberates mind and enables men to deal with problems of life more 
ciTiciently. High standard liberal education is the only one worthy 
of free men or of those who struggle hard to free themselves from 
slaNcry. It awaVens men for political and social equality. U pre- 
pares men for creative work, and to face the challenges of life. 
One can acquire this capacity through strenuous intellectual 
discipline in the colleges and the schools. After the career in the 
schools and colleges he could enter the wider world with deter- 
mination and at the same time with confidence and face confidcDtly 
the problems of life. Several fields of knowledge which he has 
learnt in the schools and colleges should hare their own special 
value and insight in the day to day life of the individual. Thus the 
high thoughts and inicllectual pursuits ihal be has learnt in the 
educational institutions should be useful practically in day to day 
life in society. 

Attempts of indocttinalioa in the higher educational institu- 
tions will have their own dangerous consequences. It obstructs 
free thinking, arrests the creative consciousness and blurs the 
lotellecutal capacity so essential to play his role in society. It 
indirectly paves the way for the lack of creative ability that is 
expected of these institutions and makes them incapable to play 
their role in national development. These institutions of learning 
are expected to understand the nature of the society and should 
impart such instruction necessary to fit the individual to the pattern 
expected of the society, provided that they are rightly conceived, 
which are conducive to and at the same time which could sene the 
long felt needs of the society. If the seals of learning compromise 
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with lower objectives of the society, whatever their practical and 
useful objectives arc, they will never be good for the society. In 
such circumstances institutions of learning would serve themselves 
as obstacles to the growth and development of a desirable and 
useful society. 

Other important dangers that serve as obstacles in the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of education and its ideals arc the lack of 
integrity, mental laziness arising out of wrong methods of instruction 
having no passion for excellence and no inclination for earnest work. 
These are real problems facing many educational institutions. But 
the values that arc missing can only be achieved by a deep love for 
knowledge, without which there is no compelling motive for high 
achievement. This is a serious problem facing the educationists to 
transform the institutions of learning into useful instruments for 
serving the social purposes. They should look at them with 
deepening appreciation and utilise them as media for creative 
engagement of the mind. These would prepare (he taught to express 
their thoughts fluently, freely, efficiently and converse with their 
followmen with grace, which arc the easy methods to play their 
role efficiently in society. 

Thus intellectual values arc (o be aimed at in the educational 
centres, and hence they should not become mere centres for passing 
examinations. Intellectual values arc the only things that matter 
much and the remaining sink into insignificance. Farther in the 
name of intellectual pursuit there is a tendency to bifurcate feach/og 
and research. The researcher does his work, gets knowledge 
deeper, but very often rema/ns secluded. This tendency should be 
discouraged. Teaching and research should be as far as possible 
associated. The researcber should be given ample opportunity to 
express his deep thoughts to tbc pupils so that they should be 
benefitted by it. These persons who are in research predominantly 
should guard themselves against the danger of becoming too 
narrow. 

There are two major trends noticed in educational institutions. 
One is just preparing the students for purpose of merely getting 
through the examinations, which involves the omissions of impor- 
tant items from study essential for the cultivation of the mind. 
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This process af tabloid learning is unhealthy and ineffective as far as 
intellectual achievement is concerned. The other trend is preparing 
the students for competitive examinations for public service, which 
should not rightly be the purpose of higher educational institutions. 
These coaching institutions likely to undermine educational ideals 
and thus defeat the objectives of education. These two trends are 
motivated by economic considerations, and these considerations 
hamper intellectual pursuits of high order and reduce the capacity 
of youths to fight against many of the social and economic evils 
that they have to face in their future life. 


Centres of higher learning should aim at building up of efii- 
ciency, and the foundation for it must be laid deep so that cfllci- 
ency must not be interpreted narrowly. Students must be instructed 
to have a wider context of knowledge and at the same time the 
needs of then life as a whole. Humanislie approach in educational 
tastrucuon wdl have a great signillcance since it creates a sense of 
belonging among the teacher and the taught, equip people for a 
bet er adjustment to family life, prepares men to apprcciL ^culture, 
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There have been a variety of images of ihe school teacher in 
society. There was once, the image of the school master supcr\ising 
over perspiring pupils, rod in hand. There have been (he images of 
humourless person, a strict disciplinarian, absent-minded person, 
social reformer and a saintly person. The images of a teacher as a 
revered person, self-sacrificing idealist, sympathetic adviser and 
lover of honesty are complementary. Whatever the positive and 
negative images that society has, teachers have been respected from 
times immemorial, when feared, also regarded ; when rediculed, 
also revered and beloved. When the society has increased in its 
complexity, so also images of teachers increased in variety. As 
teachers have become heterogenous groups of people these stereo- 
types about teachers are being broken down. Therefore it has be- 
come difijcult to generalise the image of teachers. 

Since teacher is an educated person and since he possesses cer- 
tain skills which other do not, useful in conducting the affairs of 
society teacbers have been in great demand for a nvmbcr of profes- 
sions especially in the west. They are in great demand for service in 
Sunday schools, working in the Red Cross and a number of welfare 
organisations doing the community service. But these professions 
command lesser prestige. Moreover teaching profession as such in 
ranking does not compare favourably with other occupations which 
have more economic returns. Hence they enjoy qujte a different 
status from other professional persons and are expected to play their 
role differently. In these circumstances teachers have never tended 
to participate less frequently in prestigeous community activities and 
seldom occupy positions of community leadership. 

There is a social expectation in many societies that the 
teachers should be “left alooP’ in the community. He is considered 
even in modern times as a person who is in, and not of, the commu- 
nity. Phis situation is the result of various factors. One of the 
factors is that teachers as a group are regarded as (orch-bearers of 
culture, and hence are to be kept out of other activities of life. The 
other factor is the prevailing opinion that if the teacher is not invol- 
ved too much in local problems of the society and if he is not well 
acquainted with the families of his pupils, he would deliver the best 
goods to bis pupils. Yet {mother opinion is, since he is an idealist 
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and n social laformtr if he is indcoBBcd too much with the loca 

community his effectiveness as an idealist would be dimimshcd. An- 
other factot is, traditionally teachers are a transient group. They 
move from one community to another io search of new experience 
and better salaries or even better working conditions. This transieny 
is true of teachers in urban communities than in small rural commu- 
nities. And in most parts of the world this view manifests itself in 
different forms. There are several societies io which young teachers 
arc advised to move out of the local communities and not to return 
to their home communities to teach and such instances reaffirm the 
ideas stated above, and contribute much for the social isolation of 
teachers. But today owing to changing scenes in society as a result 
of various factors, the teacher’s position has also undergone modi- 
fication, and change is also noticed in the roles he has to play in 
society. 

There are a number of sub-roles that the teacher is expected to 
play in the community. It is argued that the teacher should be the 
fountain head of morality and kttowledgc. Parents expect the 
teachers to be better model of behaviour for the children. Although 
patents practise bad habits such as drinking, smoking and gambling, 
they expect the teacher to avoid such practices which their children 
would possibly immitate. Consequently the teacher is expected to 
practise correct speech, good manners, modesty, prudence, honesty, 
responsibility, friendliness and so on, which are the personal virtues 
of the middle class. He is further expected to be a pioneer in the 
world of ideas, and in formulating the values and ideals of society. 
Moitovct they ate expected to be experts in regard to children, and 
the subjects which they teach. They arc further expected to main- 
tain good character. But one can notice that there are contradic- 
tions in the sub*rolcs that teacher is expected to play, and hence 
role-conflicts arc inevitable among the teachers. One of the major 
factors of role-conflicts is the socio-economic conditions. When the 
teachers get low salaries, h is dlOicuU, and at times impossible to 
play these roles and maintain standards of taste for the pupils. The 
second is the citizen-role, regarding their public and private conduct 
is. teachers are expected to yday their role more t igourously In pro- 
>1, fessioDS of lesser prestige and low-economic returns than their 
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neighbours. The (hird facTor is Ihc role of expert. Although he is 
expected to be an expert, his expert knowledge will be supereecded 
by the community groups which often dictate class room content and 
procedures that are at times contrary to Ills expert knowledge. These 
roIe-conQicts have made the teacher frustrated. 

As a result of these contradictions, there is a tendency to 
disregard the leaching profession. Professions tend to be judged in 
terms of money and power. A disproportionate emphasis is placed 
on monetary standards. It is regarded that leaching profession is 
the noblest but the poorest as far as the emoluments arc concerned, 
which forces teachers to become discontented, ft is really a matter 
of very grave concern if these conditions remain without being tack- 
led by the society. Ill-paid and dissatisfied teachers and Ibeir miser- 
able status will have their own repurcussions. The consequences that 
follow out of such a situation are unimaginable. 

Added to this there is also a tendency that ibe teacher is loos- 
ing his prestige. This loss of prestige of a teacher is due to various 
forces over which he has no control. The attitudes of society to 
professions and the change in the social valuations of such profes- 
sions have themselves affected his altitude to his profession. Con- 
sequently he has developed a liking to certain methods by which he 
could fight his poverty stricken conditions, and enhance his prestige 
and rank in society. Poverty on tbe one hand and social neglect on 
the other have greatly aggravated this situation, and driven the 
teachers to politicians and the power elite for help in order to im- 
prove his position in the school and in society. When once teacher 
resorts to this kind of activity of approaching the politician and 
administrator for help in order to enhance his own status acd prestig 
in his profession, there is every possibility of vadermiaing bis pro- 
fessional ideal which indirectly ioBuences his action which by itself 
would contribute to the low status of his profession that society 
accords. Teachers cannot be blamed for this, because social situa- 
tions demand of him such actions. 

Added to this, there is the problem of the recruitment policy 
of the teachers. The administrator, the politician including teachers 
who serve as experts in "selection committees” try to manipulate and 
influence recruitment of teachers. Tbe teacher’s cliques favour in 
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recruitment their own friends , own students, or their own candidates 
based on linguistic, regional, religious or caste afTiliation. The 
administrator and the politician will have their own narrow interests 
in these policies. In such circumstances, the really deserving will be 
left behind or would be assigned inferior position and the mediocre 
will top the list and they monopolise and decide educational 
policies. 


It is desirable always that people who pursue certain profes- 
sions should have a genuine desire to do so. Then only one could 
expect efficiency in the profession. Determination to continue in a 
particular profession inspite of serious disadvantages, will have the 
way to attain mastery over it. It is especially so in the leaching pro- 
fession. But today many people come to the teaching profession 


without any vocation. Many who are rejected in other professions 
take up to this profession in large number. The one to suppliment her 
husband s income, the one who obtained low grades in the examina- 
tions, the one who faces the tortures of unemployment for a long 
time, the teacher politician, the physically handicapped, the laiy, 
the disappointed, the frustrated and the socially disadvantaged come 
to the leaching profession in large numbers. They crovid the pro* 
fessiom, since they cannot be entertained nnyishcre. One can ima- 
gine the danger awaiting forthefulntc, since these persons arc ex- 
pected to decide the destiny of millions of youths. As lung as these 
situations continue, teaching profession cannot command high respect 
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Introduction 

Difficulties In educational planning result in large part from 
exaggerated expectations of what schools can be expected to con- 
tribute to national development. High expectations for social 
benefits from formal education have some common social and 
intellectual roots with the ideology of formal social planning and 
reliance upon planning as a technique for social engineering. The 
expectations persist because too little attention is paid to the many 
ways in which schools are conoecled with the other institutional 
structures in actual societies. Much the same criticism of educa- 
tional planning results, moreover, from a rigorous scrutiny on 
economic grounds of the manpower asjjccts of education. 

In this very brief discussion of some of the sociological limi- 
tations on educational planning, conclusions based on more complete 
analyses are set down briefly and with few supporting illustrations. 

Seven topics have been singled out for emphasis : 

1. Ambiguities in the conceptualization of educational 
planning. 

2. The multifunctionality of formal education. 

3. Effective training for occupational goals. 

4. Socio-political constraints on educational planning. 

5. Issues of equity and quality. 

6. Schools as instruments for value reorientation. 

7. The social context of education determines its effect. 
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Ambiguities in the coDceptnalizatioD of educational planniug 

TTie following definition of planning (marking off the logically 
distinct aspects) is borrowed from Dror : ‘The process of preparing 
a set of dedsions / for action In the future / directed at achieving 
goals... 


There are certain key elements in this or related definitions : 
(o) there is orientation to the future ; (h) the focus is on action 
(rather than, for example, on acquiring knowledge) ; (c) in that 
something is being designed, there is deliberative endeavour ; by 
implication, (</) there is interdependence among a set of interlocked 
decisions ; and (e) within this bounded realm of decision, consistency 
is sought among the elements ; finally (/) there is, inescapably, a 
need to allocate scarce resources among various possible com- 
binations of actions (i,e,, costs are alwaj-s involved). 


Planning can be thorough and astute even though implementa- 
tion of the plans is very poorly done. Obviously a competent pbnncf 
Will allow for probable inefficiencies or tardiness by the agencies 
responsible for implementation ; a plan made without considering 
such probabilities would hardly deserve the name. Yet to regard 
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A third ambiguity arises out of the multifunctional character 
of education. Though many would have schools prepare people for 
certain specific tasks (as embodied in occupational skills), schools 
will and must bring about many other kinds of changes in pupils, 
such as building flexibility in responding to new opportunities. 
Sometimes an effort is made to escape this dilemma by restricting 
educational planning to setting outputs by levels only (so many 
secondary graduates) with only the broadest of specialities on each 
level. But while this view of the problem may actually lead to the 
ultimate productivity goals of the planners, it is not consistent with 
specific schedules of skills to meet manpower targets. 

Once definite manpower expectations for a nation’s school 
system ore set aside there Is a tendency to talk in very broad terms. 
Thus schools are expected to be adapted to the local society, yet to 
transform that society into a more developed one. Schools, like 
other agencies in the society, however, will foster (or at least not 
uproot) many uodesired characteristics in their products ; for exam* 
pie, schools encourage individuals to escape from the drudgery of 
farming and of mental labour— whether or not there are jobs for 
them. A society must put up with many such undesired outcomes 
once it puts its faith in formal education, and neither indoctrination 
of pupils for manipulation of curricula will dramatically change 
those outcomes. National leaders hope that modernization will be 
accompanied by an increase in the proportion of citizens who know 
hoW to adapt to new conditions. Schools alone cannot create that 
kind of men unless other social policies create opportunities and 
incentives for many individuals to plan for themselves within the 
broad frame-work of national goak. But such goals for schools are 
too broad to be aligned with definite manpower plans ; it is virtually 
impossible for such plans to be converted into specific requirements 
for schools or courses of study. 

One cannot derive definite educational programmes from a set 
of economic aims for a nation. Only in very broad terms is the 
adapting of schooling to forecasted jobs the task of the educational 
system. That responsibility, rather, lies with the employing agencies, 
rt is easier to work out new ways of combining diverse skills, or 
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skills with material resources, than to repeatedly reconstruct a school 
system. In broad terms one can specify more science, less language, 
and so on. In actuality, most statements of national needs for this 
or that kind of skill are highly unreliable and misleading as regards 
their implications for specific educational programmes. Moreover, 
most translations of such needs into specific school plans entail 
inconsistent specifications for the work of pupils. But even if school 
work could be more closely tailored to economic specifications, 
nations would be disappointed because the creation as well as the 
utilization of human resources depends upon ‘know-how’ a quality 
little fostered in even the best school systems. 


Tbc multifunctionality of formal cdocation 

In many discussions, even when not in mathematical terms, 
education is treated as a parameter in an abstract equation. The 
more common practice, of course, is to narrow education toman- 
power terms — with a polite bow to its social result. One can have 
only compassion for leaders of new nations who seek desperately to 
break the vicious circle of poverty ; much of the oversimplification 
in expectations about education stems from anxiety to obtain rapid 
development, hooking at real pupils in actual class-rooms we get a 
more heartening but also a more chastening conception of what 
schools can Jo for popils. Educational planning will remain impre- 
cise just because economic stntislics •cnplurC few of the capabilities 
that youth acquire from school. Yet. however, indireetly, each of 
the following functions of schools contributes to economic develop- 
ment. 


I. Schools always do play some pan in preparing individuals 
to earn a Using and to participate in an evolving occupational strnc- 
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increasing importance as technological advance becomes a salient 
national purpose— are the local variants of the three R's. In much 
of the world today children must learn new language and number 
systems and science for which there is no precedent in their parents’ 
lives. These competencies are as important for knitting a society 
into d polity as in readying individuals for mechanized production 
or for accepting the cues to new behaviour mediated by print. In the 
process schools always indoctrinate pupils, but more important is 
their widening of children’s comprehension of novel situations- In- 
doctrination may include speciCc political ideologies, but even the 
least tendentious stories supply new views. 

3. Schools also create individuality. They set Ihe person 
apart in some or many respects from the culture of most of his 
fellow citizens. The child learns to explore new world imagina- 
tively and to think about and react to new situations and objects. 
In this process he acquires new loyalties to various groups and 
ideals. He becom.’s acquainted with new human models with which 
to identify. By no means least, childrendevelop new conceptions of 
their own identity and of their potentialities. They accept new 
rules of conduct. They acquire confidence for entering into new 
kinds of experience, often very private ones. Pupils discover that 
they can cope with intellectual tasks, discovering that there are 
objective standards of what is correct apart from personal pref- 
erence. He who learns to sec himself in these new ways becomes 
the more productive worker and the more responsible citizen. Any 
view of educational planning that docs not seek these boons from 
schooling is myopic. 

4. Schools, jointly with other agencies, select and mould Ihe 
elites who will carry the heaviest xesponsibilities, local and national. 
The selecting is more important than the Identifying, for few can 
achieve high positions aided only by school lessons. A modern- 
izing society generates a lengthening roaster of roles of varying 
difficulty and prestige ; selecting or identifying persons for different 
strata of positions and allocating men among the specialities on each 
level require participation by scoools. Therein, of course, lie issues 
about equal opportunity and fairness. 
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5. Finally, much of what goes on ia schools is designed to 
prepctuatc and improve the educational system itself, to preserve 
old and introduce new intellectual systems. The schools do this by 
identifying and producing competence to persist to higher levels of 
school and by cj-cling personnel back into the expanding system 
as teachers. In its higher reaches this cultural function of the 
schools creates and supports a national ‘high culture' and the 
competence to share in a world culture, whether of diplomacy or 
of science. Schools in an advancing society are continually making 
the competence of previous cohorts of pupils obsolete. Though 
absorbing new cognitive maps of the world and new affective 
responses toward both old and new, youth are enabled to acquire 
the material and non-material marks of modernization. 


Most of us would like to believe that a certain incrcascm the 
percentage of youth finishing secondary school will be accompanied 
by a definite increase in national income. But such correlations 
always turn out to be loose and ambiguous, in part because of this 
mult.funcl,onamy of formal (or non-formal) cdocalfon. Tlrcsc 
funflions most be loon as lupporlise of artd supported by the social 
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that schools should have a ‘balanced* curriculum— yet what each 
pupil learns is quite unbalanced. Education, so it is said, should be 
adjusted to the needs of the developing society ; the curriculum 
should transmit specifically those skills and attitudes needed to 
transform the society in the prescribed direction. But when one 
steps outside the manpower framework— itself of illusory definite- 
ness — one can find no clear consensus on what national needs are. 
Even if wc could, wc cannot specify what particular lessons or 
methods of teaching would arouse in pupils specifically those needed 
capacities. One pupil will be drowsy except in the lessons that 
interest him. The grinding pedant may become an accurate labo- 
ratory technician ; the dunce becomes a prospering trader. Schools 
affect different pupils in bewildering ways. Neat formulas for what 
schools should accomplish and predictions of how much the growing 
cadre of secondary graduates will contribute to gross national pro- 
duct are often nullified by events. 

Pupils’ learning can be sufliciently balanced if the curriculum Is 
diversified and if classes are stimulating. Schools will be adjusted 
|o their society if alert graduates arc turned out. One eould not 
prevent schools from being in large measure adjusted or accomo- 
dated to the surrounding society, but they need not be wholly so. 
If the culture Is stagnant and hostile to the wished-for technological 
society, ‘unadopted’ schools are more likely to lead pupils to become 
alienated from traditions and receptive to novelty. Certainly also, 
miserably staffed schools Will bring few jjupiis except the most 
brilliant or rebellious to new aspirations for their lives. The norm 
of ‘adapted’ has little utility for evaluating schools ; as often as other- 
wise it would mean adapting them not to the culture of the pupils’ 
parents but to a way of life that is barely envisaged by a few national 
leaders. And few schools in so sluggish a society will leave much 
mark on their pupils’ lives unless those lives are also being moved in 
new directions by other progressive inQuences around them. 

EfTective training for occupational goals 

Any country that can put a growing proportion of its people 
to work in productive jobs will have a rising per capita income. Un- 
fortunately, training men for new kinds of work does not put iLc m 
to work. Nor does it bring either the more subtle capabilities for 
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productive work or the n 

tence. The most frustratiuon-human factors of production into exis- 
is that they lack the resouig handicap of under-developed countries 
the men who will know ho-ces with which to train a labour force or 
training and useful emplcw to use those who are trained. Effective 
and a core of men alroyment presuppose experienced instructors 
Even when places forusady busy in the new kinds of production, 
remains the question of the of new skills are at hand, however, there 
training. e niost suitable places in which to provide 

Several conditions 


adequate supply of trainedmust be met if a country is to have an 
bring about and schools labour. These conditions are difficult to 

(a) there must be oppo are related differently to each condition : 
opportunities must be CrtunUies for men to use skills and those 

(b) there must be adifliearly visible to the potential workers; 
individuals to prepare Terenlialed sltuclutc of incentive impelling 
proportioned to the impoor the jobs, and these incentives must be 
developmenl process ; (cj.rtance of the differeot linds of jobs in the 
and variety, must be prov schooling or training, in sufficient amount 
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If plans for schools are tightly linked to projected estimates of 
skills wanted, the previously mentioned misapprehension that occu- 
pation and kind or level of schooling must be closely linked is 
encouraged. But if the more prudent assumption is made that in 
most occupations there is a wide range of schooling, training and 
ability, the projections for opening schools will have to be in very 
broad terms. Tim allows educational planning to go forward more 
autonomously, gearing into economic ends more on its own terms. 

Planning in terms of specific schedules of needed skills leads to 
exaggeration of the need for the middle and higher levels of skill. 
This occurs partly because planning procedures were worked out by 
men from the advanced nations who have forgotten how crude was 
the labour force that built their own economics. Virtually never 
does a manpower plan get formulated in terms of how few indivi- 
duals with the scarced skills the developing country can get along 
with during the next few decades. No doubt, also, the academic 
bias of advisers to developing countries foslers inflation in the esti- 
mates of high-level manpower needs. Few planners, one suspects, 
have any realization of how adept employers are in utilizing half- 
trained men. Gearing plans for school precisely into estimates of 
needed skills fosters the very rigidity that would prevent flexible 
adjustment by workers to changing economic circumstances. 

Failure to seek flexibility in plans for training and utilizing men 
in production is associated with a common propensity to think in 
terms of goals rather than in terms of the steps by which an eco- 
nomy grows. One protection against this bias is to think first in 
terms of the services to be performed and then estimating (he train- 
ing that will Suffice. For example, if the aim is to reduce illness in 
the population at the least cost, a country needs many sanitarians 
and nurses but very few physicians. The aim for a poor country is 
to maximize the flow of services, not the numbers of highly skilled 
men. 

From the foregoing considerations it is clear that determining 
the variety and place of training for occupations requires a more 
subtle analysis than the estimating of the amount of trained compe- 
tence needed. It is fallacious to argue that because development 
requires human capital, which requires education, a country must set 
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up numerous technical schools. If the skills arc standardized, needed 
in considerable numbers, and widely used, it is clTicient to establish 
trade schools to train men in them. Similar considerations plus the 
large admixture of science support (he establishment of polytech- 
nical schools for the sub-professional occupations. For the very rare 
specialities that require extended formal education it is wasteful 
to provide programmes within a country's universities until deve- 
lopment is well along. With comparatively few exceptions that 
relJect special local circumstances, technical streams or schools on 
the secondary level have low priority. The more vulnerable such 
skills are to obsolescence, the more wasteful and incflicienl it will 
be to train for them in schools. (The kind of education most likely 

to suffer from over-investment in technical schools is that for pros- 
pective teachers of science.) For most members of the labour force 
the function of schools is to make them ready to learn specific voca- 
tional skills. 


By shifting as much of the direct occupational training as possi- 
ble to programmes run by employers (including public agencies such 
M railways), adjustment of the supply of skills to genuine demands 
for them is more assured. It is the men who will pay for the skills 
«ho judge howmuuyund which kinds of trained men are needed. 
Moreover, there is an enormous saving on teachers since many of 

them can be semor workers in Arms nr government offlees. StiU an- 

other advantage is that training is given to committed workers rather 
than to potential workers ; utttition and unnecessary shifting among 
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other hand, the possibilities of (he private schools adjusting for the 
shortcomings of the public system or filling in the gaps arc fore- 
closed. The flexibility and innoration in schools and other training 
that played so central a part in western economic development can- 
not operate freely in most countries today. 

In a wholly public educational qrstera, though efforts are made 
to orient schools toward economic development, political criteria 
often outweigh economic ones in shaping educational policy. On 
the one hand, high levels of literacy and luxurious universities may 
be sought for their prestige value in the international scene— even 
though less ambition in these spheres would release large resources 
for other development projects. In countries with widespread suff- 
rage, electoral rivalries may encourage spreading educational re- 
sources thinly over apathetic populations as well as in areas eager 
for schools. Thereby the rewarding linkage between local econo- 
mic advance and locnl educational progress is weakened. There may 
be ethnic favouritism in offering places in schools. Rapid expansion 
may so lower standards that later stages of schooling are handicap- 
ped and students in local or overseas universities must spend a year 
or more In remedial work. 

However defensible or desirable some of the political accom- 
modations may be, they undermine the congruence between eco- 
nomic planning and educational planning that supplies much of the 
rationale for the latter. The task becomes one of manoeuvring the 
available resources so as to minimize political unrest. Attention is 
turned from planning the educational system to implementing 
decisions taken on neither educational nor economic grounds. Nor 
do political considerations yield aims as definite as those derived 
from economic or educational considerations. We may acquiesce in 
particular political goals for education, and the planner must always 
take those into account. But when combined with economic goals 
for education, it may prove exceedingly difficult to meet the planning 
criteria of congruence, consistency and continuity. 

It is primary education that is relied upon to prepare youth to 
read newspapers, understand national symbols or the allusions of 
leaders, and participate in electoral and party work. This unifying 
effect has always been one of the main outcomes of popul; 
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tion. By compirison, direct indoctrination in political ideologies has 
rather minor effects ; indeed, indirect political socialization may well 
be most effective. Unquestionably, national consensus does contri- 
bute to a developmental plan but that consensus is probably more 
certainly produced by the normal curricula than by blunt imposition 
of political dogmas. Moreover, once national leaders come to view 
schools as captive audiences for exhortation, they will press for more 
and more time to be given to it. If the argument that schools form a 
citizenry more effectively by indirect routes is persuasive, educational 
planners may be more ready to set forth the view that time used 
for explicity political teaching would be better used for science or 
other pragmatic subjects. 


Those nations that have strong local or tribal cultures contend- 
ing for dominance face an additional political complication. Or 
there may be the task of starting all pupils off in their vernacular 
tongue. If emphasis is given to ‘localizing’ the school lessons rather 
than to focusing mainly upon the universalistic three R’s and other 
foundations of a technological society, leaders face a dilemma. Com- 
monly the only truly local material is the tribal, yet inclusion of 
^ch lorem lessons may subvert the drive for national consensus. 
Official encouragement of traditional materials (beyond a modest 
extent m literature, geography, or history courses) will make it diffi- 
cult for educational planners to reach any firm estimate of what 
competence graduates of the school will have in mathematics, 
science, or other subjects assumed to prepare for vocational life, 
leads •” '» the degree that it 
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mainly from a centralised press and mostly in a national context. 
Thereby much of the anticipated pay-off from schooling in terms 
of practical competence will be lacking ; consequently the projections 
of competence for economic roles upon which the planner was count- 
ing will prove widely exaggrerated. 

Within the administrative sphere also there are some serious 
political hindrances to educational planning. Where the ovenvhclm- 
ing proportion of educated men are employed in the civil service, 
their potential contributions to policy arc in large part neutralized by 
the convention of civil service neutrality. Both the emergence of 
innovation and its conversion into practice become blocked when 
virtually all decisions must pass through the meandering corridors of 
government offices. Centralized decisions lengthen the distance of 
the decision-maker from tthe circumstances about which decisions 
must be made. If decisions are taken away from the local habitat of 
activities, the net contribution to growth processes per secondary or 
university graduate diminishes. It is not without significance that 
many more countries provide courses in public administration than 
in business management— thus, incidentially, increasing their need 
for expatriate managers. 

Hence the projections of correlations between outputs from 
schools and rates of economic growth will prove disappointing, 
because so few of the highly trained men have a chance to make 
autonomous decisions regarding the activities on which they have 
the most intimate knowledge. Within the economic sphere in both 
free-enterprise and socialist systems, the problem of decentralizing 
decisions to effectively smaller and more local centres is a challenge. 

A vigorous nation needs to have continua of communication 
throughout its parts rather than a hiatus between citizens and deci- 
sion-makers. Ideas and information must flow between focal .and 
central areas and among local areas. A long chain of intermediary 
individuals is needed in both public and private spheres ; this is the 
less often mentioned theme in the repeated lament that developing 
countries cannot find enough middle-level personnel. If these net- 
works of communication are too tbio, the anticipated pay-off from 
an expanding educational system will be less than in societies that 
spread educated men more evenly among communities and along 
the hierarchies of communication and control. 
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Issne ol equity and quality 

In order for a society to obtaio and operate a modern eco- 
nomy its people must acquire the necessary skills, but the quality of 
those skills can be ensured by more than one means. As remarked 
at several places, the readiness of employers to efficiently use and im- 
prove their workers is one important means. Maintaining standards 
in schools is another means ; this is discussed at length below. Third, 
efforts can be made to widen educational opportunities so that pro- 
gressively larger parts oI the population become the recipients oi 
programmes to improve human resources. But this last policy gives 
rise to bothersome questions, for a country in the earlier stages of 
development cannot offer schooling impartially to all categories of 
people and to all localities and at the same lime obtain the maxi- 
mum flow of skills at tolerable levels of cost. Wc proceed first to 
explore some of the different and often incompatible conceptions of 
equity and efficiency in schooling. (When educational planning is 
brought into the picture we must consider also the question of free- 
dom of choice in education and jobs.) 

There arc at least four distinct conceptions of equity : 

1. Give each child the same amount of schooling. No coun- 
try seriously follows this policy ; where is seems to approximate such 
a situation qualitative distinctions arc intioduccd. 

2. Give a certain raininium schooling to each child — eliminat- 
ing the persistent local pockets of complete— but allow the more 
responsive areas or families to obtain more schooling. 

3. Assume each individual sufficient education to reach his 

potential for mental development. No country has ever seriously 
striven for this goal unless it defines 'potential’ in traditional 
aeademve terms that taeatly most children. All school 

systems rest on assumptions as to which potentials (and whose) it 
is most worth while to invest it 

4. Give each child schooling so long as his gain in learning 
(for given inputs of money or teachers’ time) reaches some agreed 
upon amount. In practice the norm is defined usually in terms of 
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passes on cxaminallons. 'Hiis is equity among those children poss- 
essing the appropriate talent. Those judgement likewise rest on 
conventional notions of what it is worth-while for children to 
learn in school. There is an alternative criterion that manpower 
and educational planners arc curiously reluctant to use ; continue 
educating children so long as their projected life-production value 
exceeds (by an agreed amount) the cost of their trainining. (Much 
of the cost is for teachers, especially the opportunity costs represen- 
ted by what those teachers could contribute in a different employ- 
ment). 

The equity criteria shade into the efficiency ones ; thus the first 
norm listed below is an alternative version of the fourth on above. 

I. Admit pupils beginning with those judged to have the 
greatest potential for learning and proceed to the point at which 
obtainable resources to support schools are used up. (This implies 
choosing pupils rather than district for subsidy.) Some children 
leam more than others, and the higher skills do not need to be 
so plentiful as the lower ones. The fourth equity norm above is 
really an efficiency norm in that ability to learn becomes defiaed 
norrowly. Developing countries may be tempted to focus mainly 
upon that learning which is assumed to be most closly related to 
productivity. Yet to offer educational opportunities on the basis 
oftalentisno more cqnitable— however much more efficient it 
may be for the society— than to allocate opportunities by sex or race 

2. Provide schools mainly on first to those subpopulatious or 
localities from which a given educational iinvesfment will evoke the 
-largest response : persistence in school, -good marks, and demand 
for still more schooling. Where there is the most interest in scbocis, 
as we know, the extra-school environment is also most supportive 
of schools. By favouring the already leading districts or social 
groups, however, equity norms are violated. Yet this second effici- 
ency norm appeals to planners because public interests in schools 
-varies with the level of economic dynamic in an-area. 
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3. Priority investments in schools should be in the levels and 
locations where returns in productivity most exceed costs. And 
such investment should be extended so long as the excess of benefits 
over costs of schooling equals or exceeds that from alternative in- 
vestments. Clearly this third efliciency criterion is the most defini- 
tely economic. While it is diflicult to make accurate application of 
this criterion, the attempt must be made if educational planning is 
to be more than a shibboleth. The second efficiency norm is the 
one most closely linking intra-cducational allocation with economic 
development, but the third one is most useful in setting the total 
investment for schools. 


Questions about freedom of choice arise with any governmen- 
tal system of education. Free choice among publicly subsidized 
schools combined with freedom to cst.ibli$h private schools could 
resoUesome of the dilemmas here. But other problems could be 
aggravated ; thus in some developing countries permissive policies 
on opening schools have multiplied inferior schools beyond justifi- 
able limits. Moreover a country would still have to face questions 
of selection for schools by ability, and schooling would be distributed 
in part by families’ willingness and ability to pay for them. (It Is 
uncertain how much different that distribution would be from the 
existing one in most developing countries.) 
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tunitics, and even that they arc able to determine the efTects of their 
actions upon future demand-supply relationships. 

Within the context of the considerations being explored in this 
section, it is important to notice that the prevalent practice of work- 
ing out educational plans on the national, aggregate level ignores 
innumerable inequities inefTIciencies within and among the districts 
of a country. Yet if some kind of harmonization between those 
two norms is attempted for each district, the over-all national con- 
gruence between educational and other plans will be reduced. It was 
remarked earlier that combining non-economic with economic aims 
for education in planning eliminates much of the seeming definite- 
ness that appeared to inhere in the manpower forecasts to which 
schools plans were to be adjusted. In the same way, the attempt to 
harmonize equity with efficiency considerations will produce incon- 
gruence. In both examples, part of the maladjustment represents 
inconsistency between short and long-run plans, but a larger part 
reflects the impossibility of achieving unambiguous programme 
specifications when more than one goal on the benefit side is consi- 
dered. (Only at an advanced slate of affluence can a society achieve 
a reasonably good balance among these opposed goals.) 

Considerations of equity versus efiiciency are linked in turn 
with problems about the quality of schools. Until a fairly advanced 
stage of development, the spread of education through a population 
increases the gaps in schooling among subpopulations : villages and 
cities, less and more properous districts, upholders of old and of new 
values, poor and rich. It is often said, in the face of these imparities, 
that at least the country can make sure that those who graduate 
from its schools meet satisfactory standards even if few can become 
graduates. Where the local culture does not appreciate the impor- 
tance of quaVily m school pertormance, poVicmg oT Tnrniimnn stand- 
ards can be defended. But fidelity to 'high’ academic standards can 
also give rise to serious dilemmas. 

Schools are expected both to select pupils for advancement in 
the system and to allocate them among types of school or curricu- 
lum on any given level of the system. Selection may rely in varying 
mixture upon teachers* estimates, external examinations, ability to 
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pay, or interest. Using the same sorts of indicators, often com- 
bined with largely mythical ^assumptions about ‘types of minds’, 
pupils are adjudged capable of fioishios the grammer stream or as 
most suitably directed into a vocational or other course. Clearly, 
selection and allocation are interlinked. And, of course, the criteria 
used in either process may.vary in validity and relit bility. 


If the means of. selection arc >cry narrow (or bookish), for 
example, allocation among kinds of schooling must be incflicicnt 
since most of the potential range of pupils, capabilities have not 
come under scrutiny. This consideration is crucial for those who 
desire that school prepare youth for other than academic sorts of 
jobs. Seldom is the validity of these criteria tested by examining 
the adult vocational success of pupils with different amounts or kinds 
of schooling. Yet if qualifications for occupations arc stipulated 
narrowly or preponderantly in terms of formal educational, the con- 
gruence between schooling and anticipated productivity of these in- 
dividuals in their employment will be lowered. Indeed, to make 
entry to jobs depend closely on certificates is to put an undue part of 
the task of both selection and allocation of iadividuals among adult 
roles upon the schools. After all, formal scliooling is only a mode- 
lately good predictor of economic performance apart from the high- 
est and lowest categories of jobs. If educational planning Is carried 
out m terms of definite specifications of school certificates fitted pre- 
cisely to predicted indexes of -.productivity for various classes of 
wor ers, the very definiteness that is assumed to inhere in educational 
P nning will be frustrated. In countries with too few school places 
o satis y existing aspirations, it is also a widespread practice for in- 
butto ^ second choice 
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developing countries for innovative men or the prime need to im- 
prove the utilization of available 'manpower.- Examination systems 
commonly discourage flexibility and reinforce' conservatism. Com- 
bined with the planner’s penchant for copying Western standards of 
competence for occupations, formal schooling is usually prolonged 
beyond necessity. 

It is overlook often that a high rate of wastage in schools (espe. 
daily elementary) may be in part the price a country pays for the 
search process to identify pupils ready and aspiring for further 
education. An eflicient and honest examination system is also costly. 
If that cost Is to be justifled . and the search process improved, some 
of the familiar effects of external examination systems have to be 
combated, though where places are fewer than applicants by a wide 
margin most of these deleterious effects must be suffered. 

Efforts to maintain standards in school systems create tensions 
among teachers on different levels of (he system. Each teacher is 
supposed to instruct (be pupils in certain matters that are useful to 
all citizens, but at the same time a certain proportion of pupils must 
be qualified for advancement to the next grade or level. Thus, an 
elementary (cacher may try to use real-life materials to make her 
classes ^interesting and to encourage pupils to venture outside the 
standardized syllabus. Although she has little voice in choosing the 
pupils who will be accepted into secondary school, she knows that 
she will be judged by how welt her pupils do in the next class or 
school and in the leaving examination. Naturally she hesitates to 
depart from the beaten path even if she is so fortunate as to know 
how to do so. Thus, the mechanism that is set up to validate certi- 
ficates of competence for-graduates operates to narrow and aridify 
the content of lessons, however broad the syllabus. The multifunc- 
ikKtsIfi'iy ?s{es£ ia s<^<jcls (spoicca <?if At as sarJhr h attass- 

ated by the efforts to build an orderly school system turning out 
certified and hopefully standardized graduates. 

It may help to sec schoob against the broader socialization 
process that works in every society towards both homogenizing indi- 
viduals and differentiating them from each other. The historic emer- 
gence of formal schools has systematized that dual process. Schools 
diffuse a common culture among the growing generation, but they 
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also identify individuals to be trained for specialized functions. The 
equity norm is more suited to the homogenizing function of schools, 
while efficiency norms relate more to creation of specialized persons, 
though both norms arc relevant to each task. 

Children’s aspirations to persist in school reflect individual ap- 
preciation of opportunities to rise above the populace, but conti- 
nual extension of schooling throughout the population reflects social 
determination not to allow privilege elites to consolidate their 
position. Extension of schools into districts displaying little readi- 
ness to use them will lower the correlation between schooling and 
ocenpation upon which the planner relies. Strict examination stand- 
ard and close articulation among levels of schools on the basis of 
those examinations (i.e., selection) will raise the correlations. Yet, 
at the same time, a highly selective school system relying upon aca- 
demic examinations may diminish the total influence of schools upon 
individuals’ lives, and it will diminish the aggregate effect of schools 
upon economic growth. 


Schools as Instroment for valne reorientation 

Only i^f schools jivo individuals more than simple skills in lilc- 
rncy and n few rudimentary vocational operations will those indivi- 
duals he able to participate fully i„ development. Schools make their 
largest contribution by widening the borirons of youth, by giving 
them n capac.ly to emphnsiae with new human situations, and by 
preparing them to share m innovative activity. We know all loo 
little about how to bring about rbese kinds of Luiug Ir Za Z 
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ners task is not to find out what schooling has contributed to 
growth jn some advanced country during the past half century or so 
but to calculate the pay-off in his own country from the kind of 
graduades his school system can turn out. He has to figure out what 
is the change potential built into the graduates in his country. 

Preparing pupils for practical activities has been an issue about 
which much coatroversy has swirled in development circles. It is 
widely assumed that by implanting new values in pupils, particularly 
by means of some kind of vocational education, the proportion oi 
educated but untrained graduates can be reduced. This argument 
is linked often with the contention that a new nation must have a 
new kind of education, quite different from the one implanted by 
colonial rulers or a former ruling group. Only brief reflexion is 
needed, however, to release that independence supplies no relief 
for education. Perhaps, even, with independence a country can more 
freely copy specifically the kind of education that seemingly brought 
development to the advanced countries. Underslandably. leaders of 
new nations or of those newly determined to modernize wish to have 
an educational system adapted to their own customs and aspirations. 
Indeed, schools are always coloured by the surrounding society, 
and a school system that is functioning effectively in a society will 

be localized to its milieu. 

But leaders wish also to produce a technological society, and 
that aim forces them to rely largely upon models created in the wore 
developed societies. Obviously a useful education will be adapted 
to the society in which it operates. But it does not follow that 
literacy sort of schooling must be avoided. It is not easier, and no 
more coatrJbutive to development, to teach carpentry than arithm- 
tic ; neither is intrinsically the more practical. The economic and 
social needs of a developing Society are numerous and diverse. It 
profits us little to try to inventory such needs and then deduce the 
most appropriate kinds of school lessons. 

Another misleading slogan is that lessons should deal with ob- 
jects instead of words. Though objects clearly have priority over 
words, the most important outcome of schooling is ability to concep- 
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tualise and to manipulate symbols. A sounder variant of this posi- 
tion is technology and efficient social . organization. Yet science can 
be taught as bookishly as Latin ; when .laboratory work consists of 
demonstrations by a mental assistant, pupils will gain little respect- 
for the pragmatic and experimental aspects of science. 

Most arguments about adapting schools to the local society and 
Us needs are fallacious or equivocal.- To be sure, if graduates held 
poorer jobs typically than non-graduates, .we would suspect the 
school system was of little or even negative utility. But the usual 
situation is the opposite. It is always difficult to decide whether 
schools, arc congruent with the society ; we are in fact unable to 
make that judgement about our own Western societies. Schools can- 
undergird a renaissance oflocal traditions but prepare pupils poorly 
for parlicipitating m modernizing changes. Those citizens longest 
in contact with the West may be served well by the schools while the 
rrr, t>y «ch schoolins a. they 
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»hich fradna,esar=::i;:e~‘'-“:^"P-- •-ffi-ney wiUr 
depends mainly upon decisions and ope- 
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rations outside the schools- Moreover, unempJoyjuent of graduates 
may occur because political dedsions have over-expanded the schools. 
Unrealistic wage structures may have been: imposed on employers 
who therefore hire fewer men, or empfoyers may not yet have 
learned how to use the better labour fource that is being made avail- 
able to them by the slowly improving schools. Graduates may be 
ineffective also because the peripheral learning that so permeates- 
schools in advanced countries has not yet taken root ; this again is a 
reason for being sceptical of. (he employment significance of school • 
certificates. 

When vocational education is under discussion, there should be 
as much concern for implanting attitudes of workmanship as in 
teaching specific skills, for attitudes and motives determine how 
skill will be used, fn planning vocational tralningon the secondary 
level, for example, a ministry can choose among policies or combi- 
nations of them : (a) schools can be set up to train in specific crafts 
(tractor-driving or carpentry) ; (b) schools can focus on teaching 
science (including having pupils construct their, own apparatus) ; 
(c) pupils from the first year in school can be given mechanical toys 
and science kits (graded to their maturity) ; Icarniag that is play 
may be the most effective ; (d) various sandwich courses and on-the- 
job programmes can be encouraged— (hough these are mos( useful 
at I post-secondary ages ; (e) a -few, including the writer, come out 
strongly for putting large educational investments into provisions of 
information about conceptions. 

The choices range, from turning out men with definite skills 
ready for employment to relying upon schools to prepare people to 
receive specific training. The latter alternative expresses a view heard 
more often from employers than from others ; from most employees 
effective learning for work begins with faking a job. General and 
vocational education are not substitutes but complements. This leads 
to policies that encourage flexibility in utilization of men. It also is 

to say that individuals should postpone occupational choice as late 
as the society can allow them to remain out of employment. Needless 
to say, it simplifies the planner’s task while making it also less essen- 
tial for he is not then obliged to forecast and schedule particular 
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curricula (below a fairly high level of school). He car turn much of 
the scheduling, forecasting, and training over to employees. The 
problem becomes as much or more of inducing employers to hire 
men and making it worth-while for employers to provide training 
than of central planning of programmes in practical education. 

But it is over the appropriate kind of schooling for village child- 
ren of peasants that the fiercest controversy has raged. There is wide- 
spread advocacy for orienting curricula in village schools mainly 
toward work on the land and increasing respect for farming as a 
way of life. 


However, the percentage of rural children who will be drawn 
into non-farm jobs varies widely over a country and changes quickly 
in any given locality. It is wasteful to reach the craft of farming to 
children who will go to towns ; what they need is readiness to absorb 
other kinds of training. Even those who remain in village will bene- 
fit little from imitating their parents* tillage practices in school gar- 
dens ; in fact they will be repelled by the drudgery. If it is an im- 
proved farming that is to be taught In the village schools— assuming 
peasant parents would tolerate that ‘waste* of time-how will a 
county find teachers who will know which improved farm practices 
are suitable for particular locality to which they happen to be posted? 
At the same time, the village teacher— who usually lis less well 
educated or trained than other teachers— must struggle to make sure 
pupils learn the simple three R*s. 


It IS futile to blame schools for the flow of youth to towns ; the 
aKusalion was proved groundless in the West decades ago. It is 
education as sach, not particular lessons, that motivates pupils to 
iZ 'T^iTu ' >tat push prevails over pull. One can imagine 
lesson^ that hoMagrrenUnre in respect, but not to the degree that 

peer ror°Dl.v 1 One would like schools to tSeh res- 

‘but The function oreduea- 

lunplics an escan f ^ ®^^dhooling for individuals is that it 

-upplics an escape from physical labour. 

orconsensus'’anrpo''Bibly'°cvcr''’ ^are certain bases 

y ven certain ideologies ; there wc are 
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concerned with common values. But in the vocational domain, the 
individual is concerned with his private and separate career. His 
success depends upon his capacity to calculate and to decide as an 
autonomous agent— particularly the majority of individuals who are 
self-employed. Schools can seldom implant vocational preferences 
that run counter to opportunities that are visible to the individual. 
But, once more, this argues for flexible allocation of individuals to 
training and for planning in broad categories of education and work 
rather than in terms of specific occupations. 

The interrelated problems that have been under discussion in 
this section must be viewed from within the schools as well. First of 
all, there is the familiar shortage of qualified teachers— a shortage 
that will persist into fairly advanced stages of development or even 
longer. In most countries, few teachers can instruct in more than 
rudimentary topics of the basic syllabus. With ah the handicaps in 
teaching the core subjects, for schools to attempt also to try to mani- 
pulate attitudes would quickly overload the curriculum. The quality 
of education in most schools will long be so low that all suggested 
new tasks for the schools must be viewed wiih reserve. 

In the last analysis, Individuals are prepared for living in a new 
and more open and changing society not by indoctrination in values 
but by learning the skills that will prepare Ihem to continue to learn 
in the new society. 


The social context of education defennincs its effect 

Social scientists who study education differ as to the impor- 
tance of formal education for social change, and even the same 

writer tak» different posilioDS according to the particuiar .ssne. Is 
schooling in the short-run and in the long-run, more determined by 

than determining of the main features of a society 7 Obviously, untd 
a society has developed over generations an elaborate system of for- 
mal education and auxiliary Iraining. together with the other cultural 
influences of complex societal life, it will not posses a complex tech- 
nology and a highly productive economy. But development consists 
or, succession of short-runs. As in walking, it maybe education 
leads out the first step, or it may be the economy or the polity ; 
t ' y moment it will be diflicull to decide which 'foot' brought the 
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country to its present spot. In sustained development all these fac- 
tors supports each other. The questions as to the eOect of education 
is Ihus circular and really unanss^'erable. 

If one turns this another way, the effect of education on a 
society depends largely upon the readiness of non-educational insti- 
tutions to make use of the capacities that schools have implanted in 
pupils. All adults in an oil-rich country could be secondary gradu- 
ales, yet be unable to carry out complex production except under 
guidance of expatriates. In countries without that special natural ' 
resource a high level of average education cannot be achieved unless 
the population produces most of the resources to support schools 
aiong the way. There is not a high correlation between 
oomlncs level or schoolios end their pee eop, Vo ineomes-eod the 
etlet may be the prior factor. Skills funelion only as incorporated ' 
leamefa »l-=<l.ar this behaviour U be 

rndt Zm^y "= try 10 keep education 

=aS be aromJ^^rr“u*"J? in balance ; to the e.leut that this 
school. ^ adjusting element will seldom be the 

tries r‘ei«t“ mi ac tl'velopinE couu- 

ers Z brSedrr“'“'’?'°" nraaLal work- 

Africa anniseZcfhow'fW 

of many white<!ollar ioh’s If nmooE rural youth ahead 

some land with capital and °° 

oppottuoities, many w V ew f mL'r 

recommended iodoettiiaZ oJ ^'^"™'”’’'^- '^o'- '' 'bo often- 

maoy would be kept in rural a Popils actually succeeded, too 

scarcer than now. At the a "as and opportunities would be even 
tnoreoser. few pupil, will be' h H ™ ''ooational choices arc made, 
farmers and conlident that thev" becoming modern 
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AI^ these considerations set forth in this section constitute a 
plea for making school systems Ocxible. Vocational qualifications 
should not be tied to a particular course of study or certificate. 
Secondary schools should normally have only a broad differentiation 
of curricula. General education should predominate heavily on the 
secondary level — including therein a strong emphasis on science. 
Pupils should be able to take varied courses and shift easily among 
curricula. Educational careers should not be determined at young 
age nor by one or two tests. There should be more than one acade- 
mic road to most vocations and .diversified linkages between formal 
Schooling and specialized trainining at work. A fluid society will be 
fostered by a fluid educational system. 

Education has to be linked to the interest that are the stuff of 
development. Where people arc demanding schools— at least where 
they keep their children in school— we can usually be confident that 
development , is already occurring. Wastage is least in the areas 
with highest average rates cf enrolment. Appreciation of schooling 
is mainly a reflection of experienced or directly obser^•cd opportuni- 
ties to use what the school offers In activities that will contribute to 
development. This is why educational planning need to be done 
for local areas as well as far (be whole nation, but it is also why 
planning will be imprecise. 

Few Westerns realize bow modest was the independent contri- 
bution of schools to economic development in their own countries 
betore the roost recent decades. Though the network of schools was 
thin and their qualily poor; 'there were nevertheless many other 
inducements to accept new ideas and to enter into new kinds of 
production. There were many living models of success for youth 
•to emulate. The cultural impoverishment in this broader sense in 
most developing countries (oviside the capitals) is difficult to com- 
prehend. Even -when observed, its importance as a hindrance to 
development is often underestimated. In frontier United States, for 
example, there were newspapers ; some lawyers, physicians, clergy, 
teachers ; and there were many educated mothers. Often there were 
libraries, lyceums, workwgmen*s institutes, and the like. Few deve- 
loping countries have begun as yet to acquire -these for the binter- 
'land communities.Tn the West, those influences rested on a spreading 
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literacy but they also made literacy functional. Schools under such 
conditions has to assume only a modest socialization task, for the 
bulk of the stimuli to change were outside schools. 

. The concentration of the best educated men in central cities 
and in official positions in developing nations reduces the impact of 
each of them upon the society. There arc few sigorous economic, 
po iiical, and cultural activities in local areas linked in with the 
Cl e groups of the capital. Hence the importance of cncouracing 
economic decisions, and active 
X?™ r "'-“ri'l-n.cnl for vigour in local lifc- 
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less concerned with ensuring the woner'"" Planning is 

tions than with establishing enectire Huh '“"r"' "“mpa- 
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contributing to modernization. a"'ial 
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than must be made in expanding or shrinking and in articulating 
different educational programmes. As pointed out often in the pre- 
ceding pages, many operations that will root schools firmly in their 
societal milieu are unrelated to or even opposed to most of the con- 
siderations dealt with by manpower planners. 

This paper has opposed many popular proposals to add to 
the work of schools in des’cloping countries made for the laudable 
purpose of making pupils more practical in their outlooks. In some 
cases it was contended simply that ill-prepared pupils and teachers 
could not carry a heavier burden than the cojc items of the 
curriculum. In other cases the argument was that suggested policies 
would introduce too much rigidity into the educational system. The 
plea was to allow schools more autonomy. If schools are allowed to 
concentrate on their proper work, they will turn out a more broadly 
educated generation ready to enter into practical training program- 
mes. This permissive approach is more likely to bring the much- 
desired ‘social’ benefits of schools, and at the same time contribute 
more surely to economic development while not being smothered 
narrowly conceived economic demands. 
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ceding pages, many operations that will root schools firmly in their 
societal milieu are unrelated to or even opposed to most of the con- 
siderations dealt with by manpower planners. 

This paper has opposed many popular proposals to add to 
the work of schools in developing countries made for the laudable 
purpose of making pupils more practical in their outlooks. In some 
cases it was contended simply that ill-prepared pupils and teachers 
could not carry a heavier burden than the coie items of the 
curriculum. In other cases the argument was that suggested policies 
would introduce too much rigidity into the educational system. The 
plea was to allow schools more autonomy. If schools are allowed to 
concentrate on their proper work, they will turn out a more broadly 
educated generation ready to enter into practical training program- 
mes. This permissive approach is more likely to bring the much- 
desired ‘social’ benefits of schools, and at the same time contribute 
more surely to economic development while not being smothered 
narrowly conceived economic demands. 
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The concept of the child lays importance on potenti- 

ality rather than upon norms and single measures of giftedness. It 
involves movement away from concept of single type of giftedness 
and fixed intelligence and belief in predetermined development. 

'Children possess various types of gifts. Nearly most of the 
children have In them some sort of special gift or talent. The variety 
of gifted children possessing outstanding abilities can be cla«sifled 
as follows i 

1. Outstanding intellectual ability with keen sense of reason- 
ing, language fluency, mathematical skills and spatial ima- 
gination, etc. 

2. Extraordinary ability in scieotilb subjects; machanics, tech- 
nological dexterity and acute logical and rational thinking 
ability, etc. 

3. Talents for creative arts like paintings, sculpture, music, 

’ creative writing, dramatics, dancing. 

4. Social leadership and human relationships. 

' 5. Talents for physical activities, games, sports, atfi/efics, 
climbing, hiking, camping etc. . 

It will be noted that children have got talents for one or 
more of the above abilities. But today onr attention has been con- 
centrated on only intellectually gifted children at the cost of neglect- 
ing the other gifted children. Thus modem society with its standards 
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of appreciating only the inteltectuallyand scientifically gifted has 
neglected its cultural and social human relationship. This lag of 
progress between the material and non*materi3l cultures in modern 
age could only be bridged by society encouraging and appreciating 
all outstanding talents in all fields of life. 

How shall we provide facilities for the full development of the 
special genius of the child and at the same time help to develop his 
total personality ? The problem, therefore, has to be attacked 
in two ways. Firstly, to help and encourage the child to develop his 
special gift or talent. Secondly, to provide him with facilities and 
activities that help him to develop an albround balanced personality* 
This will necessitate that the gifted children must not be segregated 
as a gifted child in one field may be average in the other. Further, by 
associating the gifted with other children they begin to appreciate 
the special talents of the other children also. Such associations hdP 
to develop an attitude which prevents the unhealthy acquiring of 
superiority complex or superior*alrs or becoming 'gificd snobs’. It Is 
very necessary also to avoid one-sided development of the child’s 
special talent at the cost of other aUainmems. People with narrow 
one-tract attitude, minder ability have prosed difUcult in their 
human relationships. Moreover, such persons trained in narrow 
fields lose the wider human pcnpcctivc and have no scruples in drop- 
ping or manufacturidg atom bomb. 


T, ="ii appreciating ihc different 

gifts should not be preferential. All outstanding talents nnd gifts 
should he weicunted and accepted on par by society. Then only Jill 
education pay equal attention to their development. Modern sJiety 
today pays enormous attention to intelleetual and seientilic talent^ 
This erroneous attitude towards other gifted children has got loti 
removed. For ail special creative talents in different fields heln to 

enrich society materially and culturally 

those talents that help to enhance ml. • '^’"''>'5"““'aE,nE only 
that our cultural development hast, a 

Democratic society which is not has H “ •>'8''" ■a"!- 

benefits should help to appreciate te°t “"“'"“E “ateria' 

lead tothcfuties. grow, h pr an 
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it is necessary that teachers and citizens in general develop equal res- 
pect for all different types of talents, . 

' ’ The next problem is how to detect a gifted child. Modern edu- 

cation has evolved many different itypes of tests for finding out the 
varied abilities of a child. . But can these standard mechanical 
tests detect a gifted child 7 For any outstanding talent is by its 
nature, neither standardised nor mechanical. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that we do not put all our faith in these tests to find out the 
gifted. The gifted have curiosity, originality, imagination and crea- 
tiveness. To find out such ability, it .requires on the part of the 
teachers to have some originality and attitude of open-mindedness. 
For today a child who does not conform to the rigid fixed lime-table 
or the routine of an institution is judged as a maladjusted or problem 
child. It is, therefore, very necessary to educate teachers who can 
do justice to the average and at the same lime show special apprecia- 
tion for the gifted out of the ordinaiy..- This leads to the problem 
of how to provide mass education to the increbing vast numbers and 
at the same time help the gifted to develop his or her special genius. 
The solutions offered to solve (his problem have been many and 
varied e.g. special schools for the gifted, homogenous classes, upgrad- 
ed curricula, acceleration etc. These > nteresting suggestions 
m.iy help the gifted to develop bis or her special talent but such 
special treatment of the gifted will not help him or her to acquire 
certain other traits of human relations and. special relationships 
which are very essential for leadership in society. It is, therefore, 
necessary to evolve school programmes that help both the average 
and the gifted to develop according to 'their abilities along with 
others. 

Education for the gifted may be reviewed under the following 
topics 

The part played by the school. 

(a) Its curriculum, projects-experiments, co-curricuIar activi- 
ties. It should challenge the gifted after attaining the 
basic Tcquircmenxs. 

ib) Library activities, both for the average and (he gif-ed. 

' (c) Social and coltnral aclivilics. drama, celebrations of festi- 

vals, dancing, art. cralls, students council, camps, scouting. 
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A.C.a, N.C.C., participation in the community activities, 
social education etc. 

The school academic programme will have topics for study as 
laid down in the curriculum. To -help the gifted, however, the 
teacher will organise projects to give learning experience to the 
children. In the projects, experiments and other co-curricular acti- 
vities the gifted will be provided with ample opportunity to exercise 
their talents. Further, these many activities in project and experi" 
raents will enable the other children also to contribute accordingly 
to their ability and aptitude. In this manner the academic programme 
will provide enough scope of work for both the average and the 
talented. Further, it is more advisable to lead the gifted on broader 
horizontal-based academic programme rather than on vertical pro- 
gramme since to*day both information and literature have increased 
cuotmously. This broad-based horizontal equipment that the gifted 
child acquires will help him in his future higher studies In the uni- 
versity. 


The library activity in the school academic programme should 
play an increasingly important role. Through the library activities 
the gifted children will be able to maintain interest in their academic 
studies. Further, the gifted who show enormous curiosity will be 
able to satisfy them by referring to the library. Thus library activi- 
ties well planned should help not only to raise the general standard 
oreducition bulhrip lopio.W. useful, teneBcial and parposeful 
activity for the gifted. The library should no doubt be well-equipped 
with diifetent types of refereace bools. 
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Through the special and cultural activities, the school does not 
only give opportunity for the talent in cultural fields to develop 
those talents, but at the same time helps others to take interest and 
participate in cultural activities. School is a place where children 
with potential abilities try to find out their interests and real apti- 
todes. It requires that the school most offer all possible types of 
opportunity for the child to participate in and select according to 
his ability, interest and aptitudes. The school can do the foUow- 
iug ; 

1. The school should accelerate the growth of special ability 
in the child. "" 

2. The gifted children may be grouped together to develop 
their special talents. 

3. The programme for the gifted may be enriched according 
to his or her special aptitudes and ability. 

4. The child may be given electives to develop bis special gifts 
after a certain age. 

During the school period, the pupils have chance to correct if 
they have been wrong in opting for certain subjects. 

Therefore, at the school stage in early years upto IX grade or 
upto the age of 14, there need be no attempt to dissect the courses 
and activities for specialization. Further, through social activities 
and participation in the community activities in the neighbourhood, 
the child gets a sense of beloogiug jo the community. Through it, he 
or she develops loyalty and a sense of responsibility towards others. 

It is no doubt very difiBcuIt to achieve all these traits and attitudes 
and skills without proper response and cooperation of teachers and 
the parents. 

The importance of the teacher in the education of the gifted 
cannot be under-rated. He should really play such a role as to help 
the child develop his or her gifts to the fullest. The teacher should 
help to : 

1. stimulate the child through organised programmes of stu- 
dies and providing proper environments. 

2. develop a sense of responsibility and self-direction in the 
child. 
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3. He should have fairly good mastery over his subject; 

4. He should be fair and firm with his pupils. , 

5. He should have gift to delect the gifted children. 

6. He should have love and respect for his profession. 

7. Teacher should welcome the right of the ' child to differ or 

' dissent. He should encourage independent thinking; 

and welcome ori^nal ideas or thoughts. A teacher , is 
not necessarily a conformist. 

8. The teacher within limits should allow gifted children free- 
dom to express themselves and makes experiments. 

9. The teacher should have ability to appreciate originality. 

' creativeness and curiosity in the child. 

10. The teacher should stimulate and challenge the Intellect of 
the child into probing for Insih. 

11. The teacher should have resourcefulness and enthusiasni. 

12. The ‘teacher should always try to see that his educa- 
tional programme never fails to arouse interest, intellectual 
stimulus and quest for solving problems. 

To fulfil (his task the teacher should have the following faci- 
lities : 


1. enough leisure time to equip himself for the subject, for 
the planning of study programme corrccUons and guiding 
the pupils. 

2. should be given some money to build up his own library 
and materials etc. 
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activities for his pupils. 

debo’n'J'romr"'”'’”"’'’''' '"«>'”i>E™cn.unduppre- 
« b.t parent, „„ 

il 10 CurafamVerr*''’' 


education eor the cintD , . 7 l 

2, To recognise the specia! interest and aptitude in the child 

and encourage the same. 

3. To provide facilities to the child at home by way of: 

(a) helping to build a library on the subject of reference 
books or making him a member of a library. 

(b) helping him to build a small laboratory or providing 
materials for model making etc,, or encouraging him 
to join the school sdcnce, art, literature club, etc. 

(c) by helping him to meet and contact experts on the 
subject of the child’s interest. 

(d) The parents should share their interest and hobbies 
with the child. 

(e) Parents should help the child to develop maturity, self- 
conCdence, self-reliance by allowing him to make 
certain decisions and undertake some responsibilities. 

(0 Parents, teachers and the child together should help 
the child plan bis future educational goal and objec* 
tive. 

(g) Lastly, the parents must understand the child’s ability, 
should avoid psychological errors like expecting too 

‘ much or unconsciously disturbing bis mental health. 

(h) Like teachers, parents should be educated about (be 
development stage of the child’s physical, mental and 
emotional characteristics. 

(i) Above all, the school and the parent should co-operate 

In all the activities promoted by the school. Educa- 
ting tbe child should be common endeavour of the 
home and school. 

•All over the world the students are In revolt. These revolts 
have taken the form of an intellectiial protest as well as violent out- 
burst in the form of destmetion of property and indiscipline. These 

angry young men have been feeling a sort of vacuum in the life 
which is without any ideal or objective to strive for. It has been 
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round by the studies conducted in our states that the leaders of these 
angry young men have invariably been brilliant students or gifted 
ones. Further these young expressions of anti*sociaI behaviour in 
India have also been led by the mentally 'above average’ students. 
The causes of these disturbances may be many. It may be the 
results of environment and the undigtnified behaviour of the public 
men or it may be due to some injustice or maltreatment meted out 
to people oUifferent section of the society or it may the general 
result of dissatisfaction in the society. But the main cause of the 
student’s unrest could be located in the educational institutions. The 
really intelligent student does not get a challenging curriculum or 
activities in their universities. The faculty docs not make any effort 
to provide the students facilities which may help to satisfy their 
physical and mental needs, 

"O' been quick enough 10 
prov,d= d.v ,s,M cou«« sui.cd ,o .heir npli.udeand inleresls. 
Moreover, the elderr have no patience to use the democratic means 
tos.t down with the students and discuss the problems It may 
be found that the leaders of the students who ate also inlelleituallj 
above average do not understand the orohUmm » i . ^ 

comptomise. But no-where in the worlfdoTt, 
youngon equal footing to, diw!" ““ 

s^„fdfsra'„r"“'“"^ -bau„d‘’ri':rm 
patting edaeatiortrihe^o'u'ng'’ 

Of behaviour towards the and way 

methods and approaches Th replaced by new 

world has been ve 'rartd 

'“St Changing societies LvTr;;.. . "^“'^"tnent of this very 

the educationists. The results “tid challenges for 

the brilliant as leaders shm.M i. ^ students’ unrest specially of 

“b'e to meet the f that We have not been 

enormous growth of knowledge ” 1 "“ 'v '' 
phnes and inter-relation i,«, breaking up of separate disci- 

dge have to be dealt wi'h in different disciplines of knowlc- 

the subject as well n« » to do justice to both 

“ To aggrevate the problem 
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further, the importance and inevitability of specialisation has also 
to be taken into consideration. The educationist, therefore, has to 
experiment with new ways to adequately adjust himself to the new 
conditions created by the modem society. Any inadequacy on the 
part of education will lead to inadequate training to the young 
which will lead to further revolts. Moreover with in numerable 
variety of specifications it may not be difficult to provide the special 
kind of specialised job or training to a student according to his inte- 
rest and aptitude. Therefore, there are enormous possibilities of 
ourselves being able to help each and every individual by satisfying 
his particular need in accordance with his interest and aptitude. 

The educationists, even within a democratic set up, has to 
provide for the peculiar individual gifts that a student possesses. But 
for providing such an education it will be necessary to plan the 
whole educational programme on an altogether new base for no 
half-hearted measures would solve the new problems and chalJeoges. 
It requires a bold imaginative and visionary step to meet the situ- 
ation. Otherwise the world will be faced with the menace of 

Hippies, Beatles and anti-social out-bursts. 

All these efforts of educatiog the gifted will fail if society does 
not implement the preamble to our constitution of offering equal 
opportunities and providing social and economic justice for all. 
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Delinquency is essenliaily a social medley caused by environ- 
mental factors in the particular community. Delinquency should 
rightly be called a “Home Industry”, as the basic foundations of this 
social disease are laid, to bcgiD with, io the home and later what- 
ever other social factors there may be for jhe explanation of anti- 
social or delinquent acts these work mote to make explicit what has 
been implicit or dormant. There cannot, however, be any other real 
basis to understand delinquent acts than on the basis of their social 
determinants. It appears, therefore, essential to understand what 
those possible social deteeminants are which are responsible for the 
various types of delinquent acts on the part of young boys and 
girls. 


It may be said, to start with, that by delinquent acts is under- 
stood all such criminal activities such os stealing, burglary, pick- 
pocketing. violence, truancy, tresspassing, sex crimes, arson etc., 
on the part of young boys and girls in their teens, which if commit- 
ted by grown up adults would have made them liable for prosecu- 
tion and legal action according to the law of the land. Crimes of 
this type arc called delinquent acts when these are committed by 
minor boys and girls in their teens, which otherwise, are of the same 
gravity as, when committed by adults. 
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The problems of juvenile delinquents is not a simple problem 
to be treated lightly as it involves thousands and thousands of child- 
ren and not just a few. 

In a survey conducted by the Union Ministry of Education and 
published in 1954, it was made out that there were 40,119 juvenile 
offenders who were tried in the courts in the various States in the 
Indian Union (excluding U.P.). But these figures arc extremely nomi. 
nal and indicate only a small fraction of the magnitude of anti- 
social acts committed by young offenders. 

Figures available from other countries about the young delin- 
quents are also far less than the actual number of the delinquents 
going about in streets, schools, homes or clse-where in the popula- 
tion. In U.S.A., for example, the number of delinquents is reported 
to be many times as great as the estimated 1% of the teen agers who 
are brought before the Juvenile courts each year. In U.K., it was 
estimated some time back that (here were. 1,25,000 children deprived 
of normal home life. About 1,00,000 were involved in cases which 
were more or less like crimes and there were 23,000 divorces, leading 
to many children becoming homeless and thus making them anti- 
social. In this country also with a population of about 50 crores, 
the number of children showing antisocial behaviour or committing 
various crimes, as mentioned above, should be not a few thousands 
but a few millions. 

These types of children who are likely and who actually commit 
antisocial acts are both actual delinquents and potential delinquents 
That is to say, some of these children commit crimes and are caught 
and are produced before courts .whereas quite a few of them escape 
being apprehended by the Police and some of them even having been 
often apprehended arc let off due to a number of reasons. Apart 
from these actual delinquents whether caught or released, there is a 
host of potential delinquents who go about in the population and 
who on finding an opportunity or being thus circumscribed would be 
quite disposed to commit criminal acts. 

This makes it necessary to explain the meaning of delinquent 
character. Delinquent character formation is of the type in which 
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there is no stable system of values built up. _ In other words, the 
super-ego or conscience is of a very nebulous nature.- Delinquent 
character formation is essentially characterized by this lack of inner 
check or what ordinarily is called conscience. When there is no fear 
outside and there is no check within, one is likely to commit crimes 
of any order easily. This is exactly what happens in the case of young 
delinquents. 


This nebulous and weak super-ego or system of values fgcnc- 
rally called as conscience) is built up by the process of what in psy- 
chology is called “introjection” i.e. to say by building up in the mind 
of the child the image of the moral and the social values of parents, 
guardians or other ciders with whom the child lives in close relation- 
ship, and the system of values as held dear by these ciders shapes 
the contents of the system of values or super-ego of the young. For 
this process of introjection or of imbibing the values of elders, there 
has to be identiQcatioa between the youngesters and the elders and 
there has to be a social climate of friendliness, sympathy, love and 
affection between the children and the elders without which the pro- 
cess of identiGcation and coasequeotly of introjection becomes very 
difficult and not quite possible. Such an atmosphere of sympathy, 
confidence, trust, respect and of love and afrection is the precondi- 
tion for the youngster acquiring the system of values of elders or for 
t^hc building up a stable super-ego. Many potential delinquents who 
commul™ •>"< »>>» arc quite disposed to the 

foZ r vT.’'" '““"""Itu huvesueh character 

o matron o„h,ehthe soper-cEO or the system of valoes is very 

ef ooteZ 7, P“«'“"‘''ut there is such a large number 

Lit uetual delinquents who 

‘oThe p„tenL,'f7 by courts and who are similar 

to the potential delinquents in their character formation, 

as 

which is the basic condition of H r ^ super-ego, the lack of 

the seeial climate in tL home isZ’Z' 
of delinquency. Whence 

we have to refer to these social o av '^"""’"’uuts of delinquency 
rnese social conditions essentially in the home 
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which stand in the way of proper identification and introjection of 
the elders, may be parents, step*paren(s, uncle or aunt. 

These social conditions of love and affection, acceptance, re- 
cognition, encouragement, friendliness and sympathy, in the presence 
of which stable super-ego formation takes place, are not available in 
the homes where the child is an orphan or mother or father have 
divorced or in the event of one parent having died the other brings 
in another marital partner, thus creating the step-child and step- 
parent situation. In some homes, the child may be born to the un- 
willing parents, and thus he may not be wanted. In some other 
homes due to employment of parents and other conditions the child 
m'ly be neglected. Also the treatment meted out by some unthink- 
ing parents may be that of nagging, fault finding, punishing or of 
any other form of maltreatment. There are a number of such social 
conditions which are at the root of delinquent behaviour. It may 
be worth-while to examine some of these more important social 
factors in some greater details. 

The comments that follow arc largely based upon the results 
of a closer study of 140 delinquent children in the District Jail; and 
Childrens’ Home at Delhi undertaken by the writer some years 
ago. As modern psychology has shown, the most important factor 
for the child’s healthy development is affection and sense of security. 
Many times the child does not develop a stable system of values if 
the climate in the home is such as does not allow the necessary dose 
of love and affection. Also the child is quite confused if there is 
inconsistent disciplining by weak and whimsical parents who some- 
times are indulgent and sometimes arc restricting, severe and harsh. 

In such a situation, not only the super-ego in the child grows defective 
and weak but the self or the ego, also remains crippled, always look- 
ing to others for help. Such children feel insecure, as there is no 
consistent relationship between them and the parents. They have no 
appreciation of their powers and weaknesses in relationship with the 
external reality and they have not learnt to subordinate their plea- 
sure seeking impulses to more abiding or lasting gains. The result 
is that such a confused and insecure child having been the victim 
of inconsistent discipline comes in dash with the world outside lead- 
ing to the aggressive and antisocial4jchaviour patterns. 
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Ths want or calm, liberal and democratic type of discipline, 
seventy and harshness within the home also contribute to the for- 
mation of latent delinquents. With very rigid and dominating 
parents who maltreat the child, the child acquires a degree of severi- 
ty in himself and such a dominating child out-worldly is courteous, 
edientond quiet but deeper still be is troubled and rebellious. Not 
naccedTnH thought and action and having been mostly 

resourteiess 
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Other adults with whom the child is forced by circumstances to live. 

Some children leave the home and play truant because of 
jealousy towards the step-brother or sister or towards their own 
younger brother or sister, as they feel “dethroned” when the interest 
of parents shifts to the young child. In some cases the jealousy or 
hostility was also against authority of some elder member who dep- 
rived them of certain rights and privileges and the antisocial acts 
were committed to wreak revenge and to express their deep resent- 
ment towards such high-handedness. There was the case of a strong- 
ly built boy who was living with his uncle, as his parents had died. 
This uncle of his wanted to get rid of him in order to be the sole 
master of the boy’s share in the joint family property and so he mal- 
treated him even by deprivhs him of proper food. The cond/f/ons 
becoming intelerable, the boy left home with whatever ornaments of 
aunt he would collect and for some time he lived by selling the orna- 
ments. Ultimately not finding any means to live on, be tried to 
break-open the Post Office not only to get some money to live on 
but also to wreak revenge, in bis own way, on cruel society which 
could not protect his legitimate rights. He was, however, apprehen- 
ded by the Police in the .'itteropt and was serving a sentence in the 
District Jail when he was interviewed by the author. 

In some cases delinquent behaviour is caused by the social con- 
ditions in a broken home. The broken home may be due to divorce, 
re-marriage, as this is more common in America and other Europeon 
countries and not so much in India. However, the genesis of delin- 
quency in a broken home lies not so much in the separation, divorce 
or re-marriage by parents but by the condition of neglect, tension, 
fnsecurffy, coafiisioa about the fatare and tbc break ia tbe normai 
life and the routine the child was used to. A child separated from 
or deserted by the parents is like undergoing an operation when he 
feels as if he is cut off from the parent as the limb is cut off from the 
body. The life of the child in such cases of desertion ceases to be 
truely human and if it does not actually become atrophied physically 
like the cut off limb, his normal growth is drastically interfered with. 
Such chhildren failing to have persons even as substituting the parents 
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are emotionally starved and are easily drive to a life of crime or 
antisocial acts. 

Similar is the fate of many neglected, rejected or unwanted 
children. Some children are left by widow mothers going away with 
some body else or by widower fathers having another wife. Quite a 
few such cases in the study made by the writer were such as were 
left on railway station or in a crowed bazar. 


Quite a few of the youngsters who were found to have indulged 
in antisocial acts play truant from home because they find the home 
environment dull, monotonous and un'interesting with no new ex- 
periences and with no scope of satisfying the natural urge for adven- 
ture. Children long for security, recognition, new experience and 
adventure. Some children play truants from homes of this type and 
fall in bad hands and are obliged to indulge in criminal activities. 
In the study made by the writer quite a few of the delinquents came 
from hilly areas as the dull environments in the billy areas like 
Gharwal, Tchri, Almohra, Kangra, failed to satisfy the curiosity, 
sense of adsenlure and some bright ones at least, finding the work 
*h**^*i easily arc attracted for a life of adventure and fun on 
the plains. On the suggestion of some companion, they run away 
from homes Such youngsters not always finding jobs arc obliged to 
pick-pockcting and such other activities. There arc 
inc cases of delinquent behaviour caused mainly by boredom, lack 

theoutsiTc'v'mld’,'"'''"””"'* Mpnricnccs in 
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truants. School failure is highly corelaled with ihe iondence of de- 
linquency. In most of Indian schools teachingismadeworst by domi- 
nance of the class teacher who rules his kingdom, as it were, with a 
rod and his will is law. Class room procedures are here generally 
autocratic and the chief virtues in children are considered to be order- 
liness, slience and conformity to backwardness. They often cause 
behavioural problems leading to antisocial acts which arise not only 
from the lack of understanding and the wrong choice of subjects but 
also due to wrong handing and approach to children by teachers and 
the faulty method of teaching. 

Of course, in many cases of delinquent hehaviour in the 
school there is no doubt about the anti-social character formation 
with W’hich the child goes to school. Lack of adjustment in the 
school serves as a precipitating cause- In a normal chdd, the cont- 
rol over his impulses goes impcrceptably even when in the school 
and the ego gets strength through intellectual achievement and the 
super-ego also gels stronger by new identifications with other per- 
sonalities in the body of teachers or heros read in books. But in a 
child With antisocial character formation developed from early days 
in the home, there is hardly any wish to be good nor is there any 
energy in him to make progress in studies. The community life in 
school does not oS'er him any pleasure and hi.s school life is mostly 
of frustration and he plays truant and commits some offences. Such 
children are ruled by momentary pleasures and they have not learnt 
to forego timely pleasures for some more abiding gains in the 
future, so it is found that in many cases high or low intelligence as 
such or the bad treatment of the teacher or the faulty methods of 
teaching as prevalent in most of our schools, are secondaiy causes 
which help in bringing up the latent antisocial character formation 
developed in the close contact with parents and other members 
family. To trace the genesis of delinquence, therefore, one has ulti 
mately to go to the early ’ developmental history of the child in the 
home, > 

Sometimes parents as guardians argue and protest that their 
child or ward committed the delinquent act because of the influen- 
ce of bad companions and they try tp protest that the child was all- 
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right and that he just got into bad company. Ol course, bad com- 
panionship acts as an important factor in the explanation of the 
delinquent behaviour, but it is more a precipitating cause and the 
potential dcliqucncy is already built up in the child’s mental make- 
up and bad company only serves as a catalytic agent, as such a child 
is easily influenced by suggestions from companions for rebellious 
and antisocial acts. 


Some children commit crime thcmschcs but in most eases 
delinquent activities arc committed by children in companionship 
with others. Gang formation is a usual adolescent phenomenon to 
find opportunity for amusement and adventure and to escape from 
certain adversities of life. Delinquents loo usually have their anti- 
social acts. As they arc usually of weak ego information they arc 
afraid of committing offences all alone and feel secure if there is 
some body else siding with them. Many truants from home or 
school have their companions or instigators. It was estimated 
in the study conducted by the writer that about 60% of the offenders, 
hid corapanions in their antisocial activities of one sort or the other 
Other authorities also quote the percentage of companionship for 
delinquent acts to the extent of 80 to 90 %. Companionship even 
encourages the committing of crimes. A singic individual is afraid 
of failing in a false situation and is often aware of the eonsequen- 
ees If caught hut m the company of other one he feels reassured that 
ought he would not be the only one punished and he even gladly 
o hirLe '7"”'"“' even to give expression 

formattn ft „ emisoelal cLraeter 

“ «"”Penion xvho helps in eehaning 
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usually canno'fa^d'd*^ enlisociai character formation on finding job 
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mouth fulls and in many cases such youngsters come in, clash with 
the employer, leave the job in a fit of anger arising out of the un- 
pleasantness in doing the duty which to them is unbearable and 
trustrating in their momentary pleasure. Such youngsters shift from 
job to job and thus being often out of job easily follow the road 
of antisocial behaviour. They want easy money and the quick 
gains and thus begin to steal and to wreak revenge even against his 
employer they even try to rob him. Thus unemployment or uncon- 
gentiel working conditions as some form of social factors also add 
to the incidence of delinquency. Ill treatment by the employers, 
hard work, lack of leisure, loneliness in the absence of other com- 
panions help in bringing up the implicit, antisocial tendency into 
explicit deliuquency. The percentage of such cases is, however, 
small yet; bad working conditions and unemployment serve as preci- 
pitating or secondary causes. 
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There is ar> intimate relationship between cJucatiort and sccial 
structure because of the connection of both with occupation. 
Tor our purpose social structure maybe broadly defined as the 
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individual should have the freedom and opportunity of securing 
education according to bis capacity. However, in reality, the two 
extreme kinds of causal connection between education and social 
structure are rarely to be met with in any society and different 
societies combine both the kinds in inverse proportions. 

The social organization in the traditional Indian society was 
based mainly on the herditary principle. The members were divided 
into hereditary caste groups each with its traditional occupation. 
A person’s occupation, therefore, was ascribed to him by society 
and he received the kind of education and training which was 
necessary to equip him for his occupation. 

The Indian constitution now upholds the democratic principle 
of social organization. Democracy stands for some kind of equality 
among individuals. Social equality may be broadly divided into 
two types, ^'equality of conditions and equality of opportunities. 
Equality of conditions, whereby the incomes, living ceoditions, 
prestige etc., of all individuals are equalised, has been found 
to be neither feasible nor desirable from the point of view 
of the efficient functioning of society. Therefore, the main 
aim of democracy is limited towards securing equality of 
opportunity whereby persons should receive social rights and 
privileges according to tbeir capacity, ability and function. There- 
fore, in so far as democracy applies to social structure it does not 
mean the equalization of occupational roles or prestige but the 
equalization of opportunities for securing oocupations according to 
qualifications of children should receive education according to their 
'apacities and not according to the occupational roles or positions 
s social structure of their parents. The goal of the Indian society, 
berefore, is to render education an independent variable and social 
jtructure a dependeot one. 

As a matter of fact, the herditary basis of education and occu- 
pation had started losing its hold in the Indian society even before 
he adoption of secular democracy as a political ideology. Tne ad- 
vent of the British rule with its western ideology and the gradual 

ndustrializatioo ofthe economy, gave a great blow to the lieredi- 

principle. All the same, to a large extent, the new changes 
lave been adjusted to the old social structure. For instance, when 
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a new type of education was introduced by the British Government, 
the people who were already in occupational position were the first 
ones to take advantage of the new opportunities. Consequently the 
better occupations among the new ones went to the share of those 
who were occupying higher positions under the old set up. So the 
relative social positions of people in the new social structure were 
isturhed very little, if at all. In this manner, the institutionalised 
sociul inequalities tended to be perpetuated. 


Tbs purpose of this paper is lo polirt out the kind of correla- 
tion existing between social stmetute and educational opportunity to 
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the lower castes are over represented in the lower classes and those 
of the higher castes in the higher classes. ■ * 

Caste and class are not the only factors, to be sure, which are 
' associated with education. Among the other variables which also 
affect education, sex difference and rural-urban differences may be 
regarded as important ones. But it is proposed to consider here the 
influence of mainly caste and class and the effect of other factors will 
■r- be dealt with wherever convenient. 

The hypotheses which emerge from this discussion are : (a) the 
lower the position of persons to the caste and the occupational hier- 
archy, the higher is the degree of ibeir illiteracy. (6) The lower the 
position of persons in the caste and occupational hierarchy, the 
lower is the amount of their education, and (c) The lower the posi- 
tion of persons in the caste and occupational hierarchy, the lower is 
the quality of their education. In all these cases, caste and occupa- 
tional hierarchies are taken to be the independent variables. 

This study is mainly an exploratory one and therefore the data 
presented are itended to illustrate the hypotheses rather than subs- 
tantiate them. They are also not intended to measure the degree of 
correlation. 

The hypotheses (a) and (6) may be illustrated with data from 
the growing industrial community of Dandeli, North Kanara District 
(Mysore State) which the author studied in 1955-56. The entire resi- 
dent population of 3110 of Dandeli was made up of migrants and< 
their progeny who had inmigrated during the past 40 years or so. 
The migrants had come from different linguistic regions, and be- 
longed to the three major religous categories of Hindus, Mush'm, 
Christians and to a large number of caste groups. For the conveni- 
ence of analysis, ia each reJighus category the caste groups have 
been arbitrarily classified info broader groupings so that the castes 
included in each grouping arc socio-economically more homogeneous 
as compared to other groupings, considered from the traditional 
point of view. As most of the migrants had come from the rural 
areas, the traditional basis for grading them may be considered to be 
appropriate. These population groupings are arranged in the des- 
cending order of socio-economic status in each religious category. 
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For showing the causal connection between variables the edu- 
cational background of adults and non-adults has been shown sepa- 
rately. Mere correlation between caste and education or class and 
education does not mean that caste and class are two independent 
variables. If it is shown that the correlation holds good in the 
successive generations it would mean that the position of parents in 
the social structures determines the education of their children. 

In table I which shows the percentage distribution of the adult 
population ofDandeliaged 14 years and above, according to caste 
groupings and amount of education, we may first consider the per- 
centage of illiterate persons in each population grouping. Illiteracy 
is very unevenly distributed in the caste groupings and, by and large* 
the lower the socio-economic standing of the caste grouping and 
hence the particular caste group the higher is the degree of illiteracy. 
The slightly better position of the Scheduled castes as compared 
with the Backward castes which latter occupy a higher position than 
the former in the traditional caste hierarchy, may be attributed to 
the relatively greater legal advantages given to the former for their 
educational uplift. The correlation between caste status and degree 
of illiteracy can be observed in every religious category. 

Table 11 shows the percentage distribution of school age child- 
ren (6-U years) according to population grouping and whether or 
not they go to school. The children in this category who have never 
gone to school will turn out to be illiterate adults in due course. On 
the whole, it can be seen that relatively less children in each popu- 
lation grouping can be considered to be illiterate than their elders. 
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Table I 

Percentage distribntioa of adtiUs orer 14 years of ngc by 
population groupings and amount of education 


Amount of Education 

Casfe Groupings 

Illiterate 

Upto 4lh Standard 

Upto 7th Standard 

Upto lltb Standard 

Matriculates 

College, Technological 
or Professional 

Total percentage 

No. 

Hindus 



Brahmins 

n.O 19.5 33.1 

15.9 12.5 7.9 100 197 

Warrior and trading castes 

38.9 36.3 15.6 

3.9 3.9' 1.3 100 77 

Agricultural and allied castes 

54.3 18.0 21.7 

3.3 ' 2.0 0.7 100 800 

Artisans and allied castes 

52.6 21.1 15.8 

3.5 5.3 1.7 JOO 57 

Backward castes 

87.9 9.0 2.3 

0.4 0.4 - 100 256 

Scheduled castes 

79.5 8.0 12.5 

_ _ — 100 112 

Muslims 



Karwar Muslims 

32.4 40.2 22.6 

3.4 0.8 0.5 100 204 

Telugu Christians 

68.2 17.0 11.8 

2.5 0.5 — 100 87 

Unspecified 

50.0 16.6 13.9 

8.3 5-6 5.6 100 36 

Percentage 

56.3 19.3 16.2 

4.3 2.5 1.3 100 


Total No, 1085 372 313 81 47 24 1927 
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Table U 

Percentage fllstribullon ofscliool age chljdren (6—13) 
according to popnUtion category and school going status 

School Going Status 



Brahmins 

96.8 

1.6 

1.6 

100 

63 

Warrior & trading castes 

62.0 

- 

38.0 

too 

21 

Agricultural & allied castes 

69.1 

— 

10.0 

100 

10 

Artisans and allied castes 

90.0 

— 

10.0 

100 

10 

Backward castes 

42.7 

1.3 

56.0 

100 

75 

Scheduled castes 

58.8 

5.9 

35.3 

lOO 

17 

Afusfims 

Karwar Muslims 

88.4 

4.9 

6.7 

100 

61 

Other Muslims 

60.8 

8.7 

30.5 

100 

69 


Kanara Christians 

81.7 

_ 

J83 

100 

22 

Telugu Christians • 

Unspecified 

50.0 

8.3 

41.7 

100 

60 

81.8 

~ 

18.2 

100 

11 

Total 


68.1 

3.7 

28.2 

100 

461 
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All the same percentage of children who have never gone to 
school is unevenly distributed in the various population groupings. 
Although the variation in the perwntages does not exactly follow 
the rank order of the caste groupings among the Hindus, it is abun- 
dantly clear that on the whole they are higher 'among the lower 
caste groupings. So also the percentages of children who have 
stopped going to school is higher among the lower castes. It is, 
however, worth noting that the correlation between caste and illite- 
racy is less marked in the case of non-adults than in the case of 
adults. We may, therefore, conclude that while caste background 
still acts as an important determinant of the degree of illiteracy, its 
rigid hold is beginning to locvsen. 

Tables III and IV pertain to the educational background re- 
garding adults and school age children respectively classified according 
to the occupational grades of the heads of households. The first five 
occupational grades are arranged in tbe ascending order of their 
socio-economic prestige. The other occupational categories are not 
homogenous and so their order does not indicate any gradation. 
We may, therefore, confine our attention only to tbe first grades. 
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Table 111 

Percentage distribution of adalts by occupational grade of 
heads of households and amout of education ' 


Amount of Education Total 

Occupational Grade of Head 

1 -g 

1 || 

of Household 

C S 

a «j be 

es 3 0 



2 in a 


«> ^ A 

■5 n- 

5 - S 2 

3 Sm ^ 


0 0 0 

5 IS '2 


^ s s 

:d -5 f ^ £ S 

2 « 0 H Z 

I. Unskilled Manual Labour 

76.9 I4.I 8.4 

0.6 _ _ 100 882 

II. Semi-skilled & lowest 
administrative 

48.0 27.5 19.9 

2.9 1.3 0,3 100 302 

III. Skilled manual 

45.0 27.0 1.9 

7.4 2.1 1.6 100 189 

IV. Clerical, teaching super- 
visory and related 

17.6 18.1 30.4 

15.8 13.2 4.9 100 227 

V. Officers & Higher profes- 
sions 

5.6 13.9 13.9 

25.0 16.7 25.0 100 36 

Contractors 

51.5 12.1 24.2 

6.1 6.1 — 100 33 

Trade and business 

45.6 27.3 24.4 

2.4 0.4 - 100 246 

Miscellaneous 

50.0 8.3 41.7 

— - - 100 12 

Percentage 

56.3 193 16.2 

43 2.5 1.3 100 

Total No. 

1085 372 313 

81 47 24 1927 
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Table IV 

Pcrccnfage distribotion of school age children (6—13) by 
occopationat grade of Heads of Iloascholds and school aoing states 



School going status Total 

Occupational Grade of Heads 

“o 

o 

of Household 

P Q 2 


a 



Neve 

o 

Q 

Going 

Tota 

d 

Z 

I. Unskilled Manual Labour 

62.4 

1.2 

46 

100 

184 

II. Semi-skilled and lowest ad- 
ministrative. 

22.5 

2.5 

75 

100 

79 

III. Skilled manual 

4.8 

2.2 

93 

ICO 

46 

IV. Clerical, teaching, supervisory 
and related. 

4.9 

12.1 

83 

100 

58 

V. Officers and higher professions 


- 

100 

100 

8 

Contractor 

11.0 

- 

89 

100 

9 

Trade and business 

13.8 

4.2 

82 

100 

71 

Miscellaneous 

- 

16.8 

83 

100 

6 

Total percentage 

28.3 

3.7 

68 

100 

- 

Total No. 

130 

17 

314 

- 

461 


In table III which deals with adolts, we may first consider the 
percentage distribution of illiterate persons in the different occupa- 
tional grades. There is conclusive evidence that literacy of adults 
is highly correlated with the occupational grades of heads of house- 
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holds. Lower the occupational grade, the greater is the percentage 
of illiterate persons. The same correlation holds good in the case 
of the school-age children also as can be seen from tabic IV. A 
striking feature of the education of children is that while in every 
occupational grade the degree of literacy of children is better than 
that of their elders, the improvement in the literacy of children 
is the most marked in occupational grade III. While the educa- 
tion of earners in this grade (not shown in the tables) is more or less 
of the same level as that of earners in grade 11, their income is even 
higher than that of earners in grade IV. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the level of literacy of children in grade III is even 
better than that of children. 


We may next consider how social structure, namely, caste and 
occupational hierarchies are correlated with the amount of educa- 
tion in Dandcli, By amount of education, here, is meant the 
number of years one has received formal education or the number 
of successively higber esaminations one has passed. The amount 
f education m Dendeh has been appropriately classified into broad 
e? r F'““<l>«e tables, it is 

eas i a '^““«‘>”«':orrelaled with both 

caste and oeenpat.onal hierarchies, iu correlation is ntealer with 
the occupational hierarchy. Amone ih. . bt'aier wiin 

al setting the Artisan castes "nd^o a^" ““SleV” 
tively more easily and consequently’ im^*^ 
background more. Even in the villa their educational 

give more education. other ch Id ^ castes tend to ' 

do. As indiea.edearlier th? 1“ , v Agrinnlturalcas.es 
pound of the Scheduled cLstes with educational back- 
us due to legal advantages. amount of education 

rrrnctnrc end ’amounT‘„7ed” 0 “""“”°° ’’''"’cen social 

wh ’'g- rhnnId Zp„o :H"”'!""''="'icdin.his 

who have completed their cdncaHo. '-.I nducaiioo of children 
With those of their parents 
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according to Ihcir position in the social structure. This has not 
been done m this study. But a distribution of school-going children 
aaording to the standards they arc studying (not shown in Tables) 
Shows that the proportion of children in higher classes is correlated 
the caste status and occupational status of parents. Higher 
the caste status and occupational status the greater is the propor- 
tion of children in the higher standards among the children who 
go to school, in the lower sections the children arc either sent 
late to school or they fail mote often in their examinations and so 
they drop out of school relatively earlier. It is, therefore, not too 
presumptuous to suggest that caste and occupational structures, 
especially the latter, are important determining factors of education. 


Another aspect of the kociaJ structure, not shown in Tables, 
w ich also has a considerable influence on literacy and amount of 
education of the people of Dandeli is the sex difference. As in 
other parts of India, in Dandeli too, less attention is paid to the 
education of girls than of bo>'s. For example, of the 130 school- 
ap children who did not ever go to school, as many as JOl were 
girls as against 29 boys. Illiteracy is limited mainly to the loner 
80cio*economic sections. Even among the higher sections in which 
all the school-age children are sent to school, the education of 
gtrls is neglected in so far as they are given a lesser amount of 
education. For instance, of the 30 persons above 14 years of age 
who were going to school only one was a girl. 


It may be in order to dw'ell for a while upon the reasons in 
the case of some school-age children for not going to school. Table 
5 shows the distribution of these children according to the occupa- 
tional grades of heads of households and reasons for not going 
to school, mainly, lack of tradition, poverty, and household 
work. Of the 43 children who did not go to school for lack of 
tradition, 39 were girls and only 4 boys. All the 4 boys were in occu- 
pational grade I. Among the 29 who gave household work also as a 
reason the girls are in a great majority, being 24, On the other hand, 
among those who gave poverty as the reason the number of boys 
is much larger than it is in the other two categories, it being 
15. Thus it would appear that the reasons for not going to school 
are somewhat different in the case of boys and girls. However, 
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TABLE 5 


Distribution of School-age Children who have not gone to i 
School by Occupational Grades of the Heads of Household and 
Reasons for not going to School. 



Reasons for not going to School 


Occupational grades of 
heads of Households 

Lack of Tradition 

Poverty 

Household Work 

Defective 

Not Specified 

Total 

- 

1. Uskilled Manual 
Labour 

33 

D 

B 

1 

9 

96 

11. Semi-skilled & 
lowest administra- 
tive 1 

1 

1 9 

5 

I 

2 


111. Skilled manual 

— 

— 

2 

— 


2 

V. Officers & higher 
professions 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Contractors 

_ 

1 

__ ■ 

_ 



1 

Sclf-employcds 

7 

2 

— 

1 

_ 

10 

IV. Clerical, teaching 
super%isory & 
related 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Total 

m 

44 

29 

3 

n 

130' 

1 
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they all stem from the same basic factor, namely, the low socio-eco- 
nomic position of the family. Ordinarily in such families both man and 
wife are required to work outside the home for a living. The child- 
ren, therefore, are left to find for themselves. If there are several 
children in the house the older ones have to mind the younger ones. 
They have also to share the household chores. In this respect, the 
girls become an easier target. Therefore, despite the availability of 
schooling facilities there are tremendous obstacles in the way of 
children from poorer families going to school. 

The reasons for the premature termination of studies of the 
17 children are also more or less similar to those of children for not 
going to school. Seven of them left school on account of the 
poverty of their parents, four because of household work and two 
because their parents did not consider it necessary for them to con- 
tinue. The remaining four children were going to school before 
they came to Oandelt and the change of place disturbed their educa- 
tional career. 

Finally, we may illustrate the hypothesis (c) which refers to 
the influence of social structure on the quality of education. Varia- 
tion in |be quality of education arises on account of the fact that the 
educational institutions found in a community are not always 
of a uniform standard. We may confine our attention only 
to the primary schools because (bey are equally important to all the 
sections of the group or the community. Even in these schools 
there is a wide difference in standards. Usually the better schools 
charge higher fees which arc beyond the means of poorer sections. 
Consequently, people who occupy higher positions in the social struc- 
ture and who can afford to pay provide better education to their 
children. In this way again, the social inequalities existing among 
parents are perpetuated among the children in a subtle manner. 
How this happens can be illustrated from a study conducted in 
Chandigarh.^ 

Chandigarh is planned in several sectors in such a way that 
each sector is designed to form a subcommunity with all the neces- 

1. “Influence of Socio-ecoaomic Background m the Selection of school 
for Children.” Unpublished Field-work Monograph submitted to 
the Punjab University io partial fulfllment of M.A. degree Examina- 
tion in Sociology, 1962. by Krishna Kumari Katoch under the super- 
vision of the author. 
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sary amentities of community Ufc such as a common market, school 
etc. In most cases each sector has a Primary school or a High/ 
Higher Secondary school with primary classes, each school with a, 
modern building and spacious playgrounds. But the type of man- 
agement, the medium of insiructioa and the fees charged arc not 
uniform in all schools. Therefore, it was hypothesised that even 
though the parents arc expected lo send their children to schools in 
their own sector, they would select different schools according to 
their position in the social structure. 

The students in the first standard were taken to be the universe 
of investigation. There were in all 21 schools having the first 
standard. Mainly on the basis of fees charged for the first standard, 
the schools were stratified into four types A, B,C, and D, and seven 
schools were selected to represent the various strata. Out of the seven 
schools, a 20 per cent systematic sample consisting of 66 students in 
all was selected as shown in Table 6. 

TABLE 6 

Distribution of Sample by Characteristics of School 



1 

Private 

English 

2 

Govcrnracni 

English in one & 
Hindi in other 

2 

Piivate 

Hindi in one & 

Punjabi in other 


j Governmen 

Hindi & Punjabi both 


— J I I 

type a,b,c »„d 

‘“Ihcs, .u„d„d n„d The 5™"' * of • 
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Table 7 shows the percentage distribution of the sample accord- 
ing to type of schools and caste background. 

TABLE 7 

Percentase distribution of the sample of children in the first 
standard according to caste categories and type of school (Figure in 
brackets are numbers). 


Caste categories 

Type of School 


A 

B 

c 

D 

Advanced castes 

100 

100 

75 

50 



(IW 

02) 

Ol) 

Other castes 

_ 


1 25 

50 




(4)' 

01) 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 


(9) 

(19) 

(16) 

(22) 


For maximising numbere, the 66 children are divided into two 
broad caste groupings. The priestly, warrior, trading and land-owning 
castes such as the Brahmins, Rajputs, Kbatris, Aroras and Jats are 
included in the grouping of advanced castes and the castes of relative- 
ly lower socio-economic standing such as the artisan and the 
scheduled castes in the grouping of other castes. The two groupings 
thus form a broad status hierarchy. It is clear from the Table that 
the schools of the first two higher types are patronised exclusively 
by children from advanced castes and children from the other castes 
mostly attend the last type of school. 

Table 8 shows the percentage distribution of the sample 
according to type of schools and occupational grades of their fathers, 
which are arbitrarily classified into four hierarchical grades. It can 
be'seen that all but one child in the highest type of school belong 
to the highest grade of faiber^s occupation. In the next 
higher type of schools the children’s parents belong to 
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the first two grades of occupations. On the other hand, all the 
children from the lowest grade of father’s occupation and most of the 
children from the next higher grade of occupations are 
in the lowest type of schools. It is evident that children whose parents 
follow the clerical and lower occupations have little or no chance at 
all of studying with children of parents following occupations of the 
first grade, it is noteworthy that the segregation existing between 
parents in other spheres of life is extended to their children in their 
school life. 

TABLE 8 


Percentage Distribution of the Sample of Children in First 
Standard According to Occupational Grades of Fathers and Type 
of School (Figures in brackets are numbers). 


Occupational Grade 

Type of School 

‘ 

A 

B 

C 

D 

1. Higher profes* 
slons, business 
and manage* 
rial 

88-9 

(8) 

31.6 

(6) 

12.5 

(2) 

- 

II. Middle profe* 
ssions, business, 
managerial, & 
supervisory 

ll.l 

(1) 

68.4 

(13) 

68.8 

(11) 

22.7 

(5) 

in. Clerical, retail 
business, & lo- 
wer administr- 
ative 

— 


18.8 
j (3) 

40.9 

(9) 

IV. Unskilled, semi- 
skilled and 
mental. 


— 

— 

36.4 

(8) 

Total 

100 

19) 

100 

(19) 

100 

.16) 

too 

(22) 
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There are also other factors io the quality of education provi- 
ded to children. For instance, in the occupational grades I and 11, 
it is also observed that the smaller the family the better is the type of 
school selected for the children. But it is chiefly the socio-economic 
background of parents which is responsible for the quality of educa- 
tion of children. If the school in the sector in which they live does 
not have a school which would fulflll their requirements the 
parents take the trouble of sending their children to schools in other 
sectors. Accordingly, we would expect to find that children in the 
TABLE 9 


Percentage Distribution of Children going to School io Sector 
Other than Own by Type of Reasons and Occupational Grades of 
Fathers (Figures in brackets are numbers). 



1 Type of School 

.Occupational Grades 

Better Education 

No. of Schools in 
same Sector 

Free Education 

Lack of Accomo- 
dation in same 
Sector 

Total 

I. Higher profe- 
ssions, business 
& manageri- 
al 

: 3 

II Middle profess- 
ions, business, 
managerial & 

’ ' supervisory 

92.3 

(12) 

7.7 

(0 

— 

— 

100 

(13) 

57.2 

(12) 

28.6 

(6) 

9-5 

(2) 

4*8 

(I) 

' 100 
(21) 

III Clerical, retail 
. business, & 

’* lower adminis- 
trative 

33.3 

(2) 

33.3 

(2) 

33*3 

(2) 


100 

(6) 

IV Unskilled, semi- 
skilled & 

mental 

— 


100 

(3) 

. 


100 

(3) 

Total 

60.4 

(26) 

20.9 

(9) ] 

16-3 ( 

(7) 

1-3 

(1) 1 

100 

(43) 
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higher occupational grades ot fathers would go more often to schools 
m other sectors than children in lower occupational grades. And 
sure enough the actual situation meets with the expectation. The 
percentages of parents sending their children to schools in other 
m anriv respectively in occupational grades I. II 

schools m other sectors, as shown in Table 9, arc also in 
rinrilL percentage of parents 

r“ r.r.;.^7i7.;ss s 

do so for the sake of free ed'o“uon.'° 

background of pare'nTs ^rnSt 

the degree of illiteracy, the amount of**^?**'^^ children as regards 
education. As regards the variables of^H“'‘°° IdalHy of 

amount of education, a number of other '“'‘“o=y “Oii 

■examined the relationship between these '^'•'1'° 
and aspects of social strueturc on the other^hav “l °° 
same conclusion. Studies' inlenHeH , e f “ 
between the quality of Jducaf ^ **’' e'lalionsblp 

-ate. But the data preLKrfhV™ arc rather 

the general conditions of li e in India oonBrmity with 

"tsfor the solution of ife problem at diffe np priori- 

standing the nature ol obstacles at diir n'"' under- 

snilable criteria for selectiijg ,he dis.dffmal “"''-and for devising 
necessary fo| the soluiion of thf pr'oiTem 
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Infrodocfion 

The problem of educability in case of school students 
is the whole cru^ of the iostilutioo of education in the con- 
temporary Indian society. Innumbcrable factors— social, economic, 
cultural, political etc. are having their determining iofiuence on 
educational possibilities of our school children manifestly or 
latently. 

Of all these various factors, it Is generally recognised that a 
teacher constitutes the most important factor. While a good 
teacher can be a very vital source of encouragement to a student 
in bis educational career, it is likely that another teacher may be a 
very great hindrance to the educational development of the student. 
It has been generally observed by the author for years from close 
quaters that many of our school teachers, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, hinder the educability of the children in many ways. This 
observation has been corroborated by many parents whose children 
study in schools. So far no empirical study on this is available. 
Hence an effort has been made by the researcher to conduct an 
empirical study to find out the various ways by which the teachers 
prove themselves to be negative social determinant of the educabi- 
lity of school children. We have not touched the other side 
of the picture in which teacher is a positive determinant of 
educability. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. S.P Ruhela and Mrs. 
Kshama Goswami for their help at varicws stages m the preparation of this paper. 



(ii) 

Method of stadf 

This study is based on 286 critical incidents narrated by 
165 boy and 121 girl students of two higher secondary schools 
in Delhi, collected in January 1969. 

The boys’ school is situated in an urban government colony 
of South Delhi. Most of the residents of the colony are government 
employees. The strength of the school is about 700 students. 

The girls’ school is situated in rural area of South Delhi. Most 
of the residents of the area are farmers. The strength of the school 
is about ISO students. 

For the purpose of this study, Flanagan’s critical incidents, 
technique was used. The students of one section of each class 
present on the day of investigation were asked to write only one 
real incident each of their school life in which they felt that a 
teacher had behaved In a manner by which their motivation for 
studies was lessened or thwarted to an extent for which they felt very 
unhappy. 

Analysis of data 

(a) Background of ilie Respondents 

The background of our respondents is revealed by the tables 
that follow ; 


TABLE I 

Cla«-wbe DwtribqUon of the Respondfnts 


Clan 

Boys 

<7irt< 

TbfflZ Students 

VI 

25 

31 


Vll 

27 

21 

48 

vni 

29 

24 


IX 

26 

20 



33 

16 



25 

9 

34 

Total 

>65 

121 

286 


TABLE 2 


Parental Occnpalion-nise Dbtriboiron of the Respondents 


Occvpalton 

Days 

QirU 

Total 

1. Agricufture j 

' 14 

69 

83 

2. Business j 

15 

IS 

33 

3. Government | 
service 

113 

21 

134 

4. Miscellaneous 

I 

23 

13 

36 

Total j 

165 

121 

186 


The above Table shows that the hijbest number of male res* 
pondents have come from the families of government servants, while 
the female respondents have come from those of the agriculturists. 


TABLE 3 


Retlgion-wbc Distribution of the Respondents 


Stliglon 

Days 

airls 

Total 

1. Hindu 

129 

102 

231 

2. Sikh 

23 

13 

36’ 

3. Muslim 

7 

3 

- 10 

4. Christian 

3 

2 

5 

5. Other 

3 

1 

4 

Total 

165 

121 1 

186 


The above Table shows that majority of the respondents are 
Hindus. 

Thirty-five boys and 13 girls, i.e. a total number of 38 students 
belonged to untouchable castes or communities. 




TABLE 5 

Parental Ineomc-whe Dklrtbadon of the Respondents 


Rs. 1-100 
Rs. IOI-2CO 


Rs. 301-400 
Rs.401— SOO 


L I 

The abo\e Table shows ‘hat the maximum number of bovs as 

well as the gnls in our sample belonged to the Inmm ^ r 

Rs. 301-400 and 401-500. ' ‘"come groups of 

An.lyZ!'"'"’ C„7, 

1. Home Work : 

homc-i'.oik 1 , 0^1 cxp'l!iin!n?ilV°'°'|''’°'‘* Ea'f 

badly ro, „o, d“ ' ■ -■’“M P“"W' 

, Thus for cxdmlilc: 

'm^bl"'! "" "U'htr paid iio”mEni'"“’ ■'<’> hno'viuE limv 

)untshtd me severely. I was so '"ability and 

for lertral daj, | did ool fo ,o ihcrchool” ?n "I" 

•o roc rcBool (Doy ; class vfllj. 
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<n the wcidcal mentioned by 15% girl students, it was rcveafed 
that home-work was of course given, but not corrected regularly. 

About 3% of the incidents given by the boys showed that so 
much home-work was given to them that it almost killed their very 
motivation for the subject. 

2. Disbelief in Student's Statements : 

In the incidents mentioned by 9% respondents, it was revealed 
that some of their teachers did not believe in their statements, 
although they had made true statements. The teachers punished 
them unjustly, as is shown by the following incident : 

“Once our class teacher asked the students to contribute Rs. 2 
each for the Flood Relief Fund. I asked my mother for the 
money, but she could not give it because she did not have the 
money on that day. The next day I was punished by the teacher 
and asked not to attend the class on that day”. (Girl ; class Vlll j. 

Possibly the teacher was labouring under the illussion that the 
student was able to pay the contribution but she intentionally 
avoided paying it or was careless not to bring it. 

3. Casteism : 


Fourteen percent respondents said that the teachers favoured 
the students of their own castes. They also looked down upon 
those who has come untouchable castes. A student has indicated 


thus : 

“I was the best student in class V. Once a competition was 
held for the award of scholarship. I was awarded less marks 
in comparison to another student who belonged to the caste of the 
teacher. That student was sent for the competition and I was 
detained. That painful event can not be forgotleu by me”. (Boy ; 
class X) 

4. Compulsion for engaging private tutor : 

Sixteen percent boys mentioned that teachers harassed them 
for engaging them as their private tutors. Approximately 7% 
engaged them as their tutors and found that they got more marks 
than what they bad actually deserved. This is amply illustrated by 


the following case : 

“When I was a studentof class VIII, my class teacher pursuaded 
me again and again to engage him as a private tutor but my father 
did not permit me to do so. The result was that the teacher started 
Tvt.ni.hmc me for minor faults. Gradually 1 started taking less 
fnt^esl in his subject”. (Boy ; class IX) 



In another case, a student of class VllI stated : 

. “In class Vr, I was forced to engage my c^ass-teacher as private 
tutor. Afterwards, he never punished me ami. awarded me gooa 
marks in the class tests and passed the examination without 
ing for it.” (Boy ; class VUl) 


5, Class Prejudices : 

Seven percent students mentioned that their teachers favoured 
the students belonging to^ the families of rich people or high 
officials. The result was that the socially and economically lower 
placed students had to suffer from inferiority complex which 
stunted their normal growth as a student. A student of class VU 
lamented thus : ’ 

‘T came from a poor family. My father is only a peon in an 
office. This is known to one of my teachers. He often rebukes me 
by saying that I can never be mote than a peon in my life. Con- 
versely he favours a student whose father is a senior officer”. (Boy ; 
class Vll). 


6. Unjust Punishment : 

Bight percent students narrated in their critical incidents that 
their teachers punished them too much for minor mistakes in the 
class. Not only did they pass derogatory remarks which hurt 
their feelings but they would inflict severe physical punishment as is 
testified by the following incident : 

‘To class VUl. there was one of my teachers who used to beat 
the boys very cruelly. Once I pronounced a word incorrectly in 
the class. He got iafurtaled immediately and beat me severely. So 
1 started missing his periods.” (Boy ; class X) 

7. Improper Marking of Answer books : 

About 5% students felt that the teachers who did not teach in 
the class properly gave marks very liberally. About 2% students 
had the impression that their teachers marked answerbooks veiy 
sirictly although they had hardly covered the syllabus while teaching. 
An incident runs like this ; 


“In class IX my Mathematics teacher used to solve only one 
easy sum and then leave for ms to do the whole exercise ourselves. 
In case we failed to solve any sum, he used to suggest— “Leave it 
and do the rest.” But be never faded any of us and would invari- 
ably give us at least pass marks.) I also passed In his subject in this 
way. 1 am very weak in it now”. (Boy ; class X) 



(rii) 


Aaotfaer Student cited this incident : 


*‘My social-studies teacher rarely taught us in the class VIJ, 
but she used to examine the answer books very strictly. The result 
would be that most of us, including myself, failed in her subject, 
whenever she e.xamined the answerbooks”. (Girl ; class VIII) 


8. Too much reliance on monitors : 

About 3% students narrated that their monitors ^\e^e previleged 
students. They used to beat and complain against the students 
whom they did not like whereas they did not complain against who 
were their friends. A student mentioned such a situation thus : 

“My class-teacher relies a great deal on the monitor of our 
class. Often he makes false allegations against me and the teacher 
punishes me, J do not mind the punishment but I certainly mind 
a« to why he unduely believes in the monitor who is also a student 
like us. Maoy-a-times I feel like not atteodiog the class of such an 
unjust teacher”. (Boy ; class VI) 


9. Se\ere Condemnation : 

About 4% students were of the opinion that some students 
were unduely praised and others were extremely condemned for 
almost a similar action, fa the opinion of some students, teachers 
were completely apathetic towards them in both the situations. 

A student presented his experience thus : 

“My English teacher condemned me for bad hand writing very 
much. I often did not like to do the exercise owing to the fear 
that the teacher would rebuke me for iny poor hand-w riling”. (Girl ; 
class VIII) 


10. Taking personal work : 

About three percent students mentioned that their teachers 
asked them to do some personal work. In return the teachers 
favoured the students in other ways. A student gave the following 


inddenls : 

‘ “I used to bring milk and vegetable from my village free of 
cost to my teacher when I was In class V. The tcachw liked me 
%erymucbin comparison to other boj^. He gave me good marks in 

spite of the fact that I had studied veiy little then . (Boy ; class VI) 



(vni) 

TABLE 6. 

Negatiie Variables of Teachers* Bchafioar as Resealed by tte 
Critical Incidents Studied 


Variab/fS 


airU 

Total 

Percentage 

1. Homework 

43 

35 

78 

31% 

2. Disbelief in students 

17 

9 

26 

9% 

3. Casteism 

24 

18 

42 

14% 

4. Qass Prejudices 

0 

12 

21 

7% 

5. Compulsion for en- 
gaging private tutors 

36 

12 

48 

16% 

6. Unjust Punishment 

14 

10 

24 

s% 

7. Improper marking 

7 

8 

15 

5% 

8. Too much reliance 
on monitors 

4 

6 

10 ■ 

3% 

9. Severe condemnation 

5 

7 

12 

4% 

10. Taking personal 
work 

6 

4 

10 

3% 

Total 

163 

' 121 

286 1 

100^ 
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i6 »hi6b3°L 

undclibcralely, hinder or lessen the eH ■''bberalely or 

aludents. '<'"“>‘onal possibilities of Ihe 


Tl.e data substantially establishes that snm, . u 
PetrormioB their rolc eonscientioosi, in ,hei c rs-rolr " T T 
to three factors: (n) their lack “ "'“"T"’”"” nttmtiy Jue 
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Neighbourhood School : 
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Implications 
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"They believe in a ‘good’ edncatioo for their 
children, but look askance at the educational ‘frills’ 
some of their exuberant and generally more pros* 
perous neighbours constantly propose.” 

—William M. Dobriner, 

Pointing towards one of the major weaknesses of the existing 
educational system in fodia, the Education Commission (I964>66) 
remarks that edneation, "is tending to increase social segregation and 
to perpetuate and widen class distinctions.”^ At a time when 
communal and social discords are raising their evil, wild and shame- 
less countenance in sevcnl parts of India, it is only befitting to talk 
of a concept which can prove a panacea to the prevailing ills and 
can provide an answer to the communal and social disharmony— a 
danger graver than the external aggression. 

In a country wedded to democratic ideals, secular aspirations, 
and socialistic pattern of society, it looks anamolous that at pre- 
school stage most of the educational expenditure is met by fees,* at 

1. Report of the Indian Edueatixm Comimssian {t9C4-66). New Delhf, 
Ministry of Edocatios, Govenunent oriodia. 

2. The fees contribnied 45.1%, 47.5%, and 39.7% of the total ednea- 
tional expenditure on pre-sdiool education for tbeyears 1950-51. 
1955-56 and 1959 -60 respectHely. 
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exorbitant and prohibitive rates for a large section of the society. 
This may not look alarming to a psychologist for the child at this 
stage is mainly individualistic and social startification may not^ affect 
his development. At the primary stage most of the schools are 
managed by the Government and local bodies wherein the standards 
of education arc decidedly inferior. At secondary stage a good 
number of schools are under the control of the voluntary'enterprise 
and most of them charge heavy fees which are normally beyond 
every body’s means; All this is segregation— free but poor primary 
schools for the bulk of the society and private, fee-charging but 
qualitatively better schools for a microscopic minority of the popu- 
lation. Such a social segregation, it 'goes without saying, is 
“uademocratic and inconsistent with the ideal of an' egalilarian 
society.’’* ’ • , . ,J’ , 


The Mueation Commission (1964-66), in order to resolve this 
anamoly of social segregation, recommends the establishment of a 
common school system and pleads for acceptance of the neighbour- 
hood school Idea. ’’The Neighbourhood School Concept” *in the 

rtScSbJaiiSr'”!”"-: -hoor'sho^dt 

a tended by all children ra the neighbourhood irrespective of caste 

te iC"'ruTd’'be'''®'°"’ social status, so 

mere would be no segregation in schools.” 

and on the whofe'^heidVaTi”"'" 

democratic and national wayon 'k 'c'"^ Th’’' 

social homogeneity and social cob ' ““'''‘1 aPart from 

Schools.product of theraril't T'. 

show ’’all the children or. prior to 1872. 
■’ndunscg,cga,ed espedcle^"''f•^°”•'’°°‘‘‘° “ common 

nratic ideal, the Cons1ilial"ve'commhr"'r''i,''''' a demo- 

dcclarcd in 1931 m-t the n.' acofthe Board of Education 
school of the whole populalion"so^^ school should be ’’the common 

3- Op. c/i.,p. 257. — 

’■ Jw. London, Longman., 

School, a* quoted 

Taber. 1935. p! 4i /„ B/ucatlon. London. Taber 
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also, there have been sociological studies which, “have helped give 
impetus to current programs in the schools to equalise educational 
opportunity for underprivileged children/’* The Folk Schools of 
Denmark are too well-known to need any description. The specta- 
cular progress in the U.S.S.R. is supposed to be due to the presence 
of the common school system of education. 

Oddly enough, io fndia a system of education has been inhe- 
rited which is a legacy of the alien rulers and is nothing more than 
^ pale imitation of the British School System. The changed politi- 
cal, social, and cultural setting— even after 20 years of national rule 
has failed to permeat the educational scene. It is relevent now to 
introduce the neighbourhood school concept as this alone seems to 
be a remedy of the prevailing ailment. 

The case for its justification can be made out on three founda- 
tions : 

1. Political (constitutional) ; 

2. Socio*economic ; and 

3. Philosophical. 

Political Foundations 

A national system of education must be in harmony with the 
political und constitutional set up of a country. The following are 
the political premises which have educational implications : 

(a) Free and compulsory education upto the age of 14 : 
Article 45 emphasises that universal sufferage is a farce without 
universal education and all children, iircspective of caste, creed 
and community, should be provided education until they complete 
the age of 14. 

(b) Acceptance and adoption of democratic principles : 
Democracy, after independence, has been a way of life with us. The 
main provisions in the constitution in this regard are as follows : 

(i) Equality of Opportunity— The preamble of the Indian 
Constitution provides for all its dtizens “equality of status and of 
opportunity”. Similarly, Article 15 presents a lucid exposition of 
the right of equality as one of the fundamental rights, inhibiting any 
discrimination against any citizen. C/ause (2} of the Article 22 end- 
orses Ihis right by stating : 

6 Cole S- Brembeck, Stxiairoomfaf/oare/Ecfucal/on : A Cross cultural 

Approach. New York, John Wilcy and Sons, 196Z p. IS4. 
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“No cUizcn shall be deoied admission into any edu» 
cational institution maintained by the State or receiv- 
ing aid out of State funds on grounds only of 
religion, race, caste, language or any of them.” 

To ensure equality Clases III and IV of Article 14 provide to 
equip the ill-equipped and to subsidise the backward so as to enable 
them to be on par with others. 

(ii) Protection of the rights of minorities and weaker section 
o t e people . Article 30 provides for the safeguards for minorities 
“'“'’'“''menl of instilulions. This implies 
sel,,, 1 ' (f'liEiom and linguistic) can establish the 

weake^! . protects and supports the 

weaker sections of the people. 

from Sion "'"“'‘y detached 
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socialialistie pattern o°fthrindian'MV°i'^ 
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admission (o schools. This means lhaf the public/modcl schools 
should be completely Indianizcd to tnect (he political, social and 
economic needs of the country and society. Tins is not to suggest 
that public schools are in any way an anti-thesis (o democracy. Their 
programmes, their disciplines are only worth emulating by every insli- 
tution worth the name. They are also the nurseries for future leader- 
ship of the country. But the social stratification has to be stopped 
there and no poor but academically talented child should be denied 
admission to such a public school. There may be an open test for 
admission and whosoever excels should be admitted. The poor 
should be subsidised by the Slate. 

Philosophical Foundation 

Education has to play a crucial role to mediate between change 
and tradition. It is not short of social revolution that education 
has to bring about. The social segregation in schools, it is believed, 
shall lead to social and communal disharmony in the immediate 
tuture. 

He who plans to educate must first understand how traditions, 
beliefs and ideals come into being and how they are modified. The 
people’s culture must be viewed in its totality. A sifting and sort- 
ing of cultural elements in terms of the current and anticipated 
needs of society is essential. In modern India, social equality is 
the major cultural trait and need, and education can be a patent 
factor in providing for such a social equality. 

Implications of Neighbourhood School Concept 

The foregoing discussion makes it evident that social segregation 
tagged with communal disharmony is neither in consonance with 
the Indian culture and traditions nor with the Indian political and 
social outlook and behaviour. 

Now there is a question with a capital Q. If the neighbourhood 
school concept has to provide answer to the malady, what strategies 
should be adopted to implement this concept ? 

It will be only in the fitness of things to see as to %vhat the 
Education Commission has to say about it. 

According to the Commission, the neighbourhood school con- 
cept is the ultimate answer to eliminate social segregation amongst 
children. This would make education, in the words of the Commis- 
sion, “a powerful instrument of national development in general 
and social and national integration in particular.” Besides, 
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shall result 


com^mo"^ people is, in our opinion, an essenlial 
educalioo.” This will also, according to ibc CommissioD» P 
••the rich, privileged and powerful classes to take an interest m 
ibc 5 >-sttm of public education and thereby bring about its early 
improvement.” The Commission, without dilating upon the difficul- 
ties involved in adopting this concept, suggests that the work should 
be accomplished in a phased programme ; to raise the quality ol 
the existing schools ; and to start a few pilot projects io selected 
areas where the community has a favourable altitude. 

DiEcallits 

The impleiuealation of the idea may give rise to some difficul- 
ties. It seems relevant to anticipate the difficulties which may make 
rcaliiaiion of a difficult task more difficult. Some of these difficol- 
tits arc outlined as below : 

The constitutional provisions, Ariicles 29 and 30, prohibit the 
State to compel all the children of the oelghboutbood to attend a 
particular school. Appeals to conscience shall prove futile especially 
v.hea the existms school is of subnormal standard. 

Neighbourhood school concept implies uniformity in various 
facets of education. Shall this emphasis upon uniformity not 
*nddcn the leadership patterns lathe school 7 This will also curb, 
as pointed out by Sapra, initiative in schools experirnenling with the 
new ideas and evolving their own patterns.^ 

Financial impediments are so visible and vocal to need any 
elaboration or elucidation. 


The resistance of the privileged class inspite of their lip^ympa- 
ihy to ihc idea can prove ruinous and make the concept futile in 
ilsclr. The neighbourhood school idea may meet the fate of Basic 
Education which inspite of official and non-official support has 
stiaaintd an “unborn child", 

*n ihofi, though the ndgbbouthood school idea is eminently 
justified on political, socio-economic and philosophical foundations. 
It It feared that Ihc efforts may result into a Casco. 

A Few Suggesltons 

What » ihe lolniion of Ihii Impaiie ^ Scolimcnlal dclachmenl 
5d»oi.- 0.^;^ •''' Nc.,hbo„h»d 
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and reality approach may help a Hltlc. It is necessary as the 
Delhi Administration has started (bis scheme s^ithout improsinp the 
schools and which ssas vehemently critietsed*. It goes without saying 
that the parents like to give the best education to their children. 
The priuleged class cannot be denied, in the context of existing 
circumstances, the right to send (heir children to the institution of 
their choice. The cstabliibmeat of neighbourhood school should 
not be considered as an alternalKc of the public schools. The 
problem demands to be attacked from various angles because a 
multipronged cfTort alone can solve this tangle. 

The elimination of social segregation, it is bclicscd, goes hand 
in hand with (he quality of education. It is probably due to this fact 
that the Education Commission has laid stress on the improvement 
tn qualm of the existing schools. In England, the Consultative Com- 
mi'te of the Board of Education held that the primary school should 
be * the common school of the whole population, so excellent and so 
generally esteemed (hat all parents desire their children to attend 
it.** It implies (hat mere quantitative expansion of education 
should now be slowed down. All our administrative energy and 
linanctal resources should be so utilised that schools, at least primary 
schools in the first instance, exhibit a noticeable change for the 
better to the parents. “Without better education**, feels John, ‘our 
democracy itself is perilously poised between survival and extinc- 
tion”* This may look to some as utopian. But imaginative admi- 
nistrati'^n and enlightened supervision at all levels, it is believed, 
can only deliver goods. If at the dawn of independence quantitative 
expansion posed a grave challenge and (be challenge could be faced 
boldly with certain measure of success, how is it that now the 
administrators will not be capable of achieving (he qualitative 
improvement? Oualitativc improvement, it is hoped, shall be 
taken not only as a challenging task but also as an exhilarating 
opportunity. 

Tfthe rich parents feel a change in the general set-up of 
the school, they will not hesitate to send their children to these 
schools. Most of the rich parents send their children to the costly 

8. An Article by Mohindcr Singh, The Hindustan Times, June 21, 1967. 

9. V.V. John, ‘The School and the Community Summing-up”, SIE 
Journal (Vol. I. No. 6) July 1967, p. 60. 
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(use of the world public/model is inlcntiooally avoided) schools more 
because they are qualitatively better schools. 


It is futile, rather derogatory, to recognise those private inde- 
pendent schools which practise social segregation. The considera- 
tion that they are self-supporting and do not require financial 
assistance from the Slate should not be given much weight. U is 
imperative ihat schools which form part of the stream of common 
school system alone should survive. The direct as well as 
indirect pressures should be used to eliminate such schools which 
arc just educational rackets. But this may not suffice. The inde- 
pendent schools, without any Slate aid, may still pose several 
difficulties. Appeal should be made to the conscience of the poor 
as well as the rich. The poor should not feci inferior (this will 
eventually result if they feel Ihat their children receive educa- 
caUon in quality schools) and the rich should feel that 
they are not living in aristocratic age and that they arc living 
in a country wedded to the Ideals of socialistic pattern of society. 
The political leaders and the teachers, it is needless to emphasise, 
can play a formidable and crucial role in initiating and introducing 
this social change. 


neiefibouthood school 

with dan °° ' i f •>" lo which is fraught 

lessee ooTn't”°r'^k’*'“n'“°^ « is need- 
atot/rent, , u ‘■"-Po'W«'n=aders.adminls- 

Sta r° ; r «u prove instru- 

rcalS.i“orrm^:,':X>'^ -bstantia. 
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Background 

Article 40 of the Constitution required the Stale “to lake steps 
to organise village panchayats and endow them with such powers 
and authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as 
units of 8eir*goveinmeQt"‘. 

In pursuance of this directive prlttciplc, tbe Community Deve- 
lopment Blocks were created for rural administration all over India. 

In 1958, the Report of the Balwant Ral Mehta Study Team was 
published which gave a new momentum to the idea of Panchayal 
Raj. The State of Rajasthan was the first to introduce the Pan* 
ebayat Raj scheme on October 2, 1959. Andhra was next to intro- 
duce it in January I960. Gradually, all other states created 
Pauchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads except Jammu and Kashmir, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Nagaland, Punjab, Haryana 
and Himachal Pradesh-. Some of these states have accepted the 
Panchayat Raj in principle but elcraeotary education is still retained 
by the Slate Government. 

The Pattern In Rajasthan 

Rajasthan adopted the pattern lecommcnded by the Balwant 
Rai Mehta Committee without much modification. Thetefote let 
us examine the Rajasthan-pattera of Panchayat Raj first in order 
to get an ide a of the Panchayat Raj Administration. 

1. Constitution cf the Republic of Mia, Aiiicle 40. 

2. The Ediicalipn Commission (1964-^, Para 18-15. 
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There are three important bodies of the Panchayat Raj. At 
the base there is the Gram Panchayat. It consists of the elected 
members of the wlJapenilba Sarpaneh as the chairman of the 
Gram Pancha>at. They ha\-c very little control over educational 
matters except that they can keep an eye over the curricular activi- 
ties of the village primary school*. They can also share policy 
formulation about the school premises and staff quarters because 
it is expected of the Gram Panchayats to share fifty percent of ex- 
penditure on the construction of school buildings. 

The Sarpaneh is authorised lo allow a primary school feachcr 
to leave the headquarters in anticipation of his leave being sanc- 
tioned. 

The middle tier is known as the Panchayat Samiti. It is com- 
posed of all the Village Sarpanchs of the area. Representatives 
of special intcrcais such as the scheduled castes, women etc. arc co- 
opted if they do not happen to be elected members. The Chairman 
(known as Pradhan) is elected from amongst Che members (elected 
us well as co-opted) by the majority vote ofall the panchs of the 
area*. The Panchayat Samiti is the nucleus of all educational 
activities of the Panchayat Raj. Educational functions of the Pan- 
ebayat Samiti as referred to in (he Act are mentioned below ; 

(fl) Maintenance of primary schools. 

(6) Conversion of primary schools into basic schools. 

(c) Scholarships and stipends to the students belonging to 
the scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and other backward 
classes. 

(d) Establishment of centres for information, recreation and 
community activities. 

(e) Establishment of rural libraries and reading rooms. 

(/) Organising social education activities such as Balmandah, 
Yuwak Ma/ulals etc.* 

The top tier is the Zlla Parishad, which is consitituted at the 
district level and is composed of all the Pradhans of the Panchayat 

3. Report of the Team for the Study of Community Project and 
National Extension Seniees, Vol I. Section 2 (Balwant Rai Mehta 
Committee Report). 

4. The Panehnvat Samills and Zih Parishads Act 1958 (Rajasthan), 
Section 8. 

5. Ibid, Section 23. 
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Samltis in the District. The Collector and the Inspector of Schools, 
along with other district level officers arc its cx-ofEcio members. 
The Chairman (Pramukh) Is elected from amongst the Pradhans or 
co-opted members by the Sarpanchs of the district. 

The function of the Zila Parishad is to provide coordination, 
supervision and guidance to all the Paochayat Samitis in the dist- 
rict and to advise the State Government on matters related to the 
Panchayat Samitis.* 

Other Patterns 

Gujarat, Orissa, West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh follow (he 
Rajasthan pattern with differences in nomenclature e.g> Panchayat 
Samiti is known as Taluka SamiU in Gujarat and Kshetra Samiti 
in Uttar Pradesh. 


In Maharashtra, education is under the Zila Parishads. More- 
over, all educational institutions upto the secondary stage arc main- 
tained by the Zila Parishads. The Zila Parishads in Maharashtra 
enjoy much greater power and autonomy than in any 
other state. The Zila Parishads are empowered to grant "loans and 
scholarship" to students, to sanction grants to aided primary 
schools, to recommend the case of "private” secondary schools to 
the State Dtpartment of Education for grants and loans ; and niso 
to provide equipment and play ground for schools.’ 

In Andhra, primary schools are maintained by the Panchayat 
In"l! adn ’"o-ifty schools by the Zila Parishads. 

slolsm.; schools op, o the middle 

school stage. Thus with few variations the pattern remains the same. 
District Establishment Committees 

fhizda Prlr' >'•« '-niposed of the Collector, 

The fiinclions of fte Dist'rirt ' Etob'lT 
transfer of ennlnvccee r « Committee include 

district, to take ‘o another within the 

disciphnaiy actiot^cainst the employees, and to 

6. Jbld, Seciion se] ^ 

7. Maharashtra ^ci No. 5 of !«■» «• • 

24-29. ^ ^ Of 1962, Sccnon 100.1st Schedule entries. 

8. The Panchayat Samitis and Ztta P^n u v 

Section 88. Parishads Act 1949 (Rajasthan) 
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recruit teachers and aUoi them to various Panchayat Samitlsofits 
areas,* 

Standing Committees of (he Paoebayat Samllis 

A Panchayat Samili functions through a number of standing 
committees. Some Samitis have created standing committees for 
educational uhtlc others perform educational functions ihrougli the 
Social Scrsicc Committee. 

Financial arrangements 

Systems of granls*in*ajd lo Panchayat Samitis and Zih Pari- 
shad \axy from slate lo-slatc. In Rajasthan, the State provides for 
100 percent grant on account of sabnes and allowances of teachers 
and a 50 percent of matching grant for all other expenditure on 
education.’* In Gujarat and Andhra, however, the State pays cent- 
percent of deficit grant, which means nil cxpendiiure on elementary 
education minus local collection of educational cess. Is paid out of 
Government treasury. In Madras, grants lo Panchayat Unions arc 
based on a slab s>stem, which takes into consideration several 
factors such as land revenue, income from cess etc. Matching grants 
arc given for a surcharge of cess levied by Panchayat Union. 

Tlie Managerial Staff 

The roles, relationships and functions of the administrative 
staff in the Panchayat Raj also vary from state to state. In Rajasthan, 
the Vikas Adhikari, who is an employee of Slate and is a class II 
Ofiiccr, is the chief executive oflTcer of the Panchay.at Samili. There 
are two Education Extension Officers of the rank of trained graduate 
teachers, who arc also State Government employees, to look after the 
educational affairs of the Samiti. The services of the Vikas Adhi- 
karl and the E.E.Os. have been given on loan to Panchayat Samitis. 
They can be called back or transferred by the Slate Government, 
The E.E.Os. have dual relationship. Administratively, they work 
under the Vikas Adhikari, while technically they are under the 
District Inspector of Schools who is in the Slate services. 

In Andhra also, the Block Dev'clopment Officer is the chief 
executive of the Panchayat Samili ; but unlike Rajasthan, the inspec- 
ting officers of the Samiti are more fully under the control of the 
B.D.O One class II officer of the State Department of Education is 

9. Ibid. 

10. J.S Mehta, “Democnilic Decentralisation”, The Indian Year Book of 
Education 1964, Ch. 21, p. 458. 
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posted to eachZilo Paiishad as Depolyfor Secondary Education, and 
he assists the Chairman of the Zila Parishad in the discharge of his 

duties. . , . . 

As stated earlier, in Maharashtra, the Zila Parishad is the 
main cAcculive body. A Chief Executive Officer of the tank of 
I.A.S. is the head of the managerial group. All the educational 
Officers upto the district level have been transferred to Zila Pari- 
shads. Thus decentralisation is complete in all respects in 
Maharashtra, 

In Gujarat, there are independent Education Committees, one 
each at the district and the Taluka levels. There is very little 
organic relationship between the Education Committee and the total 
Panchaval Raj scheme, but there ha heicarchical relationship bet- 
ween the two committees at two levels referred to above, A class II 
Odicer or the State looks after the general administration, supervi- 
sion and inspection of elementary schools. Other subordinate inspec- 
tmg officers arc attached to the District Committee. A Government 
Officer of class III rank is the secretary of the Taluka Education 
Committee and be is responsible for starting new schools. 

In Madras, the ’Whole Inspecting staff of State Department of 
Education has been retained under departmental control, while the 
erstwhile Social Educ.uion Officer is the administrative incharge of 
elementary schools. 

Thus there are different ways in which the managerial 
staff incharge of educational affairs in the Panchayat Raj has been 
organised. Firstl), the whole inspecting staff belongs to the Panchayal 
Raj as in Maharashtra. Secondly, the whole inspecting staff be- 
longs to the State Education Department as in Madras. 
Finally, the inspecting officers arc under dual control as in 
Rajasthan and Orissa. All other States follow one of the three 
patterns of administration or a mixture of the two patterns men- 
tioned abose. 

The Technical Staff-Teachers 

“To whom should the teachers belong in the Panchayat Raj T' 
is a pertinent question. It has created several problems of human 
relations. In Rajasthan and several other states in which primary 
schools were directly manaped by the Stale, the problem has become 
aculc. Iir stales like Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madras arrd Uttar 
rrarlesh where primary schools were formerly maintained by the 
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District Boards, teachers were not government servants. Their 
salaries already belonged to the local bodies, and therefore their 
transfer to Panchayat Raj service did not virtually e/Tect their career. 
But in Slates like Rajasthan, where teachers formerly belonged to 
Government service and their counterparts in the urban areas arc still 
considered Government employees, the whole position has changed. 
Before discussing the issues and problems let us make a brief survey 
of the organisation of teaching personnel in the Pancha>at Raj. 

In Rajasthan, teachers, who have been transferred to Panchayat 
Samilis still retain the right of getting themselves re-transferred to 
the Stale Department of Education, while all new recruitments arc 
made at the district le\el through a high powered selection commit- 
tee. The teachers are appointed by the Vikas Adhikari from 
amongst the list of selected candidates. The teachers enjoy the 
same privileges as Government teachers do. Their salary and 
service conditions are identical with Government teachers. They 
can also be promoted to higher posts in the Slate Education Depart- 
ment. 

In Andhra also, the teachers arc recruited at the district IcscI, 
but they arc appointed by the President of the Panchayat Samitls 
and not by the Vikas Adhikari. The authority of taking disciplinary 
action against teachers vests with the PrcEidcnt of the Panchayat 
Samiti with a provision for appeal to Zi’a Parishad. 

In Maharashtra, all powers regarding teachers’ appointment, 
transfer, promotion, dismissal and punishment are exercised by the 
Zila Parishads. 

In Gujarat, teachers arc selected by a high power selection com- 
mittee at the district level and appointed by the Secretary of the 
District Education Committee which controls service conditions of 
teachers. 

In Madras, teachers arc appointed by the Appointments 
Committee of the Panchayat Union consisting of the Com- 
missioner, Chairman of the Union and an elected member. 

Powers of transfers, promotion, and punishment are vested in the 

Commissioner. Appeals apains! his orders can be made to the 
District Inspector of Schools. 

In Orissa, the system of reernitment of teachers is the same as 
in Rajasthan except that the Chairman of the Panchayat Samiti is 
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empowered to transfer a teacher within the block in consultation 
with the Sub-Inspector of Schools. The authority to appoint and 
transfer teachers and to reward or punish them is many times 
misused. Some states have taken adequate safeguards to avoid 
possible dangers of partiality and corruption in matters of appoint- 
ment, transfers and promotion. There arc evidences of prevailing 
malpractices of this nature even in Rajasthan, where the State 
Government has taken adequate measures to safeguard the interests 
of teachers’*. The Naik Committee Report of Rajasthan’* and the 
Kothari Commission have also drawn attention to this problem. To 
quote the words of the Commission : 

"Their main weaknesses, however, arc the harassment caused to 
teachers through frequent transfers and postings, and through 
involvement in local factions and politics. This is one reason, why 
almost all teachers’ associations have represented to us that the local 
authorities should not be placed in charge of educational institu- 
tions. This evil increases as the delegation of authority goes to 
lower levels e g. it is definitely greater when the authority is delega- 
ted to the block level than to ibe district level'*’* 


Another problem about teachers' service conditions is regard- 
ins 'hsir future prospects. Some Stales have made provision for 
transfer of Panchayat Raj teachers to depatlnicmol schools when- 
ever a teacher qualifies for promotion too hisher srado on the 
basis of tnerii-cum.senioiity, but in the majority of states this 
provision does not exist. In States where only primary education 
has been transfetied to the Panchayat Raj, there is only a single 
running grade for all teachers. A teachers has no chance of higher 
promotion in the absence of a piovision for transfer to slate-owned 
middle and secondary schools. 

There ate several other anomalies. In the urban arms 
teachers of primary schools belong to Government service and 
enjoy certain privileges which 0 Government employee has and the 
amcnnics and the pecuniary advantages which an urbnn area 
prmides. The Panchayat Raj teachers with equal qualilicalions 

lUtja,thmUn,ver!.lyori9li2,P.32ani5,i, mi^' of 

&4SL’'2r'’’“ K:.=tirc„mmi„„,ch.V. 

U. Report or the Education Comm, ss, on (195«4), Pa,a Is-lz- 
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arc denied Ihcsc benefits. They have become bound to the rural 
areas for e\cr. They can neither educate their children in the 
secondary or high institutions nor can they supplement their income 
by tuitions. Some s-afeguards on the lines of Rajasthan will have 
to be provided in other states as well. 

ACrilEVr.MLNTS OF PANCIIAYAT RAJ 
Enrolment Drlrc 

Some case studies of good Panchayat Samilis have shown that 
there has been an over all increase in the number of pupils attend- 
ing the school e.g. in Panchayat Samiit, Simalwara (Rajasthan) 
there was an over all 92% increase in the enrolment as shown in the 
table” below : 

Table I 

Table showing Enrolment of Students Before and After Decen- 
tralisation in Panchayat Samiti. Simalvvar.i. 



1959 

1965 

Percentage 

Boys 

2310 

4449 

49% increase 

Girls 

398 

782 

96% increase 

Total 

2708 

5226 

92% increase 

In another sludy made 

by G.L. 

Laddva similar results have 


been shown.” 

The findings of Sadiq Ali Report also confirm Ihcsc results. 
The Committee has observed llml as a result of “Shala Chalo” com- 
paign the enrolment has definitely increased. 

The Naik Committee has. however, observed that “it would 
be equally difilcult to assert that the Panch.ayat Samilis have made 
a definite contribution to increasing the enrolment in primary 
schools or that they have risen to the expectations originally enter- 
tained in this behalf”.** 

The Naik Committee has further observed that “in some 
Panchayat Samitis depending upon the personal interest shown by 
the Pradhan and the Vikas Adhikaris. excellent results have been 

14. H.C Dwivedi, Tlie Impact of Decentralisation on the Primary 
Schools of Panchayat Samiti. Simalwara. M. Ed. Dissertation of 
Udaipur University, 1960, p. 19. 

15. G.L. Laddva, The Role of the E.E.O. m the Changing Patterns of 
Society 1967 p. 69. 

16. The Report of Rajasthan Slate Primary Education Committee (1963- 
64) Ch. V, Para 15. 
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obtained. In many others, however, the position has remained 
unsatisfactory”.” 

People aie becoming conscious about the education of their 
children. It is still doubtful whether this consciousness is also the 
result of democratic decentralisation. Number of children in the 
schools would have increased even if decentralisation were not 
introduced. It may be true about some good Panchayat Saraitis 
but the credit of overall increase cannot be given to the Panchayat 
Raj. 

Attendance of Teachers 

■ Another important achievement of decentralisation is the 
regularity of teachers' attendance. Formerly the teachers in remote 
areas used to be very often absent from duty and the inspecting 
officers had no means to chech this. Now the Sarpanch of the 
village considers it bis duty to see that the schools run regularly and 
the teachers attend their duties properly. Moreover, many village 
level officers as the B.D.O., the E.E.O., the Pndbao etc. have 
begun to pay visits to primary schools. 

There are also cases in which teachers established a happy 
personal equation with the Sarpanch and could afford to remain 
absent from duty for a long time.“ 

The Naik Committee has mentioned some more significant 
achievements of the Panchayat Raj. These are given below :« 

1. In the past, the salaries of teachers were disbursed from 
district headquarters, whereas they are now disbursed from the 
Panchayat Samiti headquarters. Therefore, teachers get salaries 
regularly and promptly. 

2. There has been the awakening for education among the 
rural public. 


3. New leadership in the villages is emerging. Through a 
process of trial and error it has come into extistcnce and it is giving 

a significant lead to the development of primary education. ' 

One very signiBcant contribution which has not been men- 
lioned by the Nait Committee is the conttibution of public in 

;!l![ 2 !fJl_n>a_e^trnct,on of school bnildincs with 25% of 
17. n>M. Para 15. ^ 


18 , ParamasmaJ, 0 /». oft. 

19. n. Km c.w„„ 
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pubIic:contribulio„and75% of mnlchins srant from ihc Govcro- 
mcnl. To lake an illustration of Simahvara Panchayat Samili, the 
posiijon is JjXe this : 

Table II 

Toblcshovvinp the Comp.ir.iUve Stafement of ScfiooJ Bui7dmg 
Before and ABer Deccntfalisation in Panchayat Sami(i, ASimatwara 
Type of building 1959 1965 Percentage 

Bakin 5 23 ^6% increase 

^^achcha 24 42 75% increase 

Incomplete 4 4 Nil 

Rented 2 1 50% increase 

Unrented 8 ] 87-5% decrease 

Total 43 71 

The achievements of Panchayal Raj in its short liistoty of 9 years 
arc certainly commendable, but (here arc more serious problems 
which need immediate solution. 

Clear Definition of Roles 

Uplill now there has been a widespread confusion about the 
roles of various organs of the Pancliayat Raj, particularly the roles 
of the institutional and managerial groups are very much overlap, 
ping. The institutional group consisting of elected members should 
have the role of policy formulation and approval of the budget, 
while the execution of policy should be left to the managerial group. 

It has been an unwise step in some states to delegate the powers to 
the Presidents of the Panchayat Samitis or the Zila Parishads. The 
elected members have parly atlillalions ; moreover they hold the 
position for a stipulated period only. Therefore, there arc always 
dangers of misusing their positions. They should ceitainly 
work out the principles governing appointments, transfer, promo- 
tion etc., but the execution should be left to the bureaucratic 
machinery of the Panchayat Raj. 

There is also a confusion about the roles of different per- 
sonnel in the employment of Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads. 
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For cwmplc the roles of the Education Extention Officer 
orthe Education Deputy or the Social Education Officer are not 
clearly defined. It is not clear whether these officers are expected 
10 make academic inspections or they arc administrative officers 
or the establishment clerks. 

Human Relations . . _ ... ^ 

More acute is the problem of human relations. The position 
of the Education Extension Officer is in tension in Rajasthan. 
This officer belongs to the Slate Education Department, but bis 
services have been lent to the Panchayat Samitls. He has to seek 
academic guidance from the District Inspector of Schools to 
whom he is responsible for primary education extension and 
improvement. On the other hand, his immediate administrative 
boss is the Vikas Adhikari who can write bis confidential reports 
and can take disciplinary action against him. The E.E.O. has al- 
most stopped doing his job smoothly under these circumstances- 
Some E.E.Os. interviewed by the author stated that they were enga- 
ged in the office routine and many other such activities which have 
no relation with education. 

The District Inspector is expected to advise the Panchayat 
Samitis on educational matters, but many Inspectors complain that 
their advice is oeUher sought nor accepted. 

The number of bosses for the teacher lias increased so much 
that he is baffied about his own course of action. He does not 
know clearly as to whom he should obey. The Sarpanch, the Pra- 
dhan, the Pramukh, the E.E.O., the B.D.O., the District Inspector, 
the State Institute of Eduction and, of course, the Director of Educa- 
tion, are all so many officers whom he must obey and please. 
The primaiy school in the rural areas today has become a centre 
of political controversy. This has created widespread frustra- 
tion among teachers. Their morale has been lowered and this has 
resulted into the dcleriofation of educational standards. 

The klalf-way House 


important cause of anomalies and frustration in 
the Panchayat Raj is that in some States it is a halfway house. 
h to,Mltan.Ori«o.rd\V«tBenE,I.P,„ch=ya. SMili, n>=i„lni„ 
only primary schools. Consequently, they cannot afford to have 
higher grades than trained matriculate’s grade for teachers. The 
of op.,al.o.. .s so sm.ll Iha. .hey canool employ a class 1 or 
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dass II ofTiccr to look aficr llic Etiucalion Dcpartincnt orihcSamiii. 
This rcsulls in niahdnunislralion and cfllcicncy in work. An 
n E.O.. who has the status of trained fraduatc only, cannot assert 
before the Vjkas Adhikari. Although he is a technical hand, >ct 
he is nc\cr accepted as such. Morcoscr, he has his own limitations 
orabifity, rjualifications and experience It is too much to expect from 
him that he wdl provide expert gurdance to teachers and advise 
the V ikas Adhikan and Panchayal Samili members on academic 
matters. 

The next problem is about the grades Teachers feel that 
their future careers arc blocked in the Pancliajai Samitis. They 
have to remain in the primary lc.ichcrs’ grade as long as they serve 
in the Panchayat Samiti or else they must be transfered to the 
schools run by Slate Department of Education. In Rajasthan, this 
provision exists. The overall effect of this is that all qualified and 
experienced teachers drain out the Panchayal Raj services. As 
soon as they increase their professional qualifications and become 
senior, they try to get themxcUcs transfered to siatc«mointaincd 
schools. Consequently, onty the iindcf*qualificd and novices remain 
In the Panchayat Raj schools. 

Therefore, the Kothari Commission has rightly recommended 
that the unit of educational administration in ilie Panchayat Raj 
should be the district and not the block. Moreover, ns a long range 
policy all school upto the secondary stage should be transferred to 
Zila Parishads,” so that they may maintain a fulflcdgcd department 
of education at the district level and have lower and higher salary 
grades for teachers. 

There is another anomaly. The schools in the urban areas are 
maintained by the State Government, while those in the rural areas 
are under the Panchayal Raj. This creates a frustration among 
the rural school teachers, because their counterparts with equal 
qualifications and experience enjoy greater security and better con- 
ditions of living than they have. There is no reason why the 
schools in the urban areas should not be transferred to municipali- 
ties. Some states have already done this, but there are many states 
where thisano maly persists. If decentralisation is to succeed it has 

20. The Education Commission (19S4-66), Para 18, 17. 
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to be complete. Now the experimental stage has passed away and 
U is time when we should make up our mind whether to make 
it complete or to close down the fxpciimcol for good if it has been a 
failure. 

Local Authority for Education and Fiaancbl airangcmcnts 

It has been found that Panchayat Samilis and Zila Parishads 
whith are required to deal with affairs ranging from drains to brains 
cannot do full justice to education. The dependent type of Educa- 
tion Committee is too weak to assert its existence. The bulk of 
the Stale grants to Panchayat Samtiis and Zila Parishads comes for 
educational purposes, Approximately 87*9% of their tolal Cosern* 
ment subsidy is meant for education alone.” Yet their interests are 
shifted from education to other fields. There arc cases in which 
money from Oovcrnmeni grant earmarked for primary education 
was transferred to social education or any other bead. Motives other 
than education play important roles in policy making. At times 
they ate purely local and sectarian interests. The members of the 
Panchayat Samitis are by and large semi-educated and are not used 
to democratic behaviour in administration and finance. It was 
expected of the Panchayat Raj institutions that they would contri- 
bute materially to the increase in expenditure on primary education. 
In Andhra and Maharashtra, they have been able to come to the 
expectations, but in Rajasthan and some other states these hopes 
could not be realised. It js true that good deal of public contribu- 
tion was raised for construction work but such contribution used to 
be raised almost to the same extent even before 1959. Very few 
Panchayat Saraitls levied educational taxes and also collected them. 
Some levied the taxes but did not collect them.** 

Suggestions 

Id order to improve educational administration in the Pancha- 
yat Raj the following suggestions are made. These are based on 
the recommendations of the Education Commission 1964-66 but in a 
modified manner. ’ 


21. See Rajasthan Budget fortbe^car 1961.62. 

22. The Nalk CommllUe Keport, Cb.'V,'P3i& 15 3 
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1. An independent type of educational authority known as 
‘•District School Board” may beset up at the district lc\cl. Tliis 
body may have representatives of Zila Parlshads, State Department 
of Education and educationists of the area This Board should 
work independently for education. Ali Government grants should 
come to the Board directly. It should have the aulhonly to levy 
educational cess and collect money from other sources. All powers 
regarding appointment, transfer, promotion, reward and punishment 
should be \estcd in the bureaucratic machinery of the Board. The 
Board should be responsible to the Stale Ministry of Education, 
white the bureaucratic machinery to the Board as well as the Director 
of Education of the state. 

2. Ultimately nil educational institutions below tl)c Univer' 
sily stage should be transferred to the Distr»ci Board, wJmIc the 
State should reserve the functions of policy formulation, co-ordina* 
lion, maintenance of standards, evaluation of programmes and 
fjnancc. The immediate goal in this respect should be to associate 
local commodifies with their local schools and to make them res- 
ponsible for the provision of all non-teacher costs with a matching 
grant from the State. Wherever the Panchayat Raj has already 
been established, all Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads should 
be required to set up educational committees with greater delega- 
tion of authority. The education committee should have at least 
50 percent of its members from amongst teachers or persons 
connected with education. As an immediate measure, all middle 
schools should be transferred to the District School Board or the 
Zila Parishad as the ease may be and gradually secondary schools 
may also be transferred. 

3. In urban areas, small towns should be associated with the 
District School Board referred to above, while bigger Municipalities 
should have Municipal School Boards which should perform more 
or less the same functions as are recommended for the District 
School Board. 

4. The Rajasthan pattern of grant-in-aid to Panchayat Raj 
should be adopted in all other states. Incentive grants to efficient 
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Panchayat Samiti and Zila Parishads should be provided on a 
matching basis, 

5. Teachers’ recruitment, transfer, and promotion should be 
done by a special committee consisting of the Chairman of the 
Board, its secretary and the District Education Ofliccr, subject to 
the rules framed by the State Government. Morco>er, teachers 
under the local education authority should be considered at par with 
other Government employees. They should have the same privileges 
and service conditions as other Government employees in the State 
would have. 
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Introduction 

There arc more than 600 Scheduied Tribes in India. According 
to Census, their total population is about 30 million. 

Though found in almost all the Slates and Union Territories, 
the Scheduled Tribes base larger concentration in the following 
regions : 

1. North-East region comprising of Assam, NEFA, Nagaland, 
Manipur and Tripura. 

2. Eastern and Central region comprising of Chhotanagpur 
and Santhal Parangana of Bihar, North and South West 
Orissa, South and South West Madhya Pradesh, and 
Agency areas of Andhra Pradesh. 

3. West region comprising of parts of Maharashtra and parts 
of Gujarat and Rajasthan. 

Tlicrc are also several pockets with fairly good concentrations 
of the tribal population, for instance, Darjieling and Jalpaiguri 
districts of West Bengal, Ndgiri district of Madras etc. 

Even outside these pockets and regions of concentration, the 
tribals arc found in considerable number— mixed up with the non- 
tribal population in varying degrees. 
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these are likely to serve as models for smaller and less advanced 
tribes in future. 

With this rapid appraisal of the sociO'CuUural settms of too 
tribes, it is now proposed to examme the specific questions con- 
nected with tribal education. 

3. Type of education suitable to the tiibals 

There are several schools of thought in the country about 
what type of education is suitable to the tribal. At the one end, 
there are those who consider that modern type of education is 
harmful to the ttibals. They point out that frequently the educated 
tiibals tend to despise their own society and culture ; and that they 
arc mostly lost to their own society community. They think that tri- 
bal education should be related to the realities of their life. The bulk 
of the tribal population ate agriculturists in outlying areas and 
while some will move out of their surroundings, the majority will 
remain where they are. The objective of tribal education should, 
therefore, be lwo*fold, v/ 2 . cultural and technical. With reference 
to cultural aspect, an attempt should be made to instil respect 
for their own culture and value system while at the same time 
developing a sease of identity with the crucial symbols of national 
culture. With reference to technical aspect, adequate emphasis 
is to be given on simple slcill in agriculture and crafts like 
caipemry, spinning, weaving etc. alongwjth book knowledge, so 
that the tribal population may become self-reliant and can improve 
their condition of life without dependence on outsiders. 

On the face of it, this approach seems to be quite sound, 
but there are many, specially among the educated sections 
of the more advanced tribal communities, who are suspicious of 
this approach. They think that this approJch will perpetuate the 
backwardness of the tribal population. They point out that as 
some of the major industries arc being established in the heart of 
the tribal areas, the isolation of tribal homes is quickly disappear- 
ing. In this context, it will not be possible to maintain integrity of 
tribal culture without sound technological and economic base ; and 
it is only with modem type of education that sound technological 
and economic base can be created. They arc quick to point out 
I at in Rourkela, Bhilai ar«d other major project areas, few tribals 
coud avail of the employment opportunities because of lack of 

scoeral education or vocational education of appropriate level. The 
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prolagonisls of this school of Ihought arc also aiuious lhat Ihc 
IribaU should play more imponanl role in Ihc polilieal and adminis- 
Iralive scl-up of Ihc counlry, and they insist lhat highest priority 
should be Risen to imparling general education at the primary 
and secondary stages and technical and voealion.il education at the 
higher secondary and post-secondary stages. They have little 
sympathy for craft-oriented or crafl-bascd education in the primary 
Stage spcdaHy. 

It, however, appcsirs that the above two appro.ichcs arc not 
irTCConcilable. One is more proup-oriented and the other is more 
indUidual-oricnted : and in any plan for education of the tribals, 
due recognition should be given to both. It Is to be appreciated 
that if the general cultural and educational level of the community 
is very backward, the educated individuals would tend to drift away 
from the community whatever may be the type of education. On 
the other hand, in the present context of rapid national deve- 
lopment, 4 tribal community is likely to get lost, unless it develops 
leadership from within, capable of appreciating the significance of 
what is taking place. Growth of educated elite is, therefore, a 
‘must’ for any community to surs'ivc for a long time. 

While translating (he above perspective into action, due 
attention is to be given to the stage of development of the tribal 
community concerned and also to its cspiration-motlvation pattern- 
For instance, it can be stated in a general way that training in 
ngriculture or basic crafts in the primary and junior secondary stage 
cf education does not satisfy the aspirations of the more advanced 
tribal communities ; and their response to such attempts have not 
always been very satisfactory. But, the position is entirely difTereni 
in case of the more primitive tribes, like the Kutiya konds of Orissa, 
who just being persuaded to send (heif children to schools. Un- 
doubtedly, they would feel more at home and find it more useful, 
if along with book education, some education is imparted in agri- 
culture and crafts known to them. 

It follows from the above that careful planning is necessary to 
determine the type of education appropriate for a particular group. 
Further, as already indicated, the group approach. Whatever be 
the type of education, an attempt should be made at every stage to 
pick up the meritorious students and provide them all the facilitiK 
for higher education. Such fadlities should be in addition to the 
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co^oafaciUli« provide lo all tribal studcnlr In f“'- 
several States have adopted the programme of maVmg special 
arraa-ements fot metUorious tribal students While there is provi- 
sioD for exemption of tuition fee and payment of hostel charfies fo 
all the tribal students, meritorious students are pkked up even 
at the primary stage for certain other facilities. In some States, 
such students arc admitted in some specially earmarked good 
schools, they are given stipends at enhanced rates to cover 
all their expenses, including expenses for clothes, and arrange- ^ 
ment is made to provide them tutorial help outside the school 

hours. . 

This stems to be a move in the right direction, out petnaps 

the coverage is not enough. If special facilities Aare made 
available to sufficiently large number of tribal students, to 
take up higher education In diverse fields, according to their 
attitude, the problem of ' creation of elites from amongst the tribal 
communities, would perhaps be met to a considerable extent. 
There is, however, a danger in the above programme, about which 
there should be more awareness While implementing the pro- 
gramme, the general tendency is to lodge the tribal students in 
the hostels only, even where their homes arc quite near the schools. 
In one school, it was observed that, the students were discouraged 
by the authorities to visit their homes even during the long 
vacations. The argument put forward in justification of 
such practice is that it is easier to ensure regularity of 
study for good students io hostel than in home. Perhaps, this is 
true ; but at the same time, there should be a conscious effort to 
sec that the good students are not cut off from their homes or else 
the criticism so often levied against the harmful elTecl of modern 
education on tribal life will prove to be tod correct. 

4, Type of lastitutioos saUable to the tribals 


Some of the tribal ‘societies have primitive institutions of 
their own, which are to a certain extent functio^nUy similar to 
modern, schools, though thcii -organisational pattern is entirely 
different. For illustralioo, a brief mention may be made of 
institution of branches dormitory or rf/i«mfcHna among the Oraons 
of Bihar. In more , outlying Oraon villages, this institution exists 
even now. All the bachelors of the village belonging to the 
age of nine or so and above pass the night in the dormitory. They 
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ore, however, required to po through an initiation ceremony before 
they arc admitted to the dormitory, nach dormitory has its 
recognized olTice-bcarcrs rtnd either they arc elected from among 
the members or selected through supernatural means, according to 
local custom. The members of the dormitory arc again divided 
into several age-group-;, cacli age-group having certain prescribed duti- 
es. They learn the tribal lores and traditions in the dormitory. They 
arc also required to undertake cermin common services, for instance, 
they look after the village guests, render organised assistance dur- 
ing festivals, marriage, agricultural operations and other economic 
pursuits. There are similar insiiiuiions among many other tribes 
for instance, moslvip among the Adis of NEFA ; moning among 
the Nagas, nokp,7nfe among the Garos, ghouils among Mur/a 
Gonds. 

It has been pointed out by many students of tribal societies, 
that greater progress could have been achieved in tribal education, 
bad more attempt been made to utilize the primitive institutions 
described above, for the purpose of imparting modern education. 
There is some truth In it, but perhaps only to a limited extent. It 
should be appreciated that these dormitories were not merely insti- 
tutions for preparing the tribal adolescents for adult life ; these were 
also cfTcclivc economic institutions and defence institutions. There 
roles as centres for socialisation of the children were not always as 
obvious to the tribals themselves, as to the outside analysts. Hence, 
there Is no certainly that if these institutions are adopted for 
modern education, the underlying logic will always be readily appre- 
ciated by the tribal communities concerned. 

With the above reservation, it should, however, be admitted 
that it is quite possible to adapt the pre-existing dormitory type of 
. institution of the tribals for educational purposes. Jn fact, it 
' has already been done by several agencies. In Nagaland, 
the bachelor’s dormitory or moruns was originally discouraged 
by the Christian missionaries, but now they have changed their 
policy. In many villages mortmg buildings have been reconstructed 
through community efforts and there is a great deal of pressure on 
the Naga adolescents to attend their respective morung regularly 
and carry on their education under supervision. In Ranchi also, 
an attempt has been made by a social worker to utilise the dhum- 
.kuTia institution of the Oraons for educational purposes. The details 
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of the experiment arc not known, but it is understood that till 
now no spectacular success has been achieved. 

In several areas, the building of the dormitory type of institu- 
tion have been utilized for the purpose of social education. It seem 
that this attempt is likely to meet with greater success. In the 
traditional tribal set-up wherever <uch institutions existed, they were 
undoubtedly the most important focal points of community activi- 
ties. In the changed context, they can perhaps serve as the centres 
of reorienting community outlook and community interest without 
much difficulty. 


CommE to the new types of institntions, which have been 
established in the tribal areas daring last two decades or so a spe- 
cial menlion is to be made of Asram schools or residential schools. 
Such schools were first established by Thakirat Bapa in the fourties 

in Orissa and Gnjrat to serve the special needs of the tribals In 

the fifliB Asram schools attracted altention of the workers enea- 
gcd in tribal welfare Ihioughoot the country and now there are such 
institutions for the tribals in several Stales 

gmat fTom“‘thc''V" “'E°nLyonswith 

luu/, sraat irom the Government. There are. however certain 

s:hroU wi,hTaLoll‘b'as''a?d”:he?°°’" 

on the corporate life of the instil„.ions“ 'I'he inmate “g^so 
hemseivcs imo dilfereat work-Eronps for nadertaking various Ltivi 
tics connected with production of food, prenaratinn n^r f ' 
tcaance of clcaaliaess, reception of visitTO nuts’ 
soei-al service in the nieghbourhood. so on and’so forlh"^ ^ 
these activities, which are to be undertaken by 

rotation, an informal atmosphere of intimate rclaf 

in the Asram schools. In more oullvin ''^I'onship prevails 

is undoubtedly conducive to overcome theTohS’i " 
population about formal education ">"‘>‘<ion of the tribal 

1. 1. »'^oT.rf:::7ha't°.riharrrr 

small hamlet.. As tl " dl 'i'= scattered in 


in viable number, it is very 
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dinicuit 10 provide normal educational facilities in small habitat. 
As a result, many tribal villages remain without any school. 
In sucli areas, existence of A'ram school makes U possible to collect 
students from the surrounding villages and provide them the oppor- 
tunilics of education. Further, as all the expenses of the inmates, 
including expenses for food, clothes and books arc borne by the 
institution, It becomes easier to persuade the parents to send their 
children to the school. 

It is, however, to be noted that inspste of the above advantages, 
the Asram schools arc not popular in all the areas and among all the 
tribes. Tliesc institutions arc more popular among the more primi- 
tive tiibcs. In fact, in several areas it has been found that it is 
Only through the Asr.am scliools, that some headway could be made 
in spreading education among the most primitive tribes. They felt 
assured to send their chidren to (he schools only because of 
the informal atmosphere maintained by the welfare workers connee- 
ted with the schools. Dut even after the children joined the school, 
the need for personal contact and pcrsuailon did not generally end. 
It can be stated In a general way that at the initial stage of spread 
ofcduc.ifton among any community, education is looked upon as 
n queer novelty, rather than a necessity. It is no wonder that 
soon the children feel bored and try to give up their studies up with 
the active connivance of their parents. It is at [this stage that the 
personnel connected with the Asram schools were required to exer- 
cise all their skills of persuation. They were required to visit not 
only the parents of the pupils, but also other tribal elders, repeate- 
dly, to ensure the continuation of the study of the newly-recruited 
pupils. 

The position stated above is, however, true mainly for the 
most primitive tribes. It is entirely different in case of the more 
advanced tribes. They are more anxious for general education of 
their children, and they feel that in the Asram schools the children 
do not get enough time for general education after undertaking 
the activities in’connection with agriculture, preparation of food etc. 
Asa result of this misgiving, the more advanced tribals are rather 
reluctant to send their children to Asram shools, if alternative means 
of education are available to them. 
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It seems that the Asram schools have played a very important 
role at a particular stage of development of tribal education. If at 
present, they are not as much useful, as sometime back, it is un- 
doubtedly due to the change in the aspiration pattern of the more 
advanced tribals ; but perhaps change in the aspiration pattern of 
the tribals is only partly responsible There is the other side of 
the picture as well. In many of the Asram schools, a number of 
abuses have gradually crept in. In one State, the sale-proceeds of 
the agricultural commodities and craft goods produced by the 
inmates arc required to be deposited in the treasury ; and if the 
amount is below a minimum fixed by the Government, the Head of 
the Institution is required to submit an explanation Asa result of 
this, the students have to work undc« great pressure for producing 
more so and their education suffers. Even their craft education 
suffers. As they are to produce for sale, the teacher is anxious to 
avoid any wastage of raw material. The students, therefore, do 
only the manual unskilled part of the job and all skilled 
work is done by the teacher himself. Thus the sludeols learn 
nothing. 


“™“nt fixed for meeting the rarious expenses of the 
students is rather low m Asram schools. When the rates were 
Md more thaa a decade ago, perhaps they were adequata. But 
a te, wards, though the ptice-level has gone up by leaps and bounds, 
there has not been reahst'c adjustment of the rates in the Asram 
schools. Only nominal upward revisions have been made but 
these are thoroughly inadequate. As a result of this the students 
fiequea iy sufier from malnntrition. one Asram Reboot h waS 
observed that competent medical authority had drawn pointed 
attention of the Government to this state of affairs. 

Another serious defect which is found in maiiv As..m . v , 

IS indifference to tribal culture. Inthecrafts IrilJ '“"’Spools, 

Asram schools, there are wall u In several 

awareness of tribal drsigas and motiff F,“eqnenTy^”hT^' 'T 
not know the language of the tribe 

about the social structure and cultural , ‘5'"' '"‘“"'''‘iga 

eerned, is oflen deplorable. 7n manv Asi ^ "’a 'aita con- 

run is the non-official organizations I 'Paaially those 

ganizations, only vegetarian diet is allowed 
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vshcrc-as the tribes concerned arc non*\egclarian in their normal 
food habit. 

It IS felt that if the Asram schools are to play useful role in the 
changed conieti, a serious atrempt should be made (o rcmo\c the 
abo\c defect. O.ac of the problems that the Asram schools arc facing 
today is the problem of supervision. In some Stales, arrangement 
exists for periodical inspection of the Asram-schools by the regular 
inspcvting staff of the Eucanoa Department, though the schools arc 
under the administrative controi of the Tribal Welfare Deptt. The 
nrrangcmcnl does not appear to have worked satisfactorily primarily 
because the ordinary inspecting staff of the Education Department 
arc not in a position to gisc any significant guidance due to lack of 
knosslcdgc about the different aspects of this special type of 
institution. lntcr*dcparimcntai rivalry has also prosed to be 
another impediment in the healthy growth of these institutions. It 
seems necessary that more serious thought should be given to the 
organisation and working of the Asram schools. 

5. Hclation of (rihal cducatioo to tribal culture 

It has been pointed out by several scholars that content and 
organisation of tribal education is rarely related to tribal culture. 
The textbooks hardly draw their materials from the themes kno\sTi 
to tribal culture. As a result of it, the tribal children start their 
education with unknown images. This is contrary to the basic 
principle of education, w'r.. that education should proceed from the 
known to the unknown. 

It appears that llicrc should not be very great dilBcully in 
rectifying the above defect, specially in case of the numerically more 
important tribes. Without deviating from the common syllabus, 
textbooks can be written specially for them. Such textbooks 
should be related to their physical and cultural ensironment. Due 
recognition should be given to tribal history and tribal culture- 
heroes without ignoring the national history and national leaders. 

Further, vacations in tribal areas should be adjusted to the 
festivals and social and economic activities of the tribals. There 
should also be active participation is some of the important 
festivals of the tribals. In other words, every attempt should be 
made to integrate the school in the society so that the school may 
cease to be symbol of outside intrusion and may become the rallying 
centre for new dynamism in the sodety. 
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6. Proljlcm ol the use ol tiiba^ langoafie iti education 

Many of he tribal communities have distinct languages 
or dialects of their own and it is the declared policy of the Govern- 
ment of India as well as of the various State Governments that 
as far as possible, primary education of the Iribals would be impart 
ed through their mother tongue. In fact, Article 350 (A) of our 
Constitution has enjoined to provide adequate facilities for instruc- 
tion in mother-tongue at the primary stage of education, to children 
belonging to linguistic minority groups. 

Implementation of the above policy has rather been slow in 
most of the States for various reasons. A committee was appointed 
bv the Government of West Bengal in 1956 to examine the various 
questions relating to tribal language. U was pointed out by the 
lepresentatives of the iribals in the different parts of the State that 
their children were suffering in the following manner due to the 
fact that primary education was oot imparted through their mother 
toogue. 

(o) Comparatively poor enrolment of tribal students due to 
language dif&cuUy. 

(6) Commencement of primary educatven of the tribal children 
at higher age, mainly because of ibe fact that they feel 
ditlideot to attend the school before they aUaln at 
least some prcliroinary understanding of the regional 
language. 

(c) Almost universal failure of tribal children to complete 

class I, in one year because of the fact that even after 
they commence going to school, they take at least one 
year to be sufficiently acquainted with the regional 
language. 

(d) High [degree of absenteeism among the tribal children, 
because they find that the class lessons arc uninlelligible 
because of language difficulty. 

(c) Frequent discoDtinualioM of studies by the tribal students 
before completing the primary course, 
tn Ftcqutntlireak with iiibal socidy ana culture in case of 
those who can complete their education. 

On close esamination. peihaps it would be found that some of 
the above phenomena are not necessarily due to the fact (hat 
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primary education is imparled tfirou{:h other than mother tongue. 
Economic factors and social factors miglit also be equally responsible. 
Hut it is important that many tribaU led in the way indicated above. 
In the interest of creating a healthy democratic atmosphere, it is 
necessary that the question relating to the tribal languages should be 
dealt with with a sense of urgency. 


Use of tribal language in the primary stage may take any of 
the following forms— 

(a) All textbooks including text^books of history, geography 
and arithmatic are lobe written in the language of the 
tr«bc concerned and class teaching should also be through 
that language. The regional language may be introduced 
as a language subject from class HI onwards. 

(b) Tlic text-books in the beginners’ classes only are to be in 

the tribal language. The text-books from class III 
onwards may be in regional language, but the class lessons 
are to be imparted through the tribal language even in 
ease of those subjects which may have text-books in the 
regional language. On the other hand, during the exami- 
nation, the students are to be allowed to answer the 
questions in the tribal language or the regional lanuguage, 
according to their option. 

(c) Except for the text-books in the language subject, other 
text-books arc to be In the regional language and during 

examination the answers arc to be written in the regional 

language. But the class lessons are to be imparted 
through the tribal language. 

(J) The text-books arc to be written in the regional language 
but the teacher should know the tribal language and 
should explain the cootcnls of the text-books in the tribal 


laguage. f . , 

The exact form which the policy of use of tribal language in 
primary education would lake depends on several faetors. 
numerical strength of the community and nature of its distribution 
existence of separate script and written hteralure extent of 
bilingualism and extent of borrowing from reg.ond language 
and 'attitude of the tribal elites. How the positions affected 
by the above factors is briefly indicated below. 
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(o) Numerical strength of the community and nature of its 
distribution— If the tribe is a small one and If its popu- 
lation lives interspersed with other population, it is 
obvious that It will not have viable number for recogni- 
tion in the secondary stage. Hence, in the primary stage 
its dialect should be used as a bridge language for switching 
over to the regional language. But if the tribe is a 
fairly big one and If there is n region where practically 
the entire population belongs to that tribe, an altogether 
different approach would be necessary. The tribes like ‘ 
theKhasis, Garos and Lushais of Assam belong to this 
category. Recognition is to be given to their language 
even in the secondary stage in case of such tribes. Hence 
It is obvious that in the primary stage text-books in all 
the subjects should be in the tribal language It is of 
course, desirable that the omeial langrrafe of the Stale 
should also be taught as a language subject from class III 
oawards. The position is however a bit complicated 
*’‘®'"*’“'**^'"«Santhals, Goads 
Bhilsetc. Though they are the dominant communities in 
several areas, they geaerally live interspersed w u the 
general population. Their level of l.i.rl. • , " 

high ; they, therefore, cannot proviL 1 ? 
students in the secondary schools establi'shcd"''hi'’iL°ir 
areas. Eeoaomioally and otherwise also, , “ a ve^v 
much depeadea. on rhe general popula,io„,"anThc”ce 
here IS a real necessity for ,hem to master tho regional 
language. It is obvious that in case of sucli trih. , 1 . ■ 
language should be used as a btidae lanausve r ^ 
over to the regiooal language. But even as ® 

here would be some dilference 1 between the 
these tribes and none of tiro very tiny irihe. , “f 

up with Cher population. In case of the y p'T'vT'u 

he switch oyer should take plaeeduring the “ 

the primary stage, whereas iu the ease Jnt , -n 
Santhals Gonds etc., the swiich ov.* ^ **^*^^^ 
completion of primary eduoalitn 1^7 
tribes, their la„g„ege ho tauSi'r 

subject even in the secoudaiy stare nro!vr 

■to or more students ia the &horf.’ * ' ‘ 
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(ft) Existence of separate script anil written literature. Some 
tribes, to wit thcKhamiis ofNEFA, the Bhutias of the 
Sub-Himalaya region, have separate scripts and written 
literature ; hut most of (he tribes do not have separate 
scripts of their own. During the iast few decades, a 
number of booths have, howeser, been writtten in many 
of llioj-c languages, specialty by the Christian Missionaries, 
cither in Roman script or in the respective regional script. 
In the post independence period, many books base also 
been Written by the tribaU themselves. But there has 
been hardly any uniform development in ease of most of 
the tribal languages. For instance, Santhali is written in 
Roman, Bengali. Devnagri and Oriya scripts. Two 
more scripts have also been Innovated by some educated 
Sanihals. There arc diverse emotional and soclo-culiural 
factors associated with each of these scripts and it nas 
become very difTicuU to adopt any ofthemona uniform 
basis. One major dilcmmcn that the Santhals face 
today is the conflict belween regionaJism-vitribani/n. 
As already noted, the Santhals arc found In several states. 
There is an influential section among them wh*ch thinks 
that It would be better for the communlly if the text 
books arc written in the script of the respective region, 
because in that ease they would be able to pick up the 
rcelonal language .also without much effort and this 
will be useful for practical purposes of life. On the other 
hand, there is an equally influential section which thinks 
(hat the Santhals In all the States should have a single 
script so that cultural unity of the tribe can be maintai- 
neO They, however, do not agree about the actual script 
to be selected on uniform basis. Some arc in favour of 
Devnagri script. The new scripts innovated by a tew 
educated Santhals do not appear to have become much 
popular. A compromise formula has also been suggested 
by many; they suggest that in the primary stage the 
text books should be in the regional script, in the secon- 
d.ary stage the text books may be in any script, as in the 
secondary scripts in addition to regional script, creative 
literatures may also be in any of the scripts aecordinp 
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to the option of the nuthor, as only those tenders will be 
interested in creative literature who have gone opto the 
secondary stage. 

The controversy has not yet been resolved , but tms 
appears to have retarded to a certain extent the pace of 
preparation of text-books and other literature in Santbali 
language. As a result, in absence of text books of 
satisfactory quality, use of Santbali in primary stage has 
mainly been confined to imparting the class lessons 
through SanthaVi language, whereas the text books arc in 
the regional language. The problem discussed in some 
detail for the Santhals holds good in varying degrees in 
case of many other tribes. 

(c) Extent of bi-Ungualism and extent of borrowing from con- 
tact languages : The adult male population of most of 
the tribal communities generally speak a second lan- 
guage, very fcequealty the regional language, in addition 
to their mother tongue. In several areas they speak the 
regionallanguage even in their homes. For instance in 
the tea plantation areas, of Assam and North Bengal, 
frequently the husband and wife speak the ancestral lan- 
guage among themselves, but they speak the regional lan- 
guage or Sadri (a corrupt adminiature of Hindi and 
Mundari language with considerable borrowing from local 
language) with thcr children. In such cases it is desirable 
to differentiate between mother tongue and ancestral 
language or father tongue. Ancestral language is the 
language which is considered to be the mother tongue of 
the ancestors ofa person in the father’s line in case of parti- 
lineal people and mother’s line in case of matrilineal 
people. But as defined by U.N.E.S.C.0 , mother tongue 
is the language which a person acquires in early years and 
which normally becomes his natural instrument of thought 
communication. It is obvious that in the tea plantations 
where the people belonging to Munda, Khaiia and other 
tribes do not speak Mundari or Khaiia etc. with their 
children, the mother tongue of the children is diffe- 
rent from the ancestral tribal language. In such cases 
there is not much enthusiasm among the tribals to use the 
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ancestral language as medium of instruction. Cut some of 
them feel that it would be good if facilities arc given 
for learning the ancestral tribal language, ns an optional 
language subject. 

(b) Attitude of the tribal elites: In some cases, the tn'bals them* 
selves arc unwilling to have text books in their mother 
tongue. For instance, a mention may be made of Sadri 
language in tea*ptantalion areas. As already noted, this 
is a corrupt admixture of many languages. There is a 
feeling among the Iribals that if books are written for 
them in this pidgin language, they will be considered to 
be culturally low and degenerated by their brethern living 
in other areas. They arc therefore opposed to have text 
books or written literature in Sadri, but on the ther hand 
they very much desire that teachers in primary schools 
should know Sadri language, so that they can explain 
the lessons, written in text bools either in Hindi or regio- 
nal language, through the medium of Sadri. 

The above rapid sursey of the problem of use of 
tribal language in education, shows that it is very diflicull 
to adopt a uniform policy and procedure throughout 
India ; specific measures arc required to be devised in 
each specific context. 


7. Class-room practices ia lDlcr*ctbDic situation 

One aspect of tribal education has received little altcntion in 
this country, viz., class-room practices in intcr-clhnic situations. 
Frequently, tribal and nonlribal children have group prejudices 
ana stcrcolypcs rclatins to one another, and this affects the siltiag 
arraneement in ciassrooro, compositicn of piaygroaps, of friend- 
sh.p ties, so on nnd so forth. In many areas, it has been obse^ed 
'hat the inhibitions due to pronp prcjodices and stereotypes have 
affected enroiment of students in schools. It .s very much necessary 
that a systenatie study of the above factors and processes should 
bo undertaken so as to evolve appropriate techa.qaefor deal.ag mth 
them. 


8. Special problems rclaliaE to cdoealion 

(o) Problems of tribals residing in small 

lets : Already, ia eaaneetion with Asram school, a meat.on 
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hisbKiimAdeoflhccducAlionAl problem of the Iribals 
livinc in small hamlets. It has been sUESCSted thal as far 
as possible, the childfcn should be enrolled in ics\oenUa 
schools. But, obviously, it is not possible to cover all 

the children specially the female children by this method. 

On the other hand, it is difficull to establish regular daj- 

schools in these \ilbges because of two factors. 

(i) The number of children is very small. 

(»■) Tn many States, some sort of contribution is expected 
from the local people during establishment of school 
building. But in smalMfibal villages it becomes 
difficult for the people to mate such contribution, 
as the per head share is much larger than in big 
non-tribal villages. 

It Is felt thal in the small scattered hamlets, 
it would be necessary to make some special arrange- 
ments. Firstly, the population norm for establishing 
schools in such areas should be considerably reduced. 
Secondly, there should be local contribution foe 
establishing school buildings. Even these may 
not be enough. Sometimes, even separate school 
building need not be insisted upon. There may 
be a coroposilc school-cum-comraunity centre, 
constructed with locally available materials ; and If 
some educated person is locally available, he may be 
put in charge of the school as part-time teacher-cum- 
community worker- There may also be other 
adjustments according to local condition. What is 
most important, is to have a flexible approach so that 
the implementing agenty can apply its discretion 
to the largest possible extent for meeting the 
probJem. 

(6) Problem of nomadic and seminomadic tribes and 
Seconal migrants ; There are good number of nomadic 
ana semi-nomadic tribes in the country ; again, consider- 
able number of people belonging to sedentary tribes go 
out every year wUb thdr entire family in search of em- 
ployment during certain season. The education of the 
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children bcloging to such population poses a special 
problem. Till now, hardly any attention has been given 
to their problem, nie posilion has been complicated 
by the absence cf any sense of need for education, 
among the nomadic population specially. But it may 
not be an impossible task to make a new start. In some 
Stales, for inslance in Dihar, police parties accompany 
nomadic tribes to keep vigilance over their activities. 
It would be more befitting the spirit of Indian democracy, 
if the accompanying police personnel do not confine their 
task to mere surveittancc. but lake up the additional task 
of educating and informing the people under their charge 
about the modern way of life. On the face of it. Ibis idea 
may strike to be somewhat novel, but there is nothing 
odd in it. In a tribal village, on the border of Bhutan, it 
was observed that literacy could make its first headway, 
due to the voluntary cflbris of a visiting police party. 
With slight reorientation and training, certainly it will be 
possible for the police parly accompanying a nomadic 
gang to lake up this constructive role. The only practi- 
cal Uifiiculty would be that the same persons would 
not be accompanying the same gang always. It will not 
be possible to solve Ibis problem completely, but perhaps 
it would not be very difficult to make some sort of work- 
able arrangement by introducing a system of spcciJisaiion 
for the job through attractive inducements and of relay of 
charge of educational progress records along with other 
records at the time of transfer of charge of the gang from 
one police party to another. Undoubtedly, many details 
in this connccli’on wiff have to 6e worked oat, but it 
would be rewarding if some pitot experiment is made on 
the above line. 

As regards the seasonal migrants, the problem is 
of a dilTcrcDt order. Many of them have real urge for 
education but they cannot avoid the dislocation, because 
they must make (he seasonal movement in search of their 
livelihood. It is to be examined whether establishment 
of seasonal homes for children in the areas from where 
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tribals migrate or of seasonal schools in the areas where 
they migrate, would meet the problem to some extent. 

(c) Problem of cx*criminal tribes : Many communities in 
India were notified as criminal tribes prior to the repeal 
of the Criminal Tribes Act in 1951. Some of these ex- 
criminal tribes live a nomadic life. Their problem has 
already been discussed. Some again live in permanent 
settlements. There is a school of thought in the country 
that their children should bc‘ removed fromthc uncon- 
genial home environment and should be brought up in 
residential schools. This appears to be rather a too 
drastic step and one is not sure whether it will solve the 
problem. It seems that the children thus brought up 
will be withoot any group mooring and in the framework 
of Indian social structure mainly based on caste, their 
assimilation in any new group will also be very diDicull. 
They will always suffer from a soibid feeling of guilt and 
they will despise ihclt elders. As a result, inter-genera- 
tioa conflict will be accentuated. This will be good 
neither for the iodividuats concerned nor for the commu- 
nity as a whole. It seems desirable that no attempt 
should be made towards this dangerous solution. 

The problem of the cx-criminal tribes roust be 
seen iQ its totality and the problem of education of the 
children of the ex-criminal tribes should be seen as a part 
of this totality. U follows from this that the normal 
process of group dynamics should be kept in view 
while planning the education of the children of the 
ex-criminal tribes. Along with formal education of the 
children, a vigorous programme of , adult education 
should be" launched to develop new type of leadership, 
which wilHnfluencc the decision rnaking processes of the 
community Ift a new diieetioQ. Simultaneously, adequate 
opportunity for honest Itvelihood should be made avail- 
able to the ex-criminal tribe population. It is through the 
creation or healthy social climate that the problem of 
^ucatloD of the children of the ex-crjmlnal tribes can be 
taelded in the right ’direction. 
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Concln^lon : 

In iJjc foregomfi rapid survey of the varIou5 questions relating 
to the education of the tribals, it has been repeatedly shown that 
each probJem has multiple sariaols and should be dealt with in its 
specific contc-xf. In other svords. there cannot be any generalized 
approach to the question of tribal education. Each community 
has its own image of the problem and of Us solution ; and no 
solution will be a correct solution unless the planners of tribal 
education taVe these into consideration. 
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“Nwti Had U so Good” 

(A/i'm) SunceJ Veer Singh 
External Sertiees Dhlsion^ 
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An exclusive teen-kingdora has come into being in post-inde- 
pendence India. It is impressive in size. According to the 1961 
census, 41% of 4S4 ratlliod Indians were in the 0 to 14 age group. 

So today there arc approximately 196 million boys and girls in the 
6 to 20 brackets. A substantial number of them are moulded by 
our schools and universities- About 67.7 million children are in 
school and 15 lakh in college. By 1970 it is expected that 17.50 
million children will be in school and over 23 lakh students in 
college. 

Worldly, well dressed, and self-assured, arethesc young men 
and women going to change the flee of India ? Parents and tea- 
chers talk of (he decline of religion and yester year's values. Are the 
schools and colleges nourishing a new culture or is the change only 
skin-deep 7 Is the narrow-trousered youth rejecting the old social 
order 7 Are the cute young things in matching kurta and salwar 
going to transform Indian society 7 

The answer is both yes and no. No, because they arc not 
angry young men and women, itjecting all that is old and tradi- 
tional. The boy who reads Sartre and does the twist so well, is 
usually the fust one to consult the pundit for an auspicious date. 

The answer is also yes. because, in some spheres, there is a 
ccnspicuQus Chang#: uC aUb.udiei and beliefs. 

The change is more ea^ly evident in girls. More girls are 
going in for higher education than at any other time in the history 
of India. In most families this is the first generation of girls 
to study. ‘Tf my daughter does not have a B.A. degree, who will 
marry heiT plead rnany fathers at admission time. And girls can 
tK found swdyins almoa an, snbjtcl from English lileraluie to 
electronics. 
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The Indian InMitutc of Technology In New Delhi has many 
girls. Tlie pol)Jcchnlcs for women opened in more than a do7cn 
cities arc full to capacity. Here puls prepare for careers as libra- 
rians, medical laboratory assistants, commercial artists, .architectural 
assistants .and for other socations. What ts most striking is their self- 
confidence and self-assurance. Education at these polytechnics is 
free and most of the girls come from lower middle class families. 

A sense of direction appears to be lacking In the non-tcchnical 
institutions. AHcr college, what ? “Well, the question mark 
answers the question — frankly, I don't know" sajs 20-ycar-oId Gau- 
lara Ahooja, studying in the final year of M.A. Economics. 

In the arts college it seems that most of the boys select their 
subjects without any particular career in mind. At school there is 
practically no guidance as to what particular course of study would 

suit a student most. Parents do their best to guide, but often they 
are not equipped to judge the inclination of the child and Jink it 
to job oppoftucities. A large number of boys, in selecting their 
. subjects, trod the path on which their fathers walked. Mo« fathers 
pul the highest premium on security ; pby safe, is their motto. 

Also, they arc often traditional and conventional in outlook. They 

frown upon adventure, on any thing new and exciting as a childish 
dream divorced from reality. 

And“soaricr college. whatT’ becomes Ihe most perplexing 
and often frustrating question for many young men rn their final 


For those whose families are well establ, shed m the eommer- 
eial world or in Government service, there rs often a f«""S 
suranee that - my father’, “ 

job." The bright student is a good oo.vers.ty can ‘■I'™)'; ^ 

the ,.A.S. nveu many of the I't m tfach 

without any apparent regret or se 

because It is not paying- uui me hw Anand 

the thousands of students from lower m. do ^ 

Goswami, for example, is an ® » a pges 

bit of wotb and inch •'V””;;' ” f ^ C t ^ 

"The university 
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Eratiloymral Bmean b not much of a help", he complains. “They 
ate only good for very low-paid posts like junior slenos and clerks. 

So the future seems like a nightmare where nothing is certain.” 

The nightroare is more ftichltniog for the student who has 
the misfortune of studying in the lesser known universities. 

Here standards arc appcallingly low. Most of the teachers 
lack the necessary teaching qualification. And the students ? ‘‘I 
interview hundreds of them for clerical posts.” says Mr Udeshi of 
the Delhi Cloth Mills. “Many of them do not get jobs for months 
after they graduate. And the reason is not far to seek. Most of them 
have made no cfTort* they have no self-confidence, no general know- 
ledge. They hardly ever-look at a newspaper.” 

For a young boy of adventure who is prepared to go out 
in search of unconventional opportunities, the door suddenly opens 
up. Take the case of Sufinder Siddhu. He comes from an agricul- 
tural family lo a small village near Patiala. His father sent him to 
school and then to college in Simla. At college be got interested tn 
dramatics, chucked up his studies and came to the National School 
of Drama ia Delhi. Here was aline bis father hardly understood 
and, in any case, he could not afford to support him in Delhi. Surin- 
der approached the Director of the School who asked him to appear 
for the scholarship esaminalion, “And then on ; it was smooth 
sailing.” Now, having completed tbecourse, Surinder plans to launch 
a mobile theatre company to tour Punjab. 

For a student of merit and ambition poverty need not be a 
problem. Analytical studies made by the Union Public Service Com- 
mission show that a fairly large number of entrants into the I.A.S. 
and the “Allied” service belong to middle class families of modest 
means. The merit and other scholarships have certainly opened up 
opportunities for a very large number of young people. What perhaps 
is really interesting is that once in a ■while even a girl gets into I.A.S. 
although her parents arc poor. For ocample Asha, daughter of a 
frutt-sellcr, she is now an I.A.S. officer and her sister wants to study 
medicine. Neither the father nor the mother has been to school but 
they were determined to educate Ihcir children. 

rot the less ambitious and those who arc not academically irt- 
cllned, pol>technics and training centres have opened up new oppor- 
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tunllics. Unfortuontcly, there arc not enough of these Institutions in 
the country; we necJ many more. Hut the network of institutions 
now existing have already created irj their neighbourhood an aware* 
ness of the importance of the vocational training as the key to a 
better future. nighlccn*year*old Japdish, son of a construction 
labourer, read only up to the eighth class. Poverty compelled him 
to pise up school and he had to take to car-cleaning and polishing 
to add to the family income. Hut he knows that he can go to a 
school and he is working hard to save money to join a nearby 
technical training centre. 


TWO WORI.D’S THAT SELDOM MEET 

In the wotH ofyotilli. howexer. n jreal divide exists between 
the educated classes and the huce mass of uncducatrf people. 
Within educated classes money, of course, dratvs dividinp lines. Even 
in a place like the Dcllii Univeisity campus, there is a socia and cul- 
tural divide between students of St. Stephen’s ""'S' f ’'/J 
some others. The public school boys develop a personall y and a 

behaviour complex of their own. Bui wilhin 

classes social barriers, though still quite strong, are steadily breaking 

‘’“'""The barrier is perhaps stronger today than in the past between 

l""oHdl'oryol-t 

all the more so because the atnuent aod P"' 

throw of one another. Beautifol. fashionable “f'" ^ 

within a few liundred yards ' J3d of the 

girls from the world of the rich "'Jj: /j „„ lower middle 

poor. But there is no eommumcalion. Children ^ 

classes whose fathers get no more than R . , vvUh 

i„ the vicinity of stums who -"i f ^ theyte/s 

stinking ccss-pools and strewn , Lj ne slum I , 

ore built, hardly ever slop to say hello to a friend 
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In the slum areas around Delhi and in all other metropolitan 
towns children grow up into adolescence and their faces become 
sullen, hard-even cruel The most potent instrument of break' 
through is education of which they had either none or very little. 
Their fathers usually work as sweepers, household workers and un- 
skilled labourers. The hoys go to a local school for a couple of 
years then give up and the fathers could not care less. The girls 
stay at home to help their mothers and, in many cases, as they grow 
up they go out to work with or without their mothers. In their late 
teens the hoys find odd kinds of jobs in automobile workshops, petrol 
pumps and in mandis. Some become shoe-shine boys. Most of them 
take to their fathers' professions. The parents arc reluctant to send 
the childteo to schools run by the Municipal Corporations. “No 
work is done.” complains a 23-year-old employee of the Delhi 
Municipality. “My six-ycaf-old daughter has been going to the 
Corporation school for four months and still she could not write a 
single word." 

In the universities boys and girls from different socio-economic 
backgrounds are thrown together. Inevitably, there are two distinct 
groups— the elite from afTlueut and upper middle class families, and 
the “others” from the lower middle class families. But the two 
groups are more flexible than they were even ten years ago — 
there is much more crossing over the line, though group-conscious- 
ness is still there. 

Perhaps one of the best places to watch ibis in practice is the 
Delhi University Coffee House. Winter or summer, during term time, 
the small baicack-Uke cafe ts always full. Around some tables sit 
the glamour girls with, back-brushed hair and the drones whose 
scooters are parked outside. On others sit the hoftenjis wearing a 
plait or a tight bun, and shy young escorts. But here and there is a 
table where there is a mixture of both, discussing a seminar paper 
or the college play. They exebauge notes, work together in the 
library, visit one another at home. 

"When I joined in 1962 there were two groups in the hostel — 
the public school and the others,” recalls a final year student. “But 
the two never met outside class. Now the groups are still there 
but we get to know each olbei outside class at the drama club or the 
debating society.” 
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But between the univenity sludentA and the viJIage, the guJf /s 
as svjde. If not wider than it was for past generations. “Most of us 
don’t think of the villages because we just don’t know anything 
about them”, s.ay a student of Hindi literature. “The news-papers 
say \crj' little about them, neither are we taught much about rural 
life.” Wh-il about going to search in a vlJhige ?A few do think of 
it. “but it is just not the thing done". 

The spirit of adventure is not lacking. Rural reconstruction 
could attract the daring spirit of r>noihcr sort ; we could have our 
oss’n Peace Corps ; but right now, there is no cfTcctbe organisation 
to create and channelise the enthusiasm. The total indifference of 
the university students towards rural life is not due to the so-called 
Westernisation of our youth. 

The young people of India ate today more adventurous than 
ever before. They see moontarns, learn gliding, and their hobbies 
include sailing and globe-trotting. They travel. They talk freely 
about many things, including sex and human relationships. They 
question. Their reading tastes are catholic and ambivalent. Most of 
them read popular foreign magarincs such as Time, Life, Encounter 
and Reader's Digest ; quite a few read comics and some confers to 
reading magazines like i’hyboy. Their list of reading includes classics 
us well as modern “hot" fiction. In the semi-urban and rural areas 
there is, by compulsion, a greater appetite for Indian books in which 
the classical writers predominate. But, by and large, students arc 
fond of modern writirigs in their own languages. 

Almost as a rule, they ore more conscious of the good things 
of life. They see more films, plays and dances than their parents 
could even think of. Music, dancing and the fine arts have begun 
to touch their life. In the sophisticated urban society there is a lot 
of Western pop music and dancing. In middle class homes the radio 
and the gramophone provide most of the entertainment, and there 
is of course, the cinema. In the villages it is the radio which is 
giving young people an introduction to the world of entertainment. 

The traditional form of Indian entertainment seem to be losing their 
grip on young minds. 
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Wcsiernlsalion Is an over-played myth. In any case, It Is limited 
to a very small tipper fringe of society. With education modcrnisa* 
tion of outlook is surely coming and the minds of young men and 
women are changing. But the old traditional values remain. By and 
large, there is no rirolt against them. Perhaps the philosophy of 
the Indian re\olution has caught the young people too. They 
want to change, hut they are not yet ready for radical transformation- 


Reproduced from YOJANA (VoLXI, No. 1} January 26, 1967. 




Thoughts on Student Unrest 

C.N. CljUta Ranjin 
do Slrram \VeeU}\ 
r’24 Bharat Sinnh Market, 

New Delhi. 


TIjc wiJopread student unrest .nil over India in recent 

years has naturally caused deep concern to all those who believe in 
building a new socio-economic order in the country and who look 
utwnlbciWnjFcncralionasIlicdcilincdto iransform Ibi: dreams 

or Gandbiji and Jawabarlal Nehru into a liung reality. The causes 
of the disturbances arc being variously diagnosed; the reactions 

base ranged from the simric political eapedient of blaming it all on 

anti-social elements bent upon cteating chaos to 
approach or treating It as a simple la.v and order problem. The 
rrfeemingreatareistbe e.sistcncc of a large body of opinion svbich 
recognizes that the student agitation has throisn into sharp focus 

soclely-s failure on many fronts which curaulalively have added up 

to fruLation and lack ofa sente of direction or 

Viewed thus, what is glibly described as -student indiscipline is the 
inevitable product of the distortations and inadequacies in 
eeonomio milieu which find regection in the shortcomings and perver- 
sions in the educational system. j 

When the Prime Minister often describes the student com- 

? nr'essed " 71.0 national leadership over the decades, 
sentiment expressed oy m i„H-nendence. Both Gan- 

both before and after the "[J^ruglil to the problem 

dhiji and Jawaharlal bad given ' Ul^ , 1 ^ environment 

of changing the '■'““‘“’"t b gTow up into citizens. And 
in which ones to realize that the 

they were by transrormed and that 

whole ^ hld'^lo undergo drastic changes to biing 

the purpose in vieiv. Despite so much thought 

It ,n tune with die all-important subiect, however, 

hoving been be oeknowledged that' little has been done 

it has now iw 
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to bring atjoullhese vital oitd nccossniy changes. Fortyhvc years 

ago Gandhijicmphasaedthal what was lacking in the 

system introduced by the British was “the living touch of the 
teacher.” He refered to the fact that primary school teacher Were 
not getting a decent wage and pointed out that as a result “they only 
come who cannot find any other employment.” In later years he 
decried the obsession with textbooks and emphasized that books 
“dre required more for the teachers than for the taught” and that, 
having thoroughly equipped bim-self, ihetcacbcr should endeavour 
constantly “to draw out the best from the boys and girls” entrust- 
ed to his care. The teacher, in short, had to be a companion, friend 
and guide to each individual student in the formative years if he or 
she r^as to grow into an adult with the most desirable human quali- 
ties- Discipline is not a quality imparted through threats or 
vioitrrce ; it has to be woven into mental make-up of the individual 
from childhood onwards. 

Deep Causes 

The present mood of rebellion among students in colleges has 
therefore to be viewed in the context of the catUe national envicon- 


ment ; It would be extremely anwisc to ascribe it only to the failings 
of university authorities, teachers and parents, or to the unhealthy 
activities of political and communal groups seeking to exploit dis* 
content anywhere for furthering sectional ends or even merely for 
creating confusion and a feeling of instability. This is 
not to deny that these two elements are very much 
present in the current situation ; only, it would be incor- 
rect to consider them the sole causes of the eruption of student 
violence.^ Nor is it enough to be content with condemning the 
authorities for permitting the police to aggravate tension by resort- 
ing to thoughtless and indiscriminate use of force, although it is 
certainly necessary to call a bait to police zulum in and around the 
campuses and colleges. 


It is not easy to catalogue the deeper causes of the unrest or 
to classify them, according appropriate priority to each. While 
no doubt the authorities will have to bestow attention on the 
imr^iate reasons for the present wave of disturbance and lake 
spe^y measures to end tensions in campus and college, there is 

halt '"“'“'““I of all the causes that 

nave led to th.s s.taaUra ,4,1, imer.eetaliomhips, and 
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find ndequafc remedies so as to ensure ^^at fhc whole edifice 
of democracy buiU in this country with so much effort docs 
not crack up. This precisely is what Jawaharlal Nehru meant 
when he said in 1952 that "democracy must have a background 
and basis in the masses of the people, m their education (and) in 
the other processes that sve encourage or discourage I am some- 

times frightened by the type of education that is given and the results 
that it produces.'* 

Heart-Searchinj; Needed 

Srimati Indira Gandhi has said, rightly, “We must find out 
what worries them (the students) and try to deal with (heir prob- 
lems.” What worries students today? The answer is not to be 
found in the immediate, isolated and often perhaps insignificant 
causes of the recent Incidents in the country. The attempt to find 
the answer has to start with bearlsearching at all levels of leader- 
ship in the country— and not only political leadership, Government 
as svell as Opposition despite its unquestionable importance in the 
present scheme of things. 

Independence dawned with great promise : the people, supp- 
ressed and cTploited for ages not only by foreigners but also by 
the affluent minority in their own midst, felt that at last a new order 
was emerging in which exploitation would have no place and their 
children would grow up in an atmosphere of freedom and confi- 
dence. No one expected miraculous changes overnight, but there 
certainly was hope that changes would be initiated which would 
lead to the cherished goal in the foreseeable future. These hopes 
and aspirations of the people found substantial expression in ihc 
Directive Principles of Stale Policy. There was faith that the social 
and economic justice promised would be honestly striven for. With 
Jawaharlal Nehru at the helm the fj'nh and hope did indeed appear 
fully justified. 

Forgotten Values 

The calculation went wrong because the extent of corruption 
and apathy to the public weal that power could produce 
in its welders was not taken into account. The people 
soon began to find that, instead of dedicatedly serving 
the public interest and taking dear-cut steps to remove 
inequalities and bring about social and economic justice, those 
elevated to the seats of power— at any rate most of them— were 
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beginning to derive enjoyment and satisfaction from the mere 
possession and exercise of Power. The values cherished and the pro- 
mises made during the decades af struggle were relegated to the 
scrap-heap, notwithstanding the snstained efforts of Jawaharalal 
to make bis colleagues in the ruling party remember and redeem 
them. 


The result of all this has been that youngsters in free India 
are growing up in a vicious atmosphere in which corruption and 
nepotism are taken for granted, vested interests are pampered at 
the cost of the vast majority, morality and honesty are at a dis- 
count and selfishness and greed arc dominant featmes in the lives 
of those who should normally be deemed the pacesetters. Mrs. 
Gandhi has said that “ it is for our younger generation that all plan- 
ning and development programmes are ultimately meant •' Why 
IS It that such an assertion has to be made by the Prime Minister 
inlbe mentUthycaroffrcnlom? Why ij il ,h=t awarentss of IhiJ 
essenualtrulh has not percolated to the youth of the land ? The 
amwar v,oald s«m (o b= that the leadership, not only at the 

tno°°dldr >'« ty its condaet over 

two decades failed to evoke the trust that is necessary to 
enthuse the yonne neonle anA .l necessary to 

to boildta new India The t, tv™ r’T 

demonstrable lackt character and - leadership 
and wcailh have k J "ledieation. when porsuit of power 

senii wLS no Z M , I”'-' “f PtWit 

since, it, i, i,^r.7r '"’P'i' ‘•=«>i'l "f 

generation which is . “ ‘ ® expect faith to be generated in a 

a sense, f™"'' >'• •" 

considered a revolt hoT,*” “"’“"S stundenls may be 

i'atplieit reiecToo "77*“"’ Jiffased, against the 

tiaa. asains, the drm wh Ihf ” I 

and goal. y”""' “"keratin of its direction 

Awskeoing 

hereschesthe"7lle7Srg'’a77'’7l''" "f '’'''‘’t' 

to get him admitted in ih„„J hh fa'th'"' 7'" "tt" 

directly or .ndireetly or to beg for toL? ," v "> >>"1’= »oraeone 
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of rnisef>' lo ihc fam?})' since ll»e parcnr* do noiJiate (he means. 
Ashe Rrowj rhe boy aJjo finds that Jifs father has to spend much 
more tJrnn he can afford merely to make sure that he gels an educa- 
tion. He also finds that for every essential transaction which 
cannot be dchyctl the parent has to offer iilcga! gratification or 
utiflre other people's influence and thus be obliged to them. Later 
on he finds that admission to college is not so simple as he had 
‘ntagined, despite his gcod marks and his desire to learn. Often 
finds that a classmate less bright than himsflfgels In easily while 
Im father is driven from pillar lo post till finally he has to put his 
son into o coune for which he has ihe least aptitude. 

Problem of Teachers 

And after admission, he finds that the teacher is preoccupied 
wth his ow'n piobicms, (hat access is not easy and there Is no 
communion cnabllshcd. More often than not he has to fend for 
himself, without anyone bothering loo much about what he is doing. 
He comes to know (hat even (he selection of teachers Is not always 
entirely on merit, (hat often the teacher has little interest cither 
in the subject or In (he students. He also finds that there arc many 
who base had similar esperience and are feeling equally listless. 
In the world outside college he finds a vicious atmosphere where 
for all practical purposes the law of the jungle prevails. These then 
arc the circumstances in which we raped Ihe boy to be a 
thoroughly disciplined student dedicated to Jiis studies and with 
no thought for anything else. 

The Radbakrishnan Commission on University Education 
submitted its report at a lime when hopes were high ond the deterio- 
ration in the standards of public life bad not become so rapid. 
Ncvc/jbeJei.s,. J/ ^aid atienJlon to the question of discipline in col- 
leges and made certain general •observations. '"Some youth at 
home, in school and In college gravitate into patterns of conduct which 
create concern for parents and teachers,” the Commission said. ‘ Sur- 
plus energy, not finding a legitimate outlet, misadventure, idleness, 
and occasionally malice, all conspire io creaic jnisebief and irre- 
gularities of conduct.” It took note of the views expressed by many 
witnesses that (he fact that '-we ore Jiving in a period of confusion 
and conflict... has an unsettling • effect upon the youth of every 
country.” ft also referred to politicians’ tendency to mislead 
students into unbeaJtbyaetivity and (o.lbe.part played by .anti-social 
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elements. Having thus summarised the CRlemal cause, Ihc com- 
mission went on to the defects in Ihe educational system : "Among 
the most genttal though Indirect causes (of indiscipline) often cited 
were meagre finances and consequent lack of amenities required 
for healthy college life. Closely related to these elements is the 

economic distress of some of the institutions which lack the means 

to provide adequate hostels and comfortable living conditions, 
playgrounds and desirable corporate activities for students. The 
masses of students, the failure of parents at times to support the 
college authorities, irvability of the teachers to cope with confused 
thinking, admission of students without the intelligence or industry 
requisite for successful study, tensions over examinations which 
unfortunately dominate the educational system, financial worry 
caused to poor students by the cost of university education— all these 
contribute to the difficulties of maintaining tbe best conduct and 
welfare of students. 

Real Discipline 

The Commission, having thus analysed the internal causes 
of indiscipline, emphasized that "wholesome student attitude and 
life cannot be created by negative and repressive mtaurcs"; neither 
punitive steps nor precautionary vigilance would help. "As in 
society so in the university laws arc observed because they are 
approved by rcasoa rather than because they arc imposed by force." 
Indiscipline could be terminated only by creating the kind of atmos- 
phere in which the boys and girls would gel a fair chance to develop 
into good students. And this could be achieved only by giving the 
students ‘‘the opportunity to develop self-respect and self-reliance 
through an attitude of trust rather than live in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and fear. 

Apart from its many recommendations for changing the pat- 
tern of university education, the commission specifically recom- 
mended three steps to ensure a healthy attitude on the part of 
students leading to the observance of voluntary discipline. These 
were : 1. Students should be encouraged to take interest in 
good government but not in party politics : 2. a modified 
proctorial system, in which students will play a large part, 

or students’ Government, should be developed and 3. teachers, 

parents, political leaders, the public and the press should coope- 
rate 10 promoting proper life among students. It also suggested 
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a numlxrr of amcnilics and machinery to be set tin to look after 
Student Welfare. 

ScTcnIcco Year. After 

T\\h was in 1949. After seventeen years (he Education 
Commission /1964.66)h3s found it necessary to preface its 
observations on (he problem uith these words : “In the last 
couple of decades, so much has been written about student unrest, 
its numerous upty manifestations and the causes responsible for it 
that it is not necessary for us to repeat the details.” Sad commentary 
indeed on the manner in uhtch the various proposals made from 
time to time to provide a s.vtisfactory uimospbcre in colleges and 
to give youth a sense of purpose and direction in life have been 
implemented. The Kothari Commission has pointediy referred to 
some of the more important causes of the prevailing mood of 
students: “the uncertain future facing educated young men lead- 
ing to a sense of fruitraflon which breeds irresponsibility; the roecha- 
nical and unsatisfactory nature of many curricular programmes ; the 
totally inadequate facilities for teaching and learning in the large 
bulk of institutions ; the poor studcni*teachcr contact— many a 
student goes through the entire undergraduate course without 
exchanging a word with his teachers ; incfncicncy and lack of scho- 
larship on the part of many teachers and their failure to interest 
themselves in (he students' problems ; the absence of imagination 
and tact combined with firmness on the part of heads of institutions ; 
ine prevalence of.. .teacher politics to interfere in their work ; and 
the impact of the conditions of public life In the country, the falling 
standard of discipline among the adult and a weakening of their 
‘^wic consciousness and integrity.” 

Many Faecls 

Thus the Kotbari Commission in its recent voluminous report 
has indicated that the problem is one of huge dimensions and of 
many facets ; it has emphasised that responsibility for (he situation 
“is not uailateral” fn the sense that (he students, teachers, parents, 
State Governments and political partiei cannot separately be blamed 
for it ; all of them share the responsibility, although in varying 
degrees. Some of the remedies required, it says, “go beyond the 
education system.” Having objectively stated in the broadest terms 

the effect ofcxtcrnal factors on student behaviour, the Commission 

has pointed out that within the educational system two steps are 
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Deeded : (1) removal of the educational dencicncics that contribute 
to unrest ; and (2) establishment of an adequate consultatis'c and 
administrative machinery to Prevent the occurrence of such incidents. 
“The incentives to positive discipline have to come from the 
opportunities that the institution presents and the intellectual and 
social demands it makes on the students.’* In other 'sords, the 
remedies are to improve the standards and method of teaching so as 
to make the student feel that he is participating in the process of 
learning with a purpose, and to bring closer relationship between 
the teacher and the taught so that the student will at all times have 
the confidence that he can get his problems solved with the help of 
his teacher. 


The Commission has suggested that the whole of university 
life should be treated as one and has pleaded aeainst any attempts 
at polarisation. To this end, it has recommended the appointment 

ttie establishment or 

mamh r, rn - ' 'll “ ” ""'S' the chair- 

Td s^ndeat anTlh 'a'" 

to the parsnit of truth ™«eelle„ ' " 

good or society a, a whole, ‘'""‘"“"y tlitccl.ons and or the 

National needs 

the teeommeadmttor ihe'twrcom 

Cd much or the prcseni t, • fully jmplcment- 

Even so, the basic 'liminaled. 

nomic actirilics of Pnlitmal and cco- 

Radhalrishuan Comt The 

independence assumed ‘"‘“’'"’i' Problem had since 

™ble the country to”, a" tT.ht 't 'he Universities "must 

f^m-aut, disci at if" 

■lards are to be raised. tadt?ra ‘iving stan- 

"■es the radical change it ent What 

Ihe social order for which we areeil ' “ C'Jnueplion of 

lional system must 6nd it, gnidina 'duea- 

e-Ung pr,„o.pio ,n the aims ol Ihe social 
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order for w liich il prepnrcj, in ihc nature of the civilization it hopes to 
build.” Since, “we arc enpared in aqucsl for democracy through the 
realisation of justice, liberty, equality and fraternity,” it is ncccssa^ 
thalthc pattern of cducaimn imparted in the country at all levels 
should rctleci thc«c new urges. 

TI.ese scnl.m;nls expressed seventeen years ego ere valid to- 
day, witl. tl.e dilTetence that the nation has preseribed for rtsc It the 
goal or n soe.ahst soercty aod the edaeational system has to be 
refashioned to ach.eve th.s arm. The entrre approaeh to the 
purpose of eduention has to ehange and thrs ehange 

rellretion in the sobstanee of » hat rs taught rn our schools and 
eolleees. No thought v.rrs given to this questusn after Ire Radha- 
krishnan Commisvion's report, with the result that thrs year the 
Koraft Commission has had to observe '.it has become urgent (o) 
Kothan con tjgcation in the total programme of 

nationrdmclopmentt (b) to identify the changes needed in the 
national i .j ^ pi^y Hs p,(,pcr role, and to 

prepare pregmmme of riucational development based on them and 
prepare pr g nrogtarome with dclermrnatron and vigour." 

i' 'Ttha?aftcr 19 yaara of freedom a Commission of this kind 

It IS sad that aft „,,„sa,y to plead that education must be 
should have fouu economic and political 

:"a?dTlmt it must be "retated to the long-term national 

aspiration.” 

V rihetwo reports shows how little elfort has been 
A study of „gfce education suit thcnatidual 

made m the intervening y „ill instil in Ihc mind 

needs to promote the kind of peevent 

of the studeots an avvare oeescription of text-books, admis- 

eeitain aspects of of rackets and to ensure 

Sion and so o" ' jj „„ghi has a definite bearing on the 

a, -cry stage h^ 

changes to be g relation to the socialist society 

being prescribed and these^hav^ 

we aspire to build ™, gated by affording for the well-to- 

rr,csrr:’.s..H.’ 
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be able to give their children education of a kind different from that 
available to the majority. By detennincdly refusing to make the 
changes needed in the educational system the ruling class is only 
trying to perpetuate itself ; the fact that the ruling class today is a 
Uttle more diffused than it was some years ago makes only marginal 
difference in the position. This is why almost every aspect of cdu* 
cation has become a racket— from admission and prescription of 
text-books to examination and promotions. 

Immediate Tasks 

While serious efforts should begin immediately to remedy the 
basic defects in the educatioual system which lead to friction and 
maladjustment, it is equally necessary to look into the other aspects 
emphasized byShtiC. D. Deshmukh, Ex-Vicc-Chancellor of Delhi 
University at a symposium in 1966. He pointed out that 
while it might be true that anti-social elements sometimes explol* 
ted student unrest, it was wrong to deal with students “as we do 
with law-breakers.” The law-eoforclog authorities should show 
the maximum restraint in case it did become necessary to inter- 
vene ; but intervention should be kept at the minimum. From the 
broad national viewpoint it was important that conflict bclwcen 
students and the police force should not be allowed to grow. 
Such a development, he rightly emphasized, would have serious 
implications not only for internal security but also for the defence 
of the motherland. The authorities would do well to ponder over 
these observations. If they do not gain from recent experience and 
take steps to restore normalcy in the universities and colleges in 
the first instance and to remove, in close consultations with the 
educational authorities, the defects lo the system of education, they 
would have proved themselves unworthy of public confidence. 

While those in power have the major responsibility in this 
regard, it would be wrong of the Opposition parties to imagine that 
they have done their duty to the country by issuing strongly-worded 
statements condemning the police for high-handedness. The healthy 
gr^h of the future citizens of India is not the exclusive respon- 
*'^iJ/ty^?^^«r«^ingparlyorof the educational authorities. It is a 
^ sections of society irrespec- 
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tive of political leanings or social status. The demand for a judicial 
inquiry after CNcry flare-up is no doubt justified ; but a judicial in- 
quiry is oot an end in itself. The effort should be to forget political 
differences and even the coming elections, and sit down together 
to discuss the problems in all its aspects and help in clearing the 
atmosphere. 


Repfoduetd from ^ta^nlfttam, October IS, 1966. 




OurlCommifment 
Dr. P. C. Joshi 
Reader in Sociology, 
institute of Economic Growth, 

Delhi-7 

A new prohlem has come to the fore in the recent period, the 
prohlem of student youth unrest in many States of the country. The 
outbreak of this unrest is not an accidental development ; under- 
lying it are fai-ieaching changes in the Indian society after the 
advent of independence. 

The political independence of India further accelerated the 
opening up of the Indian society and its integration with the inter- 
national society. This opening up, resulting in greater communica- 
tioD between India and the developed societies has a positive 
aspect. Indeed, the very concepts of growth and progress and 
the means of achieving them— scientific knowledge and modern 
technology— are derived by (he underdeveloped societies from the 
developed societies. It is in relation to the developed countries that 
underdeveloped countries become aware of their being at the lowest 
rungs of the contemporary ladder of social and economte dete* 
lopment. 

Imported Saper-struclore 

In this process, social forces arc generated within the backward 
countries which aim at rapidly modernising them and bridging 
the gap between underdeveloped and developed societies. Contact 
with the developed, ‘afiluent societies’, however, has also other 
effects which are deleterious for rapid dcvelopmcDt. The super- 
structure of consumption attitudes and aspirations, cultural values, 
and socio-political institutions associated with the stage of ‘afflu- 
ence’ arc imported by the underdeveloped societies much before 
they have laid down the solid economic foundation to support 
this super-structure.^ In particular, the international demonstra- 
lion effect acts more effectively in undermining the traditional sys- 
tem of values and levels of aspirations than in accelerating (he 
growth of the material means of their fulfilment. For (he elites of 
the underdeveloped societies, austerity, discipline and hard work 
which preceded and paved the way for the mature stage ‘afflu- 
ence’ in developed societies have much less aUraction than the 
168 
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fruus of nlTIucncc. Tliis explains why, in ihc past, development 
was occomphshed under conditions of ‘closing up' ofthedeve- 
loping socicly nml «hcll.cr it «as Japan or Sovicl Russia, the 'light- 
ening up of Ihc hell’ lequiicd for dcvclopincnt could be cnfotced 
by building up powerful defences against this aspect of the inter- 
national demonstration cnTcct. 

The half-hcartedncss and vacillation of the elites In mobilising 
their societies for development, which is a characteristic of many 
developing societies inciuding India, has its source not merely in 
tlic weakening of the moral fibre of the elites ; this moral laxity has 
its source in the allurements transmitted with the force of an ava- 
lanche from the developed to the ur.dcrdcv eloped societies. Thus, 
the discord between the elites and the povctty-strickcn masses is in- 
evitable as vital sections of the elite succumb to these allurements 
and seek short-cuts for their swiff rtilfilment. 

Dedicated Leadership 

This is not to suggest that the soiofion for these problems lies 
in the direction of closing up developing scciclics from conlcct with 
developed societies. Indeed, total ‘tlcsing up* may even lead to a 
set-back to (he impulsion for change and devtiopment. What is 
necessary, however, Is to build up strong, interna! mechanisms to en- 
sure that the growth, including cfTccls of foreign contact, arc in- 
tensified and the growth-retarding influences arc effectively neutra- 
lised. The first internal pre-condition for this purpose j.s the 
existence cf a leadership having deep bonds with the moss of its 
countrymen and n sense of mission and commitment to the goals of 
modern development. Only a commilied and enlightened leadership 
which is prepared to share hardships and sufferings with the rest of 
society can confidently mobilise its society for the great transition 
from under-development fo modern development. 

t. In rhe ctihurat sphere, it is not the passion for srieoce, rationality and 
progress of (he early cn!i£hteners of (he European cultutal revolotion which is 
hnbtbed by the elites of the developing societies ; on the contrary. 

It is the tcepticiim— and even nihilitin-omnUd doctrines and philosophies (e^. 
existentialism) of the era of ‘aCluence’ wbich become fashionable among the 
inteiligeecsia of the deveJoping scciettes. Needless to add, diffusion of these 
doctrines and philosophies incapacitates the elite from playing an active role in 
fhe battle for eutturat modcrnisafton— against mediaevalism, superstition and 
irrationalism predominant in underdeveloped sodeties. ' 
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The nationalist struggle in India was undoubtedly associated 
with a moral ferment > it did throw up a leadership which had 
strong bonds with the people and which rose to great heights of 
moral courage and dedication. In the person of Gandhi, India did 
throw up a leader who became a symbol of Indian awakening ; his 
call for Swadeshi, austerity and service both through preaching and 
personal example did spiritually electrify the nation. And yet, the 
moral energy of the people released during the freedom struggle 
was gradually dissipated with the advent of freedom : the moral 
fervour could not be maintained and harnessed for the cause of 
Indian development. 

Inadequate Preparation 

The Gandhian ideology served the limited requirements of the 
nationalist struggle ; it was swept aside with the achievement of 
freedom. The inadequacy of the Gandhian ideology lay in its under- 
lying idealisation of backwardness and poverty. The Gandhian con- 
ception of austerity was not linked with an historically adequate 
perspective of national development ; it was development-negating 
rather than development-affirming. Shorn of the Gandhian 
premises, however, the concepts of Swadeshi and ausierity had great 
potentialities, only if they were given a rational and functional 
interpretation in terms of the requiremenu of socio-economic deve- 
lopment. 


The nationalist elite on the eve of independence was, however, 
inadequately prepared for the developmental challenge. Conse’- 
quently, aa freedom dawned, the absence of national consensus on 
the goals of development, the wealrness of development-oriented 
social forces within the national movement and the rapidity with 
which Indian society was thrown open to external inaoenccs from 
‘affluent societies’ had far-reaching consequences. The impetus to 
development from endngendns urges and the ’ exogenous impact 
was V, fated by other proecsses-the sagging of the moral fervour 
of the elde, the increasing divorce between the profession ofnnste- 
rity and the practice of conspicnons consumption, and the gradual 

«0°na‘;°st1.™gg;”‘"’ 

cause'“e™r?r''l"'' in the national 

cause emerged as the Pnncpal criterion of recruitment to the po- 
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litical elite; m contrajt, power divorced from service and wealth 
acquired through easy and often unscrupulous means began to gain 
legitimacy after the advent of independence. The change in the 
value systems and status symbols was a reflection of the transform- 
ation of the social character and composition of the political elite 
during the last two decades. 

It is not difficult Ic comprehend the impact of these new pro- 
cesses on the impressionable youth of the country ; they provide the 
background to the anomie of the Indian youth and (heir lack of so- 
cial purpose and national commitment. 

Sources of Tension 

The initiation of the development process and the growth of 
new opportunities for the youth in many spheres— these undoubtedly 
constitute important features of the period following indepen- 
dence. Consider first the Increase in the number of school, college 
and university-going students which has occurred in recent 
years. A new development since independence is that a sizable 
section of the student community, specially in small and middle 
towns and cities, ts drawn from the rural areas and from the 
traditionally uoder-privilegcd socio-economic classes ; they can be 
characterised as 'first generation learners’ in as much as their parents 
themselves never had any education. The positive significance of 
this change in the composition and character of the student commu- 
nity is marred by the failure to channelise these new social forces in 
a constructive direction. 

The rural youth who come to the towns and cities in large 
numbers arc for the first time freed from the cramping controls of 
traditional institutions (c.g., the joint family, caste and village, 
etc.). The freedom gained and the energy released thereby does 
not find satisfying outlets in the urban areas which present new 
problems of adjustment and abound in unwholesome excite- 
ments and distractions. The inadequate food and Tcsidentiai 
arrangements, the overcrowding in educational institutions, the 
psychological tension and insecurity generated by the more competi- 
tive, iodividuahstic and impersonal environment coupled with the 
uncertainties of future employment— these constitute sources of 
tensions and frustration which result in inhibited socialisation. 
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The retreating and submissive youlh turns into an angry young 
man when he finds others with more powerful social connections 
and not necessarily always with more competence getting on more 
easily in life. Disparities emanating from differences in class and 
social baclcgrounds and the acute sense of these dispartics lead to 
the accummulation of tensions which have an cjtplosivc potential. 
The angry young man becomes angrier as he joins the army of 
job-seekers, of the educated unemployed, and is no more prepared 
to adapt the level of his aspirations to the prevailing realities. 

These factors lead to unrest and turmoil. Demands for impro- 
vement of the conditions of study and living for the students and of 
security of employment and welfare for the educated youth arc 
raised from different quarters. The administrators arc compelled to 
reckon with these grietances in order to neutralise the explosive 
potential of youlh dissatisfaction and discontent. Improvements 
along these lines no doubt can relieve tension to some extent but 
can they resolve the crisis 7 

The Lag 

The developing society can tll-afford topamper its youth by the 
lure of material improvements ; it has no option but to resolve the 
piobiem of ‘expectation-fulfilment’ lag by an all-out enforce- 
ment of austerity on the entire society. Even the rising bourgeois 
of the •western societies laid the basis for future affluence by his 
Puritanical fervour and by his exacting demands on his progeny 
for work and achievement. Indeed, if the Indian youth of today 
has not lost the properties of sensitiveness, energy and idealism 
common to youlh of all times and countries, what needs most is not 
material allurement but hard apprenticeship for subsequent partici- 
pation in the task of nation-building as adult citizens. 

Indcpendsnc! was once an inspiring social Ideal and Ihe strug- 
gle for independence brought to the foreground some of the finest 
qualities of the Indian youth, Indian leadership in the period 
following independence has not been able to transform the chal- 
lenge of national development into such an overpowering cause • 
the programme of planned development has not caught the imagina- 
tion of the youth nor has it teleasd spiritual ferment and energy 
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to any appreciable extent. The fandamcntal causes oflhis weak- 
ness arc socio-political ; they He in the ambivalent attitude of the 
leadership to the challenge of development. 

Organixing Support 

The failure to organise development as a broadbased social 
process stems from the tendency of the ruling elite to shrink from 
the very logic of development, viz. the obligation to prepate the 
entire society towards vbillingly ncccplmg high levels of austerity, 
disciplir.c and hard work over a Jong period of time. It is necessary 
to emphasise that the very nature of the cause of mdependence was 
such that support for it was spontaneous ; in contrast, support for 
development has to be orsanised. The extent of support for it 
depends on Amv it is organised, and in i<Aat Ma/r/ri’r its gains and 
burdens arc shared by different sections of society. 

The ruling elitewhich permits the propertied and monied classes 
to get away with using their wealth either for high returns out- 
side social priorities or for maintaining high levels of conspicuous 
consumption finds it increasingly diflicult to enforce autcrity on 
the other classes. The failure to discipline the propertied classes 
and make them part with their sutpJvfcs for avgrnenting national 
savings and accummulatlon has the Inevitable effect of feeding ihc 
legitimate importance of the toiling people for prompt, rcdistriiiu- 
tive justice, for a larger share in the national product. 

This is a climate hardly favourable for any moral apeal for 
sacrifice and self-denial or for any vigorous drive for augmenta- 
tion of the national product. Ilall-hearlcd efforts to mobilise internal 
resources, human and material, necessitate dependence on foreign 
aid. And so the vicious circle deepens. 

The legacy for the youth of today from the previous generations 
is thus a mixed one ; political independence and the initiation of the 
development process on the one hand and the unfinished tasks of 
development on the other. 

Past history of the national movement richly demonstrates 
that the participation of the enlightened youth was an important 
factor in preventing the throw-back of the nationalist stream into 
the quagmire of conservatism. The vast youth awakening from the 
thirties onwards prepared the ground for the young Nehru to 
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fight for imparting socio-economic content to the vague and amor- 
phous concept of Swaraj ; backed by youlh resurgence be dared 
challenge the forces of conservatism within the nationalist leadership. 

Indian youth can again contribute towards a big push to 
India’s growth and progress. Tbinktog and dynamic elements among 
the youlh will have to organise themselves for serious self-education 
before they can organise the participation of the youth in this vital 
national task. 

Reproduced from Seminar (88), Deombet 1966. 
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THE APPROACH 

This small study presents an empirical approach to the under- 
standing of the current bebav/our of our youth, particularly of 
students, and incidentally it includes a few suggestive remarks re- 
garding the directions of social policy and measures. The choice of 
approach is in view of the consideration that only common sense and 
reasoning ability (observation and logic) arc taken to be iosulTicient 
tools for understanding and explaining the problems in human 
relations ; a combined approach may be more fruitful. 

Diagnosis of tbc nature of behaviour of our youth can be 
made by talcing either youth or behaviour as the focal point. This 
is merely procedural distinction, since there is no diQ’erencein the 
degree of the scientific nature of tbc two treatments, and 
secondly, because of the inseparable character of the two, the basic 
content of the two approaches is likewise practically the same. \Vc 
base, however, chosen the latter. 

Besides, instead of starting with a stereotyped image of the 
youth behaviour with a characteristic negative value it is considered 
to be more appropriate to analyse and to understand it as a specific 
phenomenon. Secondly, it is examined in relation to general social 
perspective, / e., not as a class problem but as one of the general 
social situation. 

Consideration of this issue as ‘indiscipline’ distorts basically 
the very approach towards the real issue. First, it implies starting 
with value loaded premises. Secondly, it presents a static analysis. 
And thirdly, being studied as a class problem it leads to a sectoral 
approach, such an approach is most likely to lead to misplacement 
of emphasis and even to wrong conclusions. 

In the present context, two things have to be distinguished and 
understood separately. Relative degree of variation from the past 
175 
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in the ease of different elasses. nndseeondly. a comparison of vnlura 
and behaviour of different groups towards society at present. To put 
the issue under a sharper focus, let it be considered as to how far 
have the behaviour patterns and values of different groups and 
cUsses departed from the past ? And secondly, how far is the 
behaviour of different groups towards society nt present considered 
to be good 7 The first relates to the phenomenon of social change in 
general, and the second is a question of relative change in the case of 
different classes. To be more pointed, let the question be put the other 
way round : are other age-groups (particularly the ciders) and profes- 
sional groups (specially doctors, lawyers, politicians, teachers, admi- 
nistrators. trading class, and working class, etc.) showing at present a 
behaviour towards the society which should be and is called a proper, 
and a behaviour better than that of thejnost of our students towards 


society? If the answer is m the negative (as »t JS), two important 
things emerge : (0 who should callblacV, keule or pot, or to use 
a Biblical eitpressioo : who should throw a stone, and (i7) should a 
stone be thrown at all ? Is todlscipUne by otUet groups (ic., treat- 
ment as an isolated class phenomenon), ethically justified ? Is it 
scieniifically correct ? Is the actual behaviour of our y^outb 


rational? Is it not a misuse of their socially favourable position 
by the class of elders ? 'Docs it not imply the double standards of 


morality ? On the other hand, the fact that youth in general and 
students in particular have not rebelled against, or protested against. 


or even expressed disapproval of this public scandalizing shows a 
high degree of toleration and respect for age on their -part. 

From the above considerotion, it follows that behaviour of 


youth is not inferior io that of other classes ; and the decline in 
values and standards is not peculiar to this class only. What is 
supposed to be fundamentally wrong with this group at-present is 
common to all groups. Hence the problem should be taken as a 
problem of the society in general and not a •problem of one particu- 
lar class. Detached from its proper perspective even the most 
scientific enquiry may result in faulty conclusions. Again, departure 
from the past should not be token as necessarily an evil. It shoutU 
be appreciated as a change, and should be examined in relation 
to its rclevcnt social perspecUve. Hence instead of treating 
U as misbehaviour and as a class problem the issue should be exa- 
minrf a,, BvnmaUocial ptanomraoi. and wiliom valiiv pramises. 
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Analysis 

Human behaviour as a funclion involves an actor (a substan* 
Ci\cunil), a definite action (definite structure, magnitude and 
content), and a space or plane. Besides, behind the action there ir 
a basic imputse, and there is an interaction. Value premises 
originate in the interaction particularly with reference to the 
nature of the eficet it causes on or the consequences to the other 
interacting elements, Lc,, other groups or individuals or the society.. 
The nature of action is determined with reference to the nature of 
the specific space, /.e., the plane of human activity, such 
as physical and mental, or economic, social, psychological and 
ethical, or material and spiritual. Let us take these the areas of 
reference separately. 

(0 Youth : Without indulging info the conceptual problems of 
defining the criteria (i.c , the psychological and socio-cultural traits) 
to distinguish youth from other classes one can start with a simple 
operational classification based on age which provides a sufliciently 
icliable workab’c base. The agc*group 15*25 years can be t.nkcn 
ns a broad representative of the class. This is the group to Hhieh 
must of our collcgc^iod. university students belong. 

The ipsyclio-social traits of boys and girls of this age-group 
may be viewed as positive and negative dimensions. The former 
group is characterised by scif-rcspcct, idealism, sensitivity, flexibility, 
enthusiasm and ambitiousncis, etc., .and the latter by rashness, 
immalurily, aggressiveness, skepticism and instability, etc. There 
arc, however, a few traits such as emotionalism and radicalism 
which may assume positive or negative roles depending upon the 
specific situations The nature of youth, its personality structure, 
mode of behaviour, scale of values and attitude system etc., are deter- 
mined by a combination of these two sets of variables. An exami- 
nation of the nature of youth at any point of time brings in a 
definite pattern which may present any combination of these traits 
(i.c., predominance of some and submerging of others). 

In connection with the issue under observation it is relevant to 
enquire whether the behaviour of our youth presents features of 
erosion of values and morals. In order to answer this question 
properly, a reference to the mental makeup of our youth in general, 
and of students in particular, may provide some fruitful clues. Some 
empirical evidence, is provided in the following tables for this 
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purpose. It is taken from our study ‘Trends of Urbanization in 
Agra.’ It relates to three aspects ; (a) unemployment and under- 
employment, (6) worries in daily life, (c) frustrations. They have 
been studied in relation to age-groups. 

Table No. 1-A. 


Age-distribution of the unemployment persons 


Age Categories 
(Yrs.) 

No. 

Percentage 

15-25 

83 

47'2 

25-35 

38 

21-6 

35-45 

24 

13-6 

45-55 

17 

9-7 

Above 55 

14 

7-9 

Total 

176 

1000 

Table No. l—B. 


Age-distribution of the under-employed 

Age Categories 
(Yfs.) 

No. 

Percentage 

lS-25 

328 

30-7 

25-35 

282 

26-4 

35-45 

228 

21-3 

45-55 

142 

13-3 

Above 55 

89 

8-3 

Total 

1069 

100-0 
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Number of persons reporting specific worries (i.e.. worries 

relating to definite factors or causes), their ranking, 
and the weighted frequency. 


Specific items Order of experience or ranging 

Weighted index 

of worries 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

4lh 

Total 

No. 

percentage 

Inadequate 

income 

475 

202 

20 



697 

593 

2I-91 

Employment 

508 

120 

12 

- 

640 

572 

21*5 j-89S 

Other economic 
matters 

1150 

144 

6 

- 

1300 

1224 

46-4, 

Health 

53 

37 

12 

7 

109 

78 

2-9*i 

Educational 

matters 

39 

34 

10 

4 

87 

60 

2-3 

Social problems 

20 

11 

4 

I 

36 

29 

I'l 

Moral problems 

9 

5 

2 

- 

16 

12 

0-4 !■ 10-2 

Religious matters 3 

4 

1 

- 

8 

7 

0-3 

Others 

55 

56 

6 

— 

117 

86 

3-:J 

Total 

2312 

613 

73 

12 

3010 2661 

100-0 
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TiblCNo. n— BJ 

Nnrabcr , and percentage of population reporting worries and that 
reporting no immediate worry in different age groups. 


Age 

Worried 


Free from worries 

Total 

categories 

No. . 

Percentage 

No. 

Percentage 

15-25 

. 190 

96-0 


8 

4*0 

198 

25-35 

559 

9l-S‘\ 


52 

s-ST 

611 

35-45 

632 ' 

■92-9 1 

- 

48 ■ 

7-1 j 

680 

45-55 

■ 528 

'92*3 

■91-5 

"44 i 

''7-7 U'5 

572 

55*65 

289 

89*2 


35 

10-8'|- ' 

324 

Above 65 

128 

87*1. 


19 

iwj 

147 

Total , 

2326 

91-9 

206 

8-1 , 

2532 


Table No. II— C. 

Extent of economic oriented and non-economic oriented 
worries.’ 


Age categories Economic oriented Non-economic oriented 


15-25 91 1 

Rest of the population i,9'6 


10-4 
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Table No. Ill— A. 

Extent of frustrated population and that of hasing no 
frustration in dlfTcrcnt ag e-groups (in percentage) 

Age groups 

15-25 25-35 35-47~45-5S 55-65 Above 65 


Frustrated popu- 

lafion(%) SS-2 SS'3 «7*3 S7-2 83 S 85-8 

Population report- 
ing no frustration 

(%) 11*8 14-7 12-7 12*8 16*5 14-2 

Table No. Ill— D. 

Comparative incidence of frustration in differeat age-groups 
( Index : Average for all cIasses*sJOO Base ) 

Age groups 

15-25 25-35 35-45 45-55 55-65 Above 65 


Degree of incidence 
for the frustrated 

population (index) 109*1 95*6 96*3 101’5 109*1 97*4 

Degree ofincidcncc 
for the total popv' 

lation (index) 111*8 94*5 97*5 102*5 105*9 96*42 

Tabic No. Ill— C. 

Variation in the extent of frustration during the reference 
' ‘ period (%) of total population reporting 


15-25 25-35 35-45 45-55 55-65 Above 65 


(0 Increase.(%l 75*0 72*7 ,71-3 72*5 69-40 73*9 
O'O -No significant^! 7:7- 22:9 — 22::7 23*3 19*4 

(('«■) Decrease (%) 1-3 6‘3 5*8 4*8 7*7 6*7 
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Percentage of total population reporting different frustrations in 
different age groups ( % ) 


Frustrations 


Age groups 

15-25 25^S 3W5 45-55 55-65 Above 65 


Boredom 

36*9 29 9 

26-3 

32*6 

31-2 

21*2 

Isolation 

12-8 11*2 

10-4 

13-0 

13S 

lS-3 

Intellectual starva* 

tion 

0-5 

1*3 

1-3 

1-5 

1*2 

4-6 

Blighted hopes 

49 7 

32.0 

31*3 

28*3 

26-4 

25.1 

Emotional depres- 

sloo 

26-7 

213 

21*0 

24-7 

26-4 

21-2 

Disturbed sleep 

6*4 

6*7 

8-3 

n -2 

16-8 

21*2 

Sexual pioWems 

5*9 

5-6 

5-4 

50 

5-4 

5-3 

Fear in dail^ life 

\%‘l 

lfr2 

n-3 

13-6 

14*4 

11-9 

Nervous strain 

18*7 

25-3 

24-0 

24-6 

31-5 

27-8 

UawhQtesome& pol- 
luted atmosphere 49‘2 

46'4 

45-9 

46-9 

45-3 

36-4 

Strenuousness of 

work 

25*6 

21*1 

19-9 

26-9 

20-1 

139 

Too much noise 

59 

61 

9-2 

7-3 

7-8 

93 

Lack of free move- 
ments 4'9 

61 

8-0 

6-3 

9-0 

1-3 

Others 

25 

1-0 

, 1-4 

1*3 

1-2 

1-3 
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The foregoing evidence is condushe about the mental tensions 
imbalance, uneasiness and frustration in the minds of our youths 
which characlcrise their current behaviour. So far as students as 
a class arc concerned they are anxiety-ridden, and have many ten* 
sions and basic fears. Their linguistic proficiency being low, their 
experiences in studying arc of discomfort, disinterestedness, bcwil* 
derment, boredom and frustration. They feel courses to be uninterc* 
sting, lectures to be uninspiring, examinations to be a curse, 
teachers to be a poor lot, and authority to be corrupt and weak. 
Future being uncertain and merit being considered to be a doubt- 
ful basis for job selection, future prospects appear to them to be 
gloomy. Besides, they have a sense of neglect in their families, 
a sense of being lost in the crowd (in the class, in the college, in 
the university, in the society), and a sense of condemnation by the 
society. They fee! to have lost status, and by and, large, tliey have 
also lost self-esteem considerably, and perhaps confidence too. 

(//) The Space 

It refers (o the entire social matrix and the culture complex 
in which (he youth lives, works and plays. In view of the time 
dimension in which boys and girls of (he specific age group are bom 
and brought up, secondly, in view of the social space through 
which the process of their socialization has taken place, (social struc- 
ture, institutions, relationship nnd v.aluc system, etc.) one finds a 
phenomenon of too rapid, too deep and too drastic changes. The 
very dimensions and the rate of change, along with the structure 
and content of change, involve far-reaching and tremendous irap.act 
on youths as on other classes. In this new era of social change, 
the traditional ckaraclcristic of our society -caste-ridden, rigid and 
closed society— authoritarian system of social regulation, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and feudal economy, group-oriented political 
life, and dominant religious views arc giving place to class-structured 
competitive open society, contractual relationships, growing 
commercial and industrial economy, individual-oriented political 
organization, and scientific world view. This presents a situation 
of flux, rather hyper-dynamism, which by its very nature uproots 
from the past moorings, and results info a situation of flow, the direc- 
tion of which cannot be easily determined and guided. There is a good 
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deal of uncertainty, a departure from the past; economists call it dis- 
cquilbrium; sociologists, a dysfunctioo of the social structure, and psy- 
chologists, a state of emotional imbalance. There is no escape from 
-it, and thus not for the modern youth. 

This is not to deny the possibilities of social dysfunction lead- 
ing temporarily to a general social sickness at a point of time *, a 
period of spiritual lassitude and moral fatigue, a state of stagnation, 
or decay, or a backward step in the process of social evolution, or 
a deep depression in the graph of social history, or dharmasyaglani 
in terms of the Gita or donaxoiha badlia in terms of the Durga- 
Sapta-Sati. 

It should be of interest to note that the degree of impact on 
the two ages being different the gap bcinccn the two ages is greater 
at present than that in the past. The older generation having spent 
Us formative period (luring the times of slow changes has relatively 
lesscrdegree of flexibility In outlook and temperament. Its tolera- 
tion and adaptability laggiog behind the current change in outlook, 
altitude and in the very tempr. of life the behaviour of the 
younger generation appears to it to be of negative value. 


A word about the space in which our students live and carry 
on their inlcUeeiual pursuits may be worthwhile. Under the system 
o! cducatioo, now s.odcnis come from all clasres. mony of 
them having lililc traditional respect for learning. Apart front a 
tclative lack of enlloral sophistication the economic situation 
tv rathe, angnishing. The atmosphere in the educational ins- 
..tutions „ netlber conducive to intelleetualism. n„r ,he 
deveopmen. of youthful aspirations. It provides neither, any 
rntellcetual en.iosity, nor social training i„ i,s wider sense In 
the pro^sof earmng. students do not eitperienee any excitement 
01 thnll, or delight, or even interest. There is very little i ! ’ 

for hard work either. On the other hand, the physical conditio'^rr! 
too poor and shabby looks, inadeqa.e in requirements and hap hax- 
ardmatranEemen s. Administration is hierarchical in eons, itu ion 

and spin, ; and lU mam interest is no, the quality „r iJZ Z 
performanceofteaclicrsnndoiiii....- »» . . 'lueneciuai 

Ihe iuduence of Po M 

i<. eirce, is highly LmoralWng Br^d tar" , 

'o have a mosal inltiien™ ° Iwve ceased 

uamosal mlluenee on students svhieh is primarily due to 
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dctcriorallon in their own morals. They have ceased to act as 
Triends, philosophers and guides'. 

(///) The Action or Bchariouror Youth 

As mentioned earlier, it assumes value in relation to its effects. 
It is termed misbehaviour when generally it is non*conformativc. 
There is no difference of opinion regarding the definition of the 
term ‘non*conformali\c* ( i.c., one which presents a negative value, 
a pathological situation, social mahidjustmcnl, damaging cherished 
values, endangering social stability and happiness, etc. ). But there 
can be a difference of opinion regarding the content of conforma- 
llve. In lcchnic.al terms, deviation from the norm is not necessarily 
of a negative nature. Whether one action is a dysfunction, or a 
normal function, is behaviour or misbehaviour, can be decided only 
with reference to goals, I hcrerorc. all actions of our youth which 
present a departure from the past norms cannot be termed misbe- 
haviour only because they are departures. Many a time it is sheer 
conflict of the two ages. The older generation experiences changes 
in behaviour of the youth, and instead of adjusting ilsclfto the 
new forces and factors psychologically feels panichy. Really speak- 
ing, the situation is not so explosive as Is being generally painted. 

Coming to the action of students which is popularly termed 
as misbehaviour one finds innumerable instances of disproportiona- 
tely violent and passionate actions in comparison to their causes, 
liven after knowing and accepting them I am inclined to feel that an 
average student is just what he can be under the situtation ; he 
does not present a patliological situation, nor has he ( in compari- 
son to other classes ) suffered from erosion of values and morals. 
There arc some problem situations and some problem cases, no 
doubt, and tlicy need attention os specific ailments. 

Besides, ( illustrating the point from the physical world ) 
manifestations in the form of electric heat or light arc simply resis- 
tance to the pressure of the current. The force with which the b.all 
returns from the wall only represents the force with which it was 
thrown to the wall. The violence and the miscarriage of social 
norms exhibited in our students current behaviour is looked from 
the other side, only the pressure or the repression exercised by the 
elder generation and our social system. Violence indicates ( among 
other things ) two, things,; one,degreeof repression of the youth- 
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ful aspirations by the society, and two, the inner moral strength 

of the younger generation. The other shows that the youth has not 

accepted the current sub-standards, and their conscience is clear eno- 
ugb not to tole:att the iojusuce and the wrong. It will be wrong to 
treat it as a sign of inner dcprivily- On the other hand, it is a sign of 
moral strength. Force in their action is imparted by youthfulness 
and by pent-up feeling. 


THE PROBLEM SITUATION 
The problems relating to misbehaviour of our youth in general 
and of students in particular arc fairly well known; hence their 
enumeration can be avoided. Wc may straight away look into the 
causes and cirumstances leading to them, and particularly to the 
cjctraordioary responsiveness and the disproportionate degree of 
violence, passion and indiscretion of students to seemingly ordinary, 
minor and unconcerned matters. 

Every specific behaviour presents some psychological symp* 
toms. They ate responses to specific eraolioDs, feelings, experiences 
and situations. As such the cause (or causes) of any particular 
act of misbehaviour may be located near or distantly. The 
apparent or the immediate cause may not be, and generally is not, 
the real or the basic one. Regarding the current behaviour of our 
Tuodern youth this is, to my mind, a more realistic situation. The 
analysis presented in the previous pages is revealing about the back- 
ground of (be life and behaviour of our youth at present and it 
further proves that the basic causes of incidents or accidents which 
arc termed as misbehaviour (within academic institutions, on play 
grounds.inelcclioncampatgns, in cinema halls, in railway trains, 
in market places, or in any situation of public or private gathering 
where youths come in contact with other groups) He far deeper in 
Iht life of ihc .ocitly, ami ate located fardislant from the immediate 
situations, or the scenes of occurrences. Our economic and social 
system, and so also our educational system, presents considerable 
space and experiences where youthful aspiratious aud impulses get 
suppressed, generatme hidden resistanecs, and consequently devclop- 
ins predispositions to rcslivencss and even apgressiveness. In the 
peer group, youth gels some status, recognition, and strength. And 
wuenever there arc occasions, even seemingly minor, (and quite 
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often there are reasonable grounds and long neglected grievances ) 
the pent-up feelings, because of being accumulated, burst into 
passion and violence, which in their objective forms arc dispropor- 
tionate to the causes. The basic causes, therefore, arc : ( / ) econo- 
mic strains of the family, ( H ) restive predisposition and emotional 
imbalance of the jouth, and (iiV) various conOicts arising out of 
the social change and the present crisis ofmorals.lt leads to an 
important conclusion that the problems relating to the behaviour 
of modern youth arc not primarily ethical problems, but economic, 
sociological and psychological. They arc essentially the problems 
of society in general and not of a particular class, At base they 
arc problems of the ape ( the stage of transition in India ), and 
the problems arising out of the condicl of ages (the older genera- 
tion versus the younger generation ). 

Some Broad Hypotheses and Suggestions 

The first, though most simple yet I think vital, suggestion is 
that we should stop talking about it as ‘misbehaviour’ or ‘indiscip- 
line’ of youths. Let us take it as a phenomenon of current social 
change. 

It follows from the previous analysis that the question of 
great importance is (he current stale of social sickness, which may 
be termed as prevailing social or moral anarchy, or as disintegration 
of values, or as ‘disorganized dust of individuals*. Lasting solution 
under the situation necessitates complete social reconstruction, or 
transformation of man. Briefly speaking, this implies establishing 
u new integral socio-cuUural order with dominant familistic human 
relationships. ( The term ‘familislic’ is used here to its technical 
sociological sense, and should not be confused with our joint family 
system ). 

Coming to the specific group of youths some useful lines of 
approach or measures may emerge If we put the following ques- 
tions to ourselves, and try to answer them. Are other groups and 
classes showing better behaviour 7 Are we through our conduct 
putting an example before our youths of the type of life we wish 
them to live? And are our youths enjoying opportunities to learn 
and practise the ideals and values they are expected to cherish ? 

My personal feelings are that wc (members of the older gene- 
ration ) are not performing weU their duties towards the youth. 
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Propsr psychological, social and physical environment and situa- 
tions needed for emotional balance, for the development of basic 
human values and even for a proper democratic conduct of 
life, in short for a proper cultivation, or culture of hearts and minds 
for our youths are wanting. Talking in terms of an overall invest- 
ment in our youth one finds evidence of a serious neglect. This 
should be considered not only a costly mistake, a lack of imagina- 
tion, a danger to the nation, but a failure in our current duties 
towards our children. 


If the answers to all the foregoing questions are in the nega- 
tive, as to my mind they are, the right solutions arc not difTicult 
to think of. The social system should be adjusted so as to 
minimise conflicts and building up of resistances and aggressive- 
ness in the youth. He is to be given definite status and role in 
society. The home or family life should provide to him emotional 
security. The economic system should minimise economic strains, 
and should further provide him with a sense of securilyand incentive 
Tot hard work and progress. The peer group should providcself-respect 
and moral courage. Secondly, the aggressive energy should be redirec- 
ted and the outbursts should be re*chanoelled into creative purposes. 
A good deal of imptovement will be effected in the situation by provid- 
ing useful engagements through a wider opportunity of gainful emp- 
loyment. Thirdly, regarding the trcalmeol of acts of misbehaviour 
it is necessary to substitute the present hale-Iaspircd and antagonism- 
oriented approach by that of creative love. Contemporary psycho- 
logy, sociology, and biology show that the energy of love is necessary 
for generation, continuity and growth of living forms, survival and 
multiplic.itioo of species and for maintenance and integrity of 
human individuals i.e., a life-giving form necessary for physical, 
mental and moral health. Love is an elTcctivc force against fear, 
hate and mental disorder; it works even against criminal and 
suicidal tendencies. Besides, it brings about moral ennoblement 
of man. 


Ordmanly, for dealing with an m of misbehaviour when it 

has aetuallyoeca^ed. we ate Mined to feel that the appeai of the 
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c\*cr, one can refer to the four theories in this connection; (/) 
The Oaoil and Evil Theory which generally appeals to authorities ; 
{//) The /Cfinwlcd^c t's. f)>norance Theory which has a wider appeal 
and is mostly liked by liberal minds, (///) Emotional Vs. Reason 
Theory, and (/r) Pi. Immaturity Theory, which arc appre- 

ciated and advocated by psychologists. The authoritarian approach is 
most inappropriatcsince misbehaviouriovolves some tension, and vio- 
lence should not be replied by counter-violence. Hate generates hate, 
and repression breeds discontent and bad feelings. The latter 
multiplies antagonism since it feeds on irrifafion and bad ralations 
W’hich it crMtcs. Since it is essentially a problem in human rela- 
tions it should be dealt svith more on psychological and emotional 
planes and through a theory of love and sympathy. 

So forasthcproblcm of misbehaviour amongst students is con- 
cerned, the whole cduca'ional system needs to be reformed. Education 
must be made exciting and a happy experience to students. And 
the influence of politicians on educational instiiulions must be mini- 
mised. It is too much to e.xpect politicians to do it by thcmsches. 

It is just bejond them, ( though they may talk of a code of conduct 
towards students and cdiJc.ition.il jnstilutions ) because of the basic 
metal they arc made of. It is for the teachers themselves to do it. 

In this regard, educational lasliluiions as a class have to stand up 
and the lead is to come from universities. /. e., the big ones in the 
class. Within the educational institutions timely and sympathetic 
action in regard to the needs and grievances of students will remove 
most of the chances for acts for misbehaviour. Here is the real role 
of individual institutions. 

Tc-ichcrs have a great responsibility in regard to this problem. 

In, order to have a moral impact on students, to make education an 
inspiring and creative menial activity, and particularly to educate 
the society for a proper approach towards the social change, teachers 
have to put their own house in order. And they have not to wait 
for anybody else to fell them, since it is their responsibility to apply 
the corrections. They occupy the pivotal position in the educa- 
tional system. They should guide both the students and state. In 
the absence of teachers guiding students politicians have taken the 
place, since youth needs guidance and seeks guidance. Teachers are 
to be’theioteJlectuaneaders of the society. They have to develop 
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courage and stiHigth to ov«come or coimteract 

maocuces in the educational sjsttm. The current att.tudi. of help 

lessness on Ibtvt paxt be juilificd. 


It is very much desirable to establish in each educational ins- 
titution ( after higher secondary stage ) an additional post of Stu- 
dents’ Welfare Officer ( or call him or her the Human Relations 
Officer, or by any other more appropriate term ) whose normalfunc- 
tioo will be to deal with the problems of human relations in the 
institution, particularly to deal with students* problems. The proc- 
torial system operating in universities and colleges ( though it has its 
value) has not proved effective in dealing with the problems of misbe- 
haviour. The basic approach of U and its method arc authoritarian. 
In place of proctors, human relations officers through, psychological 
and sociological approach, should be able to deal with the problems 
of misbebaviout mote effectively tn educational inslUuliotis. U 
involves additional finances. But it is a necessary investment in 
human resources, specially the youth, who must be brought up pro- 


perly in order to safeguard the country's future. 


Lastly, it follows from tbc foregoing that for the Improvement 
of the situation relating to the behaviour of our youths and students 
what they themselves have to do is comparatively very little. What 
they have not to do is, of couic, quite a bit. On the posi- 
tive side, they should try to maVc the best of the bad educa- 
tional situation, and freely but peacefully express their genuine 
difficulties aud problems. Peaceful way is as effective as the 


violent one and is more humane. They should avoid 
the disturbing of academic life, use of violence and damaging of 
property. All these things harm them and serve no purpose. It 
only weaken! thdr case. By far (be major pari of the lask is lo be 
accomptohed by (he otter groups (the elders). And secondly, in 
regard to ttcsttdenl'a problems wbat (he individual institutions 
have to do is again comparatively much less than what the State and 
society have to do. 'nnidly, teachers as a class have, however to 
eonttibme very substantially to the total reconslrnction of the 
society, the educational system and the students as a class. Asa 

matter of fact, they should actively tale op the ease of students now 
in the right perspective. 
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The ease of students is only mamfcstly that of indiscipline ; it 
is basically that of social and educational reconstruction. Really 
speaking the case of students and (bat of teachers Is mutually inter* 
dependent ; I think it is one and the same. Hence it is in the 
interest of teachers themselves to take up the students cause. The 
strength to the eases of both will be provided by mutual understand- 
ing and cooperation. 
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The cniplion of sludcols as a rorce in Indian polllics 
(oday is a disturbing but by no means an unusual pbtnoinenon. 
Students have been in the fray in many countries both democratic 
anddictorial and student movements arc not unknown even m 
totalitarian states. But the underdeveloped nations stand out 
prominently seem to provide a fertile soil for student unrest and 
indiscipline. In many parts of Asia and Africa and in Latin America 
students are a force to be reckoned with. Far from ignoring them, 
Governments and leaders of opinion go far in conciliating the stu- 
dent community and seeking to win them over. In Indonesia, students 
have emerged as a new “power elite.” in 1965 they paralysed uni* 
vcrsUles in that country and were, in fact, running them for all 
practical purposes. Communist elements in the university succeeded 
in getting rid of professors or deans who were not sympathetic to 
Communism ; Ibcy sought to control leaching, the selectiorr of text- 
books to be used, protested against American books, insisted on 
weeding out “subversive literature” from university libraries and 
demanded the teaching of Marxism as a doctrine in all courses in 
higher education. Indonesia presents an example of dangers of 
“studentocracy” under the guiding influence of dominant political 
forces. 

In India, students have been on rampage tor some time and 
the movement has gathered intensity in recent years. Student 
movements have had a long history and constitute a part of 
national development since the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They played a key ,olc at the time of the Partition of 
Bengal and contributed to the “mass” politics under Tilakand 
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later under Mahatma Gandhi. ^Vhile some of the early liberals 
like Gopal Krishna Golchalc sawfhc dancers of student participa- 
tion in politics and had sounded a note of warning against its 
future cfTccts, politicians in the Gandhian era sometimes secretly 
—sometimes openly— encouraged students to come out of schools 
and colleges and throw themselves into the struggle. Nationalism 
under Gandhi had a pronounced undertone of anti-Westernism 
and provided to students a powerful stimulus to abandon the 
‘*Wcstcrn-typc" schools and colleges in the country. As im- 
portant result of this period of our history has been to bring the 
college and the university into disrepute— not as place of learning 
where it was once privileged to be admitted but as a public” ofRcc 
with which one had to be .associated for a while to secure a degree. 
The historical background— indicated here only with a few 
broad remarks - is essentia! for understanding the problems of unrest 
and indiscipline among students today. No one seeking to under- 
stand them can afford to ignore (bis history : here as in most social 
problems, history is the lamp under which facts have to be viewed 
and examined. 

Complexity of (be Problem 

Ifowcvcr, history provides only one angle to a complex and 
multi-dimensional problem. Student indisciplmc is rooted in the 
socio-economic conditions of an underdeveloped country. It has 
many causes and some provocations and calls for careful handling by 
educationists and politicians alike. There arc long-term reforms 
which arc needed and short-term solutions which have to be ap- 
plied with courage and conviction. More important is the need 
for a commitment to educational values and to democracy which is 
all too scarce in the country. I shall indicate in this paper some of 
the more serious elements in the situation which give rise to frequent 
resort to violence by students. 

Unplanned Expansion of Higher Edacalioo 

The most striking and perhaps the most afarming feature of 
Indian development during the last decade and a half is the ex- 
pansion of higher educalioir. Between 1950 and 1968 the number 
of arts and scienee colleges in the country increased tremendously. 
The enrolment of students ftaj fone np from 3,10,000 to 
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its thrice. In response to regional pressures, the number of uni- 
versities has steadily increased under conditions which make the 
maintenance of any meaningful standards impossible. Underlying 
the expansion of university education has been the belief that in 
the past, education has been a preserve of a small elite and ought, 
in a democratic country, to be broadened out so as to provide 
educational opportunities to as many people as possible. The 
mere quantitative expansion with limited resources combined with 
the scarcity of qualified and coinpcicnt teachers, and pressures 
on the admission of students of the backward classes and reserva- 


tion of seats in specialized institutions ' have contributed to a 
lowering of standards which makes nonsense of the university 
degree. The statistical expansion of the institutions of higher 
learning has led to several serious consequences which contribute 


in different ways to student restlessness and indiscipline. In the 
first place, the very size of the Indian classroom, most of whose 
members have been admitted without any dcfiniie educational 
criteria, and handled by teachers who often lack both knowledge 
and capacity to put (heir ideas across in a meaningful and effective 
form, gives rise to mischief, often of a very innocent kind, meant 
to annoy the teacher or break the monotony of instruction. Over- 
crovsded classes convert students into a crowd which has its own 
palKrm o hetoiour. I„ ,he bellcr universities, a good part of 
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question papers arc Ihus set all over the country I When one takes 
into p.eeount the remuneration paid to examiners together with the 
air or first class fare paid to them, one gets an idea of the e^tra. 
ordinar>' waste of resources in a country where universities do 
not have the basic minimum of facilities for their alumni. The 
tenderness shown by examiners and paper-setters towards candi- 
dates must be viewed alone with the inaptitude of some of the 
universities in the administration of the examinations. In one of 
the universities— a hot-bed of student indiscipline— examinations 
are “conduced” by authorities and students together ! The only 
function of an invigilator is to ensure that every candidate copies 
from his own notes which he brings to the hall and does not 
snatch his neighbour's papers and thus precipitate conQicts in the 
“examination” hall. Even after this force, it becomes necessary 
for the guardians at all levels of society, from ministers down, to 
approach examiners for the award of grace marks.* This prac- 
tice, which has been a part of the Indian educational system almost 
since the time of its beginning, is one of the most vitiating factors. 
The system is calculated to bring the leaeher info uller disregard ; 
why should teaching be important if there are other established 
channels of getting through 7 An cxtraordinar)' feature of Indian 
education Is that inspitc of all these practices considerable num- 
ber of students fail even to pass. However, the overall effect of 
the system is to produce graduates who not only contribute to 
the growing unemployment but to the class of “uncmployables.” 
What the s>’strm produces, in fact, are stunted individuals with 
no sense of direction. One of the facile assumptions in under- 
developed countries is that education perse would contribute to 
progiess. It is time educationists realized that educational expan- 
sion at the expense of quality is highly dysfunctional to the system 
and productive of much harm. 

The overall effect of Indian educational institutions Is, to use 
the striking phrase of Professor Maurice Duverger, the “cretiniza- 
tion” of youth. The products of our universities, for the most 
part, are incapable of genuine intellectual or cultural interests and 
do not even understand the society in which they live. The 
“emptiness" of their lives isf’--*-- *'Y the commercialization of 
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enleitainment, by film and film music in particular. The effect of 
the Indian film on the youth of the country has, strangely enough, 
escaped research id our universities and in the departments of 
applied psychology. In the absence of such systematic research, 
it is difficult to feel confident when one writes about the influence 
of films. But the world of the Indian film attracts youth by its 
very inanities, its absurdities and its romantic escapism. Indian 
films are a clue to the psychological tensions of a transitional 
social system in which old values arc rapidly breaking down with- 
out being replaced by other values meaningful for an emerging 
society. The phrase “emerging society” is perhaps misleading, 
for the youth art not aware of anything emerging. They feel 
trapped, on the contrary. The relative freedom of the celluloid 
world presents a striking contrast to the inhibition and restric- 
tions of traditional homes, with their authoritarian traditional 
values.* As the film represents one world of “freedom”, the 
college provides another*. A part of the restlessness of youth 
is probably a reaction to the restrictions of authority at home ; 
when an anthotilarian patent is replaced in society by equally 
anthoritarian teachers, vice-chancellors and university authorities, 
in general the spirit of revolt isintbeatr. It is a fact of psycho- 
logy, that frustration often results in aggression. The restless- 
ness of youth in a transitional Indian society is now documented 
in a vast amount of research which educational authorities ought 
to take into account in approaching student problems. Even the 
posture often adopted by authorities of being solicitous of student 
welfare can be condescending and patronizing. Such attitudes 
will probably do more barm than good. Above all, the tendency 
to be patroniziog to students and treating them like misguided 
adolescents must be scrupulously avoided. Such a remedy will only 
aggravate the malady. 

Wastage in Education 


Tht indiscriminate admission of students to colleges and uni- 
versities has a direct beating on the general unrest. Only a small 
nnmher of students who ate admitted to college snceeeds in getting 
through wdh a bachelor's degree. The failure at the Intermediate 
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unsuitcd for higher education. Whtn one takes into account the 
money spent by parents on the education of boys and girls in 
college who have failed to make the mark, together with the 
money spent by the Government on libraries and equipment, the 
loss to society works out to staggering proportions. But this loss 
pales into insignificance when one takes into account the frustra- 
tion of youth who arc left defenceless in a cruelly competitive 
world. Jt has been pointed out that the failed graduates of Indian 
universities provided no small part of the fodder for political 
extremism in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In one 
of his addresses, Dadabhai Naoroji drew attention to the close 
link between the growing violence of his day and the casualitics 
of the educational system— the large numbers of educated 
unemployed : 

*‘A wild spirited horse, without curb or reins, will run wild, and 
kill and trample upon every one that came in his way. A 

misdirected force will hit anywhere and destroy everything 

He who runs may sec, that if the present materia) and moral 
destruction of ladia continued, a great convulsion must in- 
cvitably arise, by which either India will be crushed more and 
more under the iron heel of despotism and destruction, or may 
succeed in shattering the destroying hand and power.’*^ 

If this was true in the days of Dadabhai, it is even more re- 
levant to the crisis in Indian education today. Under the three 
five year plans educated unemployment has steadily increased. 

In such circumstances, the university becomes the external symbol 
of the misfortune of individual lives and Che popular frastrafion 
is naturally directed towards this target. It is important to note 
that the psychological tensions of poverty and unemployment 
provide the soil for extremist philosophies and social attitudes. 

In his Nehru : A Contemporary Estimate, Walter Crocker 
writes ; 

“It is hard to escape the tear that the main achievement of 
Nehru’s economic and social policy will lura out to be social 
disruption ; and this will break out into violence, thanks on the 
one hand to the legacy of violence from the days of nationalist 
agitation, and on the other, to the vast mass of detribalized 
neo-litcratcs being turned out 'in the post-independence schools. 
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For in the baste to moderniae, Umversitjes and University students 
have been multiplied with the result that there is an inflation in 
educational standards, which have become diluted as the money. 
Moreover, there are not enough jobs for the graduates. The same 
is true of the schools and the school matriculates. India has thus 
acquired some of the esseniiat insredients of the classical prescription 
for Communism."^ 


Professional Students on the Campos 

Indian universities and colleges, particularly in north India, 
have on the campus a large number of professional “students” who 
having failed in examinations, and having nothing to took forward 
to, take upon themselves the role of student leaders. When one 
considers the fact that student unions are often wings of some of 
thE political partiK, the presence of student politicians is seen 
as distntbing agencies in the situation. Increased mobility in 

middle-ranged towns thanks to the bicycle has provided the needed 

mobility for galvanizing students into activity. It is often noted 

that of ail sections of society, the student communily has the best 
communications system.” Organizing students for agitation or 

on them together in the 

pursu tofrnnreeonslmctive tasls. Students in India ore rn.ely 
artteulale about the real deficiencies of the university Shorlape 
of bools and equipment and other amenities rarely spark off 
.udent agttattna,. Student polhieians do not organize , heir fo- 

lowers for genuine academic reasons but onlv to create cn r,* 
whtchpoltlteal parties can further exploit condil.ons 
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Democratic values and forms of behaviour are imbibed by 
children and by youth in the formative years of their life by 
servation and by meaningful participation in community life. 
Indian society provides few opportunities for such participation 
and the behaviours models of the elders are gross violations of 
democratic norms. The process of political socialization in the 
values of a free society are thus arrested. It is not surprising in 
(he feast that students arc, for the most part, apolitical in their 
outlook. This sounds like a weird paradox in the context of mas- 
sive student agitations and violence in the country. Students have 
probably a higher degree of native idealism than any other section 
in society but the idealism receives brutal shocks everyday. Un- 
less political decorum and ethical values permeate society at other 
levels, it seems futile to expect the student community to have any 
standards or show any degree of restraint. 

Authority and Authoritarianism la Academic laslilutions 

The Indian chissroom at all levels and the attitudes of univer- 
ti^ authorities is largely authoritarian. This is reOected not oaly in 
the learning process in which koowledge is "iraosmiiled" rather 
than jointly explored by teacher and student ; it explains too, the 
absence of student participation in classroom instruction. In many 
universities, vice-chancellors (brow Ibeir weight about and top 
officials arc seldom available to students, not e\cn to the faculty. 

A kind of rigid caste-system prevails with all its accompanying 
evils. Now, the secret of authority lies in the degree to which its 
power and influence arc accepted by those who feel the consequ- 
ences of decisions. Formal authority tends to ^isappearns soon 
as the subordinates discover that its possessor lacks the character 
and abilit.v to exercise that authority. Where a person of such 
authority also tends to be authoritarian, a sense of humiliation 
and resentment is produced which takes on an aggressive posture. 
Authority cannot assert itself unless it has integrity, courage, 
competence and creates the image of impartiality, reasonableness 
and a certain determination to maintain standards of discipline. 
Authority, which is incompetent, weak and vacillating, seeking 
cheap popularity with its constituents, blatantly unjust in the 
exercise of power and frankly partisan in relation to castes or 
language groups must necessarily provoke contempt and anger. 
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Edward Shils has noted this wcalcness in the Indian 
when he writes: '‘Anthotity, which~out of cither principled 
liberalism, internal division, fear, or incompetence, or a mixture 
of all these— IS unable or unwilling to impose itself, appears to 
the Indian student as weak authority. A weak authority exercised 
by the hesitant, the divided, the corrupt, the derogated and the 
unworthy is no curb oh the rebelliousness In the heart of the 
Indian student. The hesitation of university and college authorities 
to respond to often legitimate student desires, and their some* 
times cowardly atacrlly to yield when threatened with open in- 
discipline, further discredit these authorities. The remoteness of 
this weak authority, its bureaucratic impersonality, its lack of 
convictions as to its own validity, do not satisfy the need of the 
Indian youth for a unitary, immedlaltly present, integral and morally 
pure authority."* 

Unless there Is an '^adniimstraiiVe revolution” and a change of 
outlook in university authorities, no remedy will work— neither 
cajoling hor threats. To call the police In to save a situation is* 
only to aggravate ibe situation, for the latter enjoy no belter teputB» 
tioa with the student community. 

Yielding to Organized Pressures 

More than one commentator on the politics of mass violence 
in India has borne testimony to the fact that the Indian Government 
and bureaucray have only responded to organized pressure and 
violence.’ UoivcrsUy authorities, likewise, have shown such a 
tendency. In the politics of agitation nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess and the Indian student has realized the power of collective 
action. In such a situation, the university administrator who 
seeks to win the favour of the students has already lost the battle 
before it has begun : and the administrator who makes a needless 
display of aulhorjiy provokes a conHici which he is bound to 
lose. In his essay on ‘*The Administrator,” Robert Maynard 
Hutchins speaks of courage as the first and most important 
quality which an administrator must possess. In the present educa- 
tional crisis in India some wbe counsels have been given. Mr. V. V. 
John writing in the 7fmMn//nAo (October 15, 1966) rightly observ- 
ed that in public life there is no substitute for courage. ■ 
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The Education Commission has laid special stress on the impor- 
tance of education in social, moral, and spiritual values in all the 
educational institutions in India. The Commission observes 
thus : 

“The weakening of social and moral values in the younger 
generation is creating many serious social and ethical cooQicts in 
western societies and there is already a desire among some great 
western thinkers to balance the knowledge and skills which science 
and lechnolo^ bring with the values and insighls associated with 
ethics and religion at its best, viz., a search for the knowledge of 
Ihe self, of the meaning of life, of the relationship of roan to human 
hemgsandto the nltimale reality. Inthesituatinnthatisdevelop- 
tng It rs equally important for ns to give a proper value-orientation 
oonrrincat,onalsystem......What we would hkrfo-erophasize is 

»‘'i“'>>l“tioa of right values in the 
Students at all stages of education.*’* 

thene'eV,?™''""'"'”™'’’' Cnroroission emphasizes 

fpJritnawlr , "•‘’n moral and 

Vice-Chaneellor or tn Vt™ “ Livingstode. Former 

signiheant cwLIoL :”™'"" 

life, Ih^wnrr«is7';?e"’,rf of spiritual 

mechanized world— that is lbe°irr°t existence in our 

IS the mostdUBcnll and important task 
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of school and univefs>ty....Thc real modern problem is to humanize 
man, to show him the spiritual ideals without which neither happi- 
ness nor success arc genuine or permanent to produce beings who 
will know not merely how to split atoms but how to use their 
powers for good.”* 

The ultimate aim and essence of education is the training of 
character to be achicsed by the disdpHoe of the body, the will, and 
the intelligence.”* 

The above statements of Livingstone point out the importance 
of spiritual ideals. In order to promote education in social, moral 
and spiritual values in India, it is necessary for teachers and educators 
to understand the common values of life recognized by the different 
religions of the world. Hence the task of education about values 
of life involves the clear elucidation of the nature of the common 
universal values of life. 


In order to tackle the above problem, it is necessary to for- 
mulate the theoretical assumptions In order to form the conceptual 
base line for the purpose of formulating an acceptable pattern of 
education in values of life. Human life is a quest for peace 
since everj* individual whether he is a doctor, or an engineer, a 
teacher, a leader, a social worker, a scientist or a labourer wants 
peace of mind. Everj" man or woman ardently desires mental 
peace and happiness. 

If human life is a quest for mental peace then what is mental 
peace 7 When the mind is dominated by healthy and positive 


thoughts and feelings of love, truthfulness, goodwill to all, sympa- 
thy, courage, humility and contentment and unselfishness it becomes 
calm and quiet and the flow of these positive thoughts and feelings 
resembles the lovely, rhythmic flow of the waves of a river. Tbuyhe 
above positive thoughts and feelings promote mental peace an it 
m^y be staled that mental peace is the state of mental health, n 

other words, mental peace which is lltc state of mental health is the 

result of the relative dominance of the healthy and positive 
and feelings of pure, universal love, truthfulness, courage, unsclbsh- 
ness, goodwill lo a!!, sympathy, kindness, humility, conten men 
and cheerfulness. , , 

The above stale of menial peace is disturbed 
is dominated by nnbealthy and negative thoughts and feelings ol 
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lust, anger, hatred, greed, selfishness, arrogance and jealousy. Then 
the mind is restless and it is like a turbulent river whose waves are 
irregular and as observed during floods. This state of mental rest* 
lessness may be regarded as a negative unhealthy state since negative 
thoughts and feelings such as anger, fear and anxiety cause unhealthy 
physiological reactions in the body. Medical research has shown that 
excessive emotional disturbances cause the excessive secretion ot 
hydrochloric acid in the body and this leads to the development of 
stomach ulcer.* Some psychological experiments have sho^n that anger 
and fear cause abnormal physiological changes in the body such as 
high pulse rate, irregular breathing and rise in blood pressure. 
So it may be pointed out that mental restlessness which is the result 
of the relative dominance of (he above negative and unhealthy 
thoughts and feelings is detrimental to sound mental and physical 
health. 


Onthebasisoftheaboveaoalysis, it may be stated that the 
healthy and positive thoughts and feelings arc the upward and 
healthy expressions of the lifeforce ( the Self ) that is present in a 
person, while the unhealthy and negative thoughts and feelings artf 
then downward nnheallhy expressions of the life-force (the Self) 
that is present in a person. It may be said that the upward healthy 
expressions of the life-force constitute the higher self of a person, 
while the unhealthy, lower expressions of the life-force constitute 


the lower self of a person. From the above philosophic psycholo' 

gical franieotthoughtoribcprescntwritcr.it may be stated that 
the Self c life-force) in an individual ia a'spark nt the Universal Life- 
Force (Umvenal Self) and the Omnipresent, Eternal. Sublime. 
Umversal life-force is known by various sublime names in the 
different religious of the world such as God. Jesus Christ Allah 
Rahman, Ahura Mazda. PataWatmh, Om Ram, Om Sri v’enkates- 
waraaswell as by various sublime and scieitific terms such as 
Sat.Chit-Ananda,Esistcnce-Knowledge-Bliss peace. Pore Universal 
WForee, Truth-Porce, Beauty. nnught-eum-Feelmg, Force,’ 
Nature and Energy Science admita the eaislenec of the life-force' 
mind ' -lie “ *>'““EM-':»n>-r=ellng force in the 

rn tdi^L, ' ^'Sards the life-force in 

Reato BhlvL r "f*' Universal Eternal • 

.--righ.“r“„esL's“ 
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"The feeling and the implicit and explicit recognition, of the 
omni-prescncc of the larger self, and of one’s particular smaller self 
being a part of, and subordinate to it, as a cell or a tissue in an orga- 
nism, this feeling, this recognition may be said to be the quintessence 
of religion, or religiousness’ of Conscious Conviction that every finite 
is created, ideated, mamfaioed, 'held together.* and periodically 
manifested and indrawn, by the Infinite; this, and corresponding 
philanthropic desire and action, may be said to make up the whole 
religion.”* 

It is fJie Awareness of the existence of the above mentioned 
Eternal, Sublime, Universal Life force which promotes the relative 
dominance of sure Ihoupht-cum-fccling force in the mind when a 
person CTpcricnces mental peace and enjoys mental health. It is 
the ignoran-c of the cxisteoec of the Eternal Sublime, Universal 
Life-force which is the cause of the relative dominance of the un- 
healthy, lower thoughts and feelings in the mind. So it way be 
said (hat it is (he sublime awareness which is the foundation of 
mental peace. The sublime awareness is the result of spiritual 
knowledge regarding the existence of the Eternal, Sublinse univer- 
sal Life-Force. Again it is the implicit faith In the sublime Univer- 
sal Life-Force which promotes Inner spiritual Awareness. 

It is the fact of the existence of the one, Sublime, Eternal, Uni- 
vcsal Life-Force which is the basis of the concept of the Fathcr-bood 
v'f God and the Brother-hood of Mankind. It is this spiritual fact 
w hich is the basis of (he concept of one World Family in which all 
men and women are brothers and sisters. The universal song o* 
Spirituality is the sublime song of universe and love which springs 
out of the awareness of one universal Life-Force in every individual, 
whether he is an American, or an Indian, or a Russian or an Engli- 
shman. B.Das rightly points out that the one purpose of Religion 
is to bind tbe hearts of human bciags to each other and to God. 
Realization of self in all as God in all, and consequent service 
of all as service of God, is perfection and completion of Reli- 
gion.’®. 

In order to lead peaceful life and promote social welfare, it 
is necessary for a person to possess physical health since the human 
body is tbe medium for the expression of pure, healthy and positive 
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thoogbts and feelings. Physical ilMiraUh is detrimenlal to mcnlai 

health and mental ill health is dttiimmtal to physical hcallli. 

It may be pointed out that it is lowet self-control which is ibc 
foundation of physical and mental health. For example, ovcr-cating 
and taking negative unhealthy articles of food such as condiments, 
liquors, coffee, tea etc. cause digestive disorders and constipation. 

Lack of moderation in conjugal life is detrimental to sound health. 

Harsh and dirty words wound the feelings of fcllow-mcn and cause 
•social disharmony ; negative and impure thoughts of lust, hatred, 
anger and jealousy promote mcQtal ill*hcallh. So it may be staled 
that it is lack of lower self-control which is the root cause of 
ill-health while sdf-control or total purity is the basis of health. 

In brief, it may be said that it is implicit Faith in the exis- 
tence of one. Eternal, Sublime, Universal Life-Force which 
is the basis of mental peace which is the slate of the rela- 
tive dominance of healthy, and positive thoughts and feelings 
ol pure universal love, sympathy, goodwill, unselfishness truthful- 
ness, humility, detachment cooteotment and cheerfulness. Universal 
Love and selfless social-service which spring out of the nbove 
Sublime Fact of one Universal Eternal Life-Force are the 
basis of the concepts of the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Mankirrd and these conlfibule to social welfiiTc and univer- 
sal peace. Tt is total lower self-control or total purity and truthful- 
ness which are the foundations of moral, noble and healthy life. It 
seems to the present writer that the above aspects constitute the 
essential unity of all religions and they form llie essence of the 
technique of sublime living row and here which is the art of peaceful 
healthy living and promotion of social welfare. Thus in nut shell, 
the values of peaceful, healthy life and social welfare and universal 
peace are : the common sublime (spiritual) values namely faith in 
the one Eternal, Universal Life-Force, Universal Love ; the common 
social values, namely selfless social service and the common moral 
values, namely total lower self-control or total purity and 


In conclusion, the following suggestions may be offered foi 
effective .mplementaUon of the recommendations of the Education 
pertaining to education in spiritual, social and moral 
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Firstly, it is the supreme duly of every teacher in every educa- 
tional institution to endeavour to practise sincerely the common 
sublime social and moral \alues of life in order to exercise whole 
some eflfect on the personality of the educand. 

Secondly, at least fifteen minutes every day should be devoted 
to silent community universal prayer and meditation in every edu- 
cational institution in India and the teachers and the taught should 
mentally chart with deep feelins a few sublime (universal thought) 
patterns such as : 

Omnipresent, Eternal, pure, peaceful, kind, loving. Sublime 
Universal Ltfc-Force. 

Light and Truth! Adorable and Loving Universal Divine 
Father, known by various Sublime Names in the various religions 
such as God, Jesus Oirist, Allah, Rahman, Ahura Mazda, Om Ram. 
Om Krishna, and Om Sri Venkaleswara as well as by various sub- 
lime and scientific terms such as Truth, Life-Force, Pure Universal 
Love, Universal Peace, Pure Thought-cum-Feeling Force, Knowledic 
Beauty and Energy 1 

May peace, Health, Happiness and Purity be unto all I 

May all the individuals in the whole world who are our 
brothers and sisters and friends becomes integrated, courageous, 
peaceful, healthy and harmonious personalities and be aware of the 
omnipresent Sublime Light of Universal Love, peace, purity and 
joy now and here ! 

May peace, goodwill and co-operation abide among indivi- 
duals as well as communities and nations I 

Thirdly, at least fiftccen minutes every day should be devoted 
to the study, for recitation or writing of a few selected elevating 
stories and teachings of the great religions, social and moral perso- 
nalities of the d.'flercnt counrries of the world which centre upon 
the common spiritual social, and moral values of life namely implicit 
faith in the Eternal Universal Life-Force, Universal Love (or Love 
of Humanity), selfless social service, purity and Truthfulness by 
the teachers and the taught in educational institution in India. 

Lastly, special importance should be given to the organization 
of frequent social service acthitities and the celebration of different 
religious festivals and different birthdays of the various religious, 
social and moral personalities of the world. 
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Great stress is being laid in independent India on the spread 
of litcrac)' and education as an inseparable part of planned economic 
development. Education is said to provide the basis for 
socio-economic progress ; it is also regarded os one Of the 
most important inslrumenls of pursuing egalitarian goais. 
The approach adopted by educational planners so far fs, however, 
only operational and technocratic. Concern for educational devc* 
lopment is generally synonymous with demand for greater invest* 
ment in the installation of educational institutions and the creation of 
material prerequisites. This Is undoubtedly a welcome development. 
But the creation of opportunities is only the first step : the proper utili- 
sation of these opportunities is innuenced by complex factors outside 
the control of the educational planner and the aspirants for literacy 
and education. The identification of these factors leads one beyond 
the proximate forces. In order to acquire on insight into the factors 
which impinge on the utilisation of educational opportunities, it is 
necessary to acquire an insight into the working of the socio-economic 
structure and the trends of socio-economicchange. Broadly speaking, 
educational opportunities are better utilised by those regions and 
classes of populntion which arc cconomicalfy more prosperous and 
socially more dynamic and organised. In contrast, those classes 
and regions which are economically backward and socially inert 
and unorganised suffer from serious handicaps in uliiismg available 
educational opportunities. 

An attempt is made here to provide some empirical substan- 
tiation of (bis hypothesis on the basis of the data relating to two 
backward villages, one from the Cbittoor district of Andhra Pradesh 
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and the olhei from the Eanhnra disttfct of West Bengal. The surv y 
and reserve, s of the'- fi^st' village ivere rrndertaken by the 
Agricultural Economies Research Centre, Univetsity of Madras 
and of the other by the Aero-economie Research Centre locaten 
at Vishwa Bharati, Shanti Nikelan about eight years back. 
PatWtonda’: a case sto^y 


The Madras • Agricultural Economics Research Centre has 
prepared a report on "Changes in Rural Society tl955*56 to 1960-61^ 
—A Case Study ofPathikonda, Chitloor District, Andhra Pradesh”. 
The Report throws light on many intcr-rclated aspects of education 
on the one hand at\d social structure on the other. 


Changes in literacy and education in Pathikonda 

Taking an overall view, the percentage of literacy in Pathikonda 
was 22% at the first point of survey; the increase at the second point 
was only negligible, the percentage being only 22.7%. It can be 
seen that irv absolute terms, while the number of literates bad gone 
up from 209 to 232, the population of the village had increased 
from 9S0 to 19S6. Population thus Increased at a much faster rate 
than the literates. 

Caste-wide dbtributcon of literates in Pathikonda 


Variations were quite marked as between the different caste 
groups. 

Lilcrncy nmong castes in category 1 vie, Lingayals and Vyasas 
Stas’ very high ranging between 50% and 65%. At the same 
time, at the second point of survey, the nverall percentage of literacy 
had fallch among the i/itgayon from 64.3% to 61.6% nod it had 
increased among the Vyasa, from 52% to 61.9%. The decline in 
the easeofUogoymswssdot to n greater increase of population 
al the second point while the mercase among the KfaaoJ was because 
or z shurp dcchut ru tVit populaVioo. 

Literacy had increased among all the Castes in category 11 
except among the EJyas and Voddas wherr u h t . ^ V 
decline. “ ‘ registered a 

Among castes in catecorv III inM...!:.. ,, , ... 

Ilarijans, the percentage of literates ^ olmikis and 

-10%. -lnere4l„l^™-r-::f-«- 
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Another amit'iiig fact about the literacy situation was that the, 
percentage of child literacy had gone down for all the castes 
except for Reddys and Brohnuns in category III. 

The position regarding female literacy also shows interesting 
variations as between din’erent castes. It is noteworthy that percen- 
tage of literates was ver>' high ranging at about 50% for Linsayais 
and ryasas (Castes in category I) ffowever, it had not shown any 
marked improsxmcnl at the second point of time. Stagnant or 
even deteriorating situation obtained in this respect for castes in 
category II except for t'hwj Brahmins in which case female literacy 
had increased from 25% to 66.6%. In the case of Ilarijans, the 
percentage of female literates had increased from 3.1% to 7.9%. 

It is evident that there was no significant improvement in 
the overall percentage of literates in the vitfage at the second point 
of time ; further with the exception of some castes in the upper and 
intermediate categories the overall position of intermediate and 
lower castes in respect of iiteracy had not registered any signiticant 
improvement either absolutely or relatively. 

Change In the number of school-going children 

It is noteworthy that, according to the figures available from 
School registration, the school had 50 students at the first point 
(1955-56), 33 of ssliom were boys and 17 were girls. At 
the second point (1960 61), there were sixty-seven students. 

It is surprising that increase in numbers on rolls was not corro- 
borated by the figures collected at the household level. On the 
basis of the household survey, the number of school going students 
declined from 77 at the first point to 67 at the second point. 


Changes in fhc level of education 

The details regarding the level of education elicited in respect 
of each individual person in the village are given below : 

' " 1955-6? 1S&}-61 


Able to read only ’ ■ ' ‘ 

Read and write , . , , 

Upto ejementary /"[“l 

Upto Higher Elementary t ii ,, ' 

High School passed • N.l 1 - 

Matriculation ^ « 

College , r * 1__ r 

All literates , 20V 234 _ 

Total Population ^^3 ^ ' 

Thus white the iiumbw “f a certain mcrease. 
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tte number of school-gOiOS tWIdred has declined and the position in 
respect of education beyond the ptlmaty level was by and large static. 

Kashipnr : anolber case BWfly 

The second study analyses “Socio-economic Changes between 
1955-60 in Village Kashlpur, District Banlcura, West Bengal.* 

The data tilatiflg to village Kashipor suggests the following 
changes in literacy and education at two points of time {1955-60). 

1. Literacy pCrcctvtage of aduU ttiites and females fell front 
36.0% to 28.7%, of school gblns children from 4.05 to 1.3%, while 
the petcentage of ilUltfalts increased ftoto 6Si88 to 70%. 

2. What is roOre Striking Is, however, the sharp fall m literacy 
from 42.3% to 31.3% and of school-going Children from 10.31 to 4.1% 
In the age group 15-24. The data suggests that the winding up during 
the Intervening period ot the literacy centre Started in the village at 
the instance of the CDl* must have contribuied to this decline in 
literacy In the 15-24 age group. 'ThewntreWas catering mainly to 
the children of the depressed castes who worked during the day aud 
attended the school during the night. 

3. Literacy status seen of different occupational groups show- 
ed a striking fall. Literacy among agricultural labourer males (in- 
cluding school-going adults) fell from 2.5% to 6% at the second point 
of time. This decline is also attributed lo (he withdrawal of the 
literacy programme earlier undertaken under the auspices of CDP. 
Further, there was deterioration in the literacy status of almost all 
the other occupational groups during this period except in the case of 
owner cultivators. 


4. A caste-wise study of literacy during the period revealed 
that though the literacy status of the Uon-schcdulcd caste Hindu 
population was near about 50% at the second poinl, as compared to 
4% oT the scheduled caste population, there was no significant im- 
provement in the case of any of the castes during the intervening 
period. In fact, there was no school-going adult among the depress- 
ed caste population at the second point. 


^nsidenng another sensitive indicator ot change in cdu- 
status, the extent of school registration, it is found that 
population oTscbool-goiog children had gone up from 74% to 


catiosal 
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85% omong culd'valori or Jand wboUy or aainly owned, tbc percent- 
age had Tallen from 75% lo 41,7% among cultivalorj of land wholJy 
or mainly unowned and from 33,3% to 3S% among agricultural 
labourers. The winding up of the night whool is again the main 
reason for this sharp decline In the case of latter two groups, 

6. A similar case wise study showed that while the percentage 
of school-going children had Incieastd among the non-schcduled 
Castes from 82-2% to 83.3%. among Edkas TUis and 50% to i00% 
among Tilis, it had registered a sharp fall among the scheduled 
castes— from 31.3% to 13,3% among Lohars. from 44.4% to 6.7% 
among the Bagotia and from 100% lo nil among the Koras. 

7. The data also shows that among the owner cultivator and 
smith families who had made tignincant progress in respect of edu* 
cation of their children, 4 children had already reached the high 
school stage and one each had appeared in school final and higher 
secondary examinations. In terms of achievement, this was the higher 
ever recorded in the village. 

8. To sum up, ^’during the four-year period, the owner culti- 
vator and the smith families associated with the so-called upper 
castes had improved their position in respect of school education of 
their children. And at the same lime, agricultural labour, share- 
cropper or noo-agricuiturai day labour families mainly associated 
with the depressed castes were deprived of the little facility of educa- 
tion they had been enjoying before.” 

9. The study bring out the divergent pattern of changes in 
respect of education among the iaod owaiag groups belonging to 
upper castes on the one hand and share cropper, agricultural labourer 
and noa-agriculluraJ day labourer faroUlcs, on the other revealing the 
existence of a virtual dual society in the village. The study notes the 
existence, as it were, of “two communities” within the village, “one 
representing the landowning group associated with the non-schedulcd 
caste population and the other representing the landless, agricultural 
and other manual labourers associated with depressed castes”. The 
former were in a better position to ovail of facilities of education as 
of other opportunities provided by the development programmes 
while the latter were handicapped from benefitting from these faci- 
lities because of their economically Inferior status and their almost 
complete preoccupation with procuring the basic minimum necessities 
of life. 
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•• ' - Tlie dafa relating to changes io edocational status among differ- 
ent castes and economic groups in the two selected villages, it will be 
seen, shows a mixed pattern.^ In the Andhra Pradesh village, the 
upper castes maintained and one of them even improved their literacy 
status. Among the intermediate castes, five of the seven caste groups 
improved their status while others showed a decline. Among the 
lower castes, there was an increase io literacy rate but it was so in- 
•significant that it amounted to near stagnation. Beyond the primary 
•school and intermediate level, education was by 'and large confined to 
•upper and some intermediate castes. . ’ ■ 

In the Kashipur village, the literacy patten had changed in 
opposite directions between the bad-owning upper castes on the one 
hand and landless lower caste groups, on the other. While the 
literacy rate had shown some improvement for the landowning upper 
‘caste groups, it had rcgisteicd a steep decline in the lower caste 

groups who belonged to the class of tenants, share-croppers or non- 
agricultural manual labourers. On the whole, however, in both the 
villages a situation of near siagoatlon prevailed in respect of cduca- 
‘tional progress. ‘ • . t 


ConcIOSlOD ' ^ .1 I 1 1 ! . 1 '1 I 

" The findings of llic case studies of these two selected villages 
p.o„de .mportant in Jhts into the tvorling of education programmes 
mu traditional, Slrat,r.ed rural society. The overall averages of the 
rates of inerease/deerease in literates ami the education are very 
de«ptiveiodiMorsofth=aetaal.-(contradietury) processes as th^ 
ohtamaniuaE divergent castes and economic groaps. Even vrhen 
the overall average may have decliaed. the upper castes may have 
mamlained or evea improved their literacy and edacalional status 
oyer a pomtu time, 'f this hyputhesis be true, it appears that rtl 

mere ereatioa of faeili.ies for literacy and education does not les- 
smily ensure equality o opportunity i„ „gard to education ta rLwy 
Strong socio-cconom.c impediments stand in the wiv nf iu L 
piivitcged soeia, and economic groaps fro: M,™'',i,rs „ '.'he^vl 
able opportunity to their advantage. The .i. . e ™ 

literacy and edaeatioa has, iheVeS tori f 

of promotiag social aad T ^ 

emphasis on the eeonamic and social upmi''o?’’,r"' T”’ 
sections of rural society. ' ^ “Orl'rptivileged 
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I have borrowed the title of this article from the similitude 
with which Mr, M.S. Jagannathan concluded his “Consensus on 
Language’ (The Hindustan Times, April 4, 1968). He warns us that 
having wasted 18 years without doing anything significant to im- 
plement our professed language policies, we may not now try to 

compress an educational span of a generation into five years by u 
process analogous to pressure cooking. He would have us make 
a new beginning and proceed with due deliberation to impart 
the required proficiency in three languages to every pupil at the 
right stages in his progress through primary and secondary school. 
He would postpone decisions about the oOicial language and link 
toguageintiU new generation, skilled in three languages, emerges 
from the nmverstttes. Considering what has happened and is 
happening the process cannot be hurried. 

Powerful Force 

about thp ““^^werablc logic in the contention that decisions 
the la„e„ ' f '"“^8=3 should be made by people who know 
the languages. Aud if they did kuow the languanK problems of 

zrr »"» .z roZaiTegis' 

eveu a“e tZarrr'”''''™'”' 
dispute over which languages ZSi Zin'" “ 

today, the resistance to lMr^i„, i, ^ ^ >n. Among ns 

than the desire to learn 11=7 ^“'8= 

in other ionnlrie, life Canada and b°i ° happenings 

anderestimate the eiplosiv. .-i. '18'““ should warn us not to 

language' disputes generally h'"™' 

language decisions in a calm"« wisdom of making our 

This is no, a plea 7rr™'"“’’" 
proach. The whole psycholoEvVh°!t"”'"’' “ hl'a for wiser ap- 
needofa radical cLuee P“M« « 

® way ,he rhree-language 
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formula »-as evolved. The formula would have won more sincere 
adherence in the couniry at larce if In orisins had been educationally 
respectable. In its orisinal formulation by the Chief Ministers 

in 1961, one of the major considerations was the equalization of 
disadvantace or dinicully. This approach was unscholarly and 
antbcducational for we started and 

in the curriculum. Learning is primarily "" „ 

ultimately the acquisition of mastery. No one ''h” 
language ns a load is in any psyehoingical eondition to lea n it. What 
w-e did with Sansicrit in school, and are d 

and may be doing eventually with the rest of the formula, would 

rids one of the story of the old man, his son and their 
donVey. When the story begins, they are riding the ^ 

? 1 lUcv arc earrylng the donkey. This is a symbol of our 

”'2' 'oad ^nLad of language being to US a charger that we 

rora:rridelntothe — 

w;toi9'in:!':ny1uggest,on.hatw.eshouldca^ 

ui, in eiocct children to learn languages to 

“ ‘'n mT" nd to sX a political formula that was de- 

•equalire dimculty ' rhe^clumsiuess of grown-ups have 

vised to bully or trick people Into learning 

created. ,i,a answer to our present problems in 

languages, we shou ^-nmniendcd by Dr. Triguna Sen, of 
the more patient P™' ,„o,i,ation.' Children should learn 

replacing ijantifiable needs. The Oovernment should, 

languages to meet t-am three, four or five languages 

instead of Lhim of the moment indicate what 

according to 'h' P° '' j „cd language proSciencies beyond 

cadres of the public ser „„ivcrsities should indicate what 

the mother •‘’"8"'; of those pursuing programmes of higher 

languages will ^'"f.c^per of the country, it would be wise to 
studies. In the careers and for programmes of 

dehne •' ,oive the students to choose rather than 

adv,nced studms,^imd 1- by people who 

Selvesip'dl'P'”'”® inns ago. 
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AmMsl tllc mcctaiotl orconfidmtfoimulalionsofthelhree- 

)at,gaa8tpa«=n..lht.t«as ow that ahowrf great raahsm and 
Wisdom. But H was soon smothered and suppressed amist all the 
din that followed. One is temindcd of what Churchill once said 

about Baldwin. Every now and ihco» he said. Baldwin stumbled 
into somclhiDg sensible, but he soon picked himself up and went 
on as though nothing bad happened. The lucid interval I refer 
to was tbe suggestion made by the MPs committee that considered 
the Education Commission’s recommendations. They recognized that 
not every Indian needed three languages. The MPs* committee 
produced a two-plus-onc formula, which would oblige every 
secondary school pupil to leain two languages, with an option to 
Icam a third, for which facilities should be provided. Except that 
one of the languages should be Hindi or English, they would leave 
the choice of languages to the schools and the pupils. In the long 
tuu, this pattern would have eliminated certain ugly elements In our 
language situation, namely the resistance to compulsion, the com' 
plaint about tbe language load and the prevalent hypocrisy in 
implementlog tbe thieedanguage formula. It would have enabled 
the learner to relate tus choice of languages to the needs of the career 
and/or tbe programmes of advanced studies that he has in view. 

Time Schedule 


Once we accept a rational formula for our language studies, the 
way to implement it effectively U to adopt the procedure that Mr. 
Jaganoathan has suggested. Since we do not at present have the 
language proficiencies we seek, and the present situation is one of 
some confusion, there is the need for making a new beginning. Far 
from being a plea for postponement, it is a plea for going into 
meaningful action instead of endlessly conferencing and making 
speeches. The problem is not solved by someone in Delhi deciding 
that as from a specified date, every educated Indian would be 
deemed to know three languagw. even though wc have not made 
aoy arrangements for imparting the required proficiencies It 
remind one of the way we eradicated cholera. Cholera did not 
vanish according to schedule, but we decided to call it gastro-entcrilis 
henceforth. Uttar Pradesh has already discovered that, to implement 
the thrce-language formula, it would need 20.000 teachers of Indian 
^nguages other than Hindi, and so nothing can be done in a 
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The time schedule Ihal Mr. Jasannathan has proposed can how- 

es-cr be nbridpcd. Deglnnlng al Ihc beglnninp, that is, svilh the first 
grade in the nert academic year, he allows 15 years to produce the 

first generation of linguistically competent persons to rome ou^l of 
the universities and make an informed and intelligrat dec, s.on about 
a common language and related matters. S.nce the “^er tongue 
is already being taught in the primary schMis 

ly, the new schedule could be reckoned from the St ge at which the 

pupil begins to learn a second language. This would normally be 
gmdefive or sis. Working on a twelve-year schedule for schooh, 

" eriM ’iTTould" Ve °lde a part of the new programme, that 
this penod. it sn efTicicntly that at the end 

the second and third „,sory jtudy of all language could 

of 12 years of schooling, t P Education Commission. 

Mndcm as ofany version ofour language for- 

■ '“f f our use of modern methods of language 

nsulae, ,sy ,o force the pace of change iu the matter 

learning. Before we W j, „cessary to force the pace 

of official lB"8Uages and ' „„„ followed in our 

of our learning P o« • ^ This is true of the entire 

schools take too ‘.°“8 “ ^ language studies. This 

curriculum, but it is years of the mother tongue 

would csplain why, J , joo, stfil continue com- 

o„d five or SIS year^o English college stage. This must 

pulsory 7„„,d L take more than five years for acquir- 

stop. A student language. Any use of the langu- 

ing a reasonable P™ Rejustified only if it is used as a 

Z Snklng'aad sei^-espr^sloa of a mature order. 
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■ In thp period between now and 12 years hence, there will have 
passed throng our schools and colleges sev'cral .iniUion students, 

for whom special 'transitional programraes will have to be devised. 

To preserve the status quo for them and to leave them alone would 
be unwise, for, in the immediate future, their numbers may have the 
effect of counter-acting the effectiveness of the programme prescribed 
for those who would be leaving college twelve years hence and after. 
Somewhat of the pressure cooker procedure will have to be designed 
for their language studies, and without the language imperatives 
that will come into force 12 years hence, their learning may be no less 
effective because it would be optional and could be made 
competitive. 

It is not true that languages can be efficienliy learnt only at 
an early stage in a child’s development, and that once that stage 
has been missed, later efforts would be unavailing. But it is true 
that language policies cannot prevail in a democratic society until 
people have had the lime and the opportunity to learn the larsguages 
concerned. If the obvious fact is not taken Into account, it will spell 
disaster either for our language policies or for oor democracy. 
May be, for both. 


Rcprodo«4 from Th* llinJuitaa Times, April 18, 1&68. 
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The paper docs not aim at Ihe Ircatmenl of all or even most 
of the problems of the Indian education and it certainly docs not 
make any elTort to fall in line with what our ccleberated educationists 
and leaclicf-educatofs very often think. Asa sociologist of cduca* 
tion. the author is not attuned to think of a problem or a host of 
problems in Isotation. The societal contest Is the most fundamental 
thing which must be taken into account while discussing or even 
thinking about any problem. The author has a serious objection 
to the manner In which our tcacher-cducators have been identifying 
and Jlfcussing the problems of Indian education in their classrooms, 
books, articles and even in seminars and discussions. Tlierr tradition* 
al approach has been to think of these problems in watertight com- 
partments like the problems relating to primary education, problems 
of secondary education, or the problems relating to educational ad- 
ministration, those relating to examination and evaluation, those 
concerning curriculum etc. The problems arc identified superficial- 
ly and no ciTort is made by most of them to fix priorities in the con- 
sideration of problems with the result that the articles and books on 
problems of education lend to appear as catelogues, of course, classi- 
fied ones, of inumcrable problems which one finds unsurmountable. 
The manner in which these hundreds of problems are treated is also 
very stereotyped. The causes and extent of the problem under dis- 
cussion are described by borrowing quotations from socalled great 
educationists and a great dea! of impatience is shown to present their 
solutions but In Ihe end to underline that the problem is not likely 
to be solved due to lack of finances, qualified personnel and other 
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resources. Thus the heginuiog as well as the ead beat the drums of 
despair. 

The real problem of th 
discussed is that no effort is 
superficial problems and to 
taVe us out ot the mess that 

. . r t a 

■When the author was invited to deUvet a settes of lectors to 

the teacher-educators of different unWersUies attending the Summer 

Institute on ■ProWems ot Indian Education- organised by the Nation- 
al Institute of Education at Bangalore during May-June 1968, he 
intended to come to gtigs with the fundamental problems which arc 
the mother-problems of all the ills and maladies of the educational 

system of our society. The following four problems appeared to 
him to be ciuciai to the understanding of this whole area : 

1. Multiple dimensions ofcooflicls in values and their impli- 
cations for education in India. 

2. Social maUise and the context of education in India. 

3. Socio-cuUural lags in education at different levels. 

4. Teachiug profession as a problem profession. 

A brief elucidation of these fundamental problems will show 
bow they are at the root of a wide-spread situation of dhsatisfacllon 
la the Indian education. The soeietat context in which these key 
problems need to be discussed ts that of social continuity as well as 
that of social change in all walks of Indian life. Tl\us considered, 
these problems cut across the contours of several fields of studies 
like administration, curriculuto, planning, innovation, cvalution, 
guidance, methodology etc., and various levels like pre-priraary, ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher secondary and college or university edu- 
cation, Not only so, they appear before us in their naturalness for 
our integrated analysis from the prcspectives of a board social science 
ananotjurtthatotsouiology.pMusophy. mtuomics, tdneulion or 
the like as singled out disciplines. 


le problems of tbe Miuu edueutiou thus 
really made to scratch the crust of these 
realise that mtegrated thioking alone can 
t has surrounded us in the educational 


valae Conflicts in India 

Of sensitivity, we 

^ Indian soetety which alfect the social insthution of edoeation from 
tu outside as well as inside. Traditiouaiiy, we have bren haZ 

value coafltets between upper castes and lower castes and b«ween 
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one ref/gion and Ihe other. While these conflicts still continue in an 
apgrevated quantum, wc have been caught up in several value con- 
flicts between Indian and Western values, between tradition and 
modernity, between rural and urban values, between intellectuals 
and non-intellectuals, between majority community and minority 
communities, between any two social classes, between the political 
ideology of a Congressman and that of a Communist, Jan Sanghi or 
a Swatantra, and between the political masters and the masses. The 
intcgcneratlonal conflicts as an off-shoot of the conflict due to tradi- 
tion s'crsus modernity is there all the time and at all the places 
where the young and old come together. All these conflicts exert 
pulls in different directions and that is why we have failures, dejec- 
tions, shocJkS, heart-breakings and the like. They affect the educa- 
tional system in four significant aspects ; aims, content or curricula, 
institutional arrangements, and values of the actors involved in the 
drama of education enacted by us and before us. Thus, for example, 
wc arc not as yet sure whether we wish our educational system to go 
in for the modem values only Of for traditional values or for a syn- 
thesis of both of (hem and if so how. Similarly, we do not And ft 
clear svhether we ought to persue the goals of the industrial society 
or of a simple agricultural or pleasant society that we have been 
having in Indian since the hoary past. The aims guide the content 
of education and that is why we have so often complaints such as 
that a certain textbook contains chapters prejudicial to the interests 
of a minority community or to a certain caste or that a particular 
curriculum rejects middle class values in the children of lower classes. 
While wc aspire to build a secular and democratic society through 
education, our non-secular and authoritarian cultural moorings are 
always there to keep us incapiliated to materialise our dreams. 
Thousands of our young children arc literally messacred in their 
educational careers by the ignorant, if not knowingly or intentional- 
ly acting, teachers and administrators whose activities are motivated 
by cultural prejudices or by a lack of correct understanding of their 
role in the confusion caused by the numerous value conflicts. The 
growing malady of student unrest is also largely due to these con- 
flicts. The resistance to innovations or change in education put 
by the teachers can very well be explained by these value 
conflicts. 
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Social Malaise to India 

Value conflicts combined wUh several wantonly broken norms 
of behaviour due to risiog levels of selfishness, cgocentriao, favouri- 
tism, nepotism, corruption, poverty, unequal distribution of oppor- 
tunities and amenities and the sense of insecurity or roinority cons- 
ciousness etc. have caused social malaise in the country which has 
affected the educational system also in its vitals. The ruffled politi- 
cal scene, the unstable nature of our democracy, the growing econo- 
mic hardships of our people, the unabashedly exploitive posture of 
our Inefficient bureaucracy and several other social factors have In 
one measure or the other contributed lo the perpetuation and gradu- 
al expansion of the social malaise in India. So much so that we now 
find, as the eminent sociologist Professor M.N. Srinivas has rightly 
pointed out, "the two basic assumptions underlying a democratic 
country are fast disappearing in India today. The first assumption 
is that India Is a single country and that all owe allegiance to it, and 
loyalty to any part of it being only secondary. The second assump- 
tion is that oil disputes, whether between different states or other or- 
ganiutions, and over all issues, will be settled by debate, discussion, 
negotiation, arbitration or adjudication. ..The result is the wide- 
spread situation of anomie or total lack of moral norms In the poli- 
tical and other ficldj...Thc only consensus seems to be that the 
orderly representation of grievances does not pay but only agitation 
does...’'(5cmInflf, February 1967). 

Does this social malaise not explain very vividly why politicians 
defeated at the polls often start public schools or ashrams or vidhya- 
pUhs or become vice-cliancellors of universities ; why administrators 
and some poVnicistjs join bauds in fleecing poor teachers in matters 
like their appointments and transfers and in making money in pre- 
scribing text books ; why leachen f«l restive all the lime ; why edu- 
cated people do not get jobs fairly ; and why thousands of students 
fail every year due to negUgent examiners who specialize in securing 
several examinership from different universities and boards but get 
rhe scripts marked by their favourite students 7 V/hilc we all talk of 
the principles of educational administration and supervision and very 
much wish the headmaster, the ptitscipal or the inspector to do bis 
job efficiently and honestly, we should not loss sight of the factual 
j^ition that the social malabe is so widespread and so compelling 
that few honest educalmnai adinmisirators can really lead normal 
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social life anti brenrh the air of freedom. How can a teacher clieci; 
student’s Indiscipllnary activities in bis classroom whenfhedaify 
ncwspai^rs carry news and pictures of politicians shouting or hurling 
papcrsscights at or abusing the speaker in a legislative assembly ? 
Where prides and prejudices of politicians determine the bread or no 
bread, education or no educition, life or death of this or that group 
of people or region, one should not feel surprised if the golden plan- 
ning rational of today is flouted tomorrow as a result of some 
political cTpediency. In the political tug of war between the Centre 
and the State, the cause of education is bound to suffer in innumber- 
able ways. If Basic education has been cremeated with no regrets, 
if several educational reports have been silently shelved and if 
several educational innovations have never fruitified in our country, 
it is no use blaming the teacher alone or voicing the lack of financial 
resources responsible for such failures. The real causes lie deeper m 
the seedbed of social maiaisc in the country and ignoring them would 
only throw the educationist or researcher a little farther than the 
territory of his existing ignorance and darkness. The cause of equa- 
lization of educational opportunity Is bound to suiter under these 
circumstances. 

Social Lags In Education 

While analysing educational problems in the context of social 
change in India, we arc greatly helped by the famous concept of 
‘cultural lag’ given by the distinguished sociologist Ogburn. When 
material and non-material aspects of a culture develop at an uneven 
pace, a lag is bound to emerge which might be dysfunctional to the 
achievement of goals or objectives of development or social progress 
of the given society. We in fodia arc witnessing how from kinder- 
garten or pre-primary stage to the research stage, such Jags are grow- 
ing more and more day by day. WJiile big science laboratories and 
tools have been provided in scvcr.il schools, colleges, universities and 
research institutions, the standards of administrative efficiency and 
fairness are at a low ebb and there is a lack of morale-boosting. 
Where devoted and efficient workers arc available, material appur- 
tuDcnces are in insufficient supply. A paper plan inay be excellent, 
but from the execution point onwards, only its corpse may be parad- 
ed. Some how or the other, the people in schools and colleges in 
India have failed |p realize the importance pf the provisions that the 
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Mtioo !>« ban Ale to mate for the sate of edocation of Us youoger 
generation. There are no wide spread efforts to raise 

speeializatioos, work emdeacy. work moialily, social seas.tivUy and 

real understanding of situations in teachers. 


Teaching t A ProWcm Professiou 

The root problem of the innumerable problems of the teaching 
profession in Indin is that it has so far not emerged as a profession 
in the truest sense of the word. At the school stage, leacliing lacJcs 
autonomy and the strong support of Us members. The professional 
organizations arc not only financially as well as politically weak but 
they are not suniciently enlightened with the result that they rarely 
go beyond publishing a few poorly brought out monthlies or exciting 
broachures to adopt agitational approach once in a year or two. The 
education of the teacher and the maintainance of a desirable standard 
of work-morality and efficiency in them have so far not been their 
concerns Tlie professional preparation of teachers is poor due to 
various types of lags and the lack of proper provisions for the process 
of socialisation to continue. Teachers’ cliques and the built-io inertia 
in the educational system largely pronounce the failure of the 
teacher’s labour in bis classroom. So varied are the expectations 


of the different groups and sections of people from a teacher that the 
latter H confused as what to do and what not to do. Freedom, 


creativity and joy ace denied to the teacher by the society and the 
educational machinery. Despite several efforts lo raise his socio- 
economic status, the te.rcher's lot is still miserable. His c.xploitation 
at the hands of polilicians, administrators, private controllers of 
education and other pressure groups goes on very often unchallenged. 
His alienation from the society as a result of his poweriessness is so 
pronounced that even an illiterate farmer does not consider him 
worthy of any respect before a parwari or a policeman. The ‘why’ 
of all this sooner or later leads lo a fact that the society is not all 
wrong in according him a low position, for what after all is his equip- 
ment or strength ? Is it not a fact that an average Indian teacher 
has poor socialization and he lacks badly in intellcctualism. empathy, 
innovating attitude, sophistication and professional efficiency ? Does 

he not find solace in conservatism and abhor the very symptoms of 
social change ? How much is he inspired to perform his role as an 
agent o social change in India? While he teaches about coopera- 
HIM and unily in U, classes alioost every day, docs he himselt 
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cooperate with his fcllow^members in the interests of the school and 
in the interests of his profession at large ? Most of the educational 
failures or hardships arc certainly due to the weak stulT that our 
teacher today is. Teacher of imagination, sincerity, rational outlook 
and modern values can create miracles C'^en in poorly provisioned 
schools, and this is precisely what most of our teachers ii'/V// niUy 
fail to appreciate. How badly do we lack responsible and competent 
teachers ! 

Thus we have seen that the numerous problems of the Indian 
education need not bailie us since we have been able to locale their 
epicentres. The solution of these problems is really a challenging 
task. Unless the various institutions and associations of the society 
act in a positive direction, no fruitful result can be achieved by the 
schools or colleges alone. As teachers and teacher-educators, it 
should be our effort to strive for making improvements both within 
the school and in the society at large. Let us not be shy of joining 
hands with the different groups of people who can help us in making 
the teaching profession grow strong and in making our educational 
efforts successful. 

Along with these points, it must be remembered that the 
Indian education has greatly suffered due its lack of Indlan-ness. 
Recently Prof. M. N. Srinivas. our leading sociologist, has rightly 
emphasized this point in his press interview : 

‘‘I must say that one of the aims of Indian Education must 
be to make us good Indians. I shaU...add that good Indians are 
Indians with nationalistic ideas and fervour. Indian education must 
aim at building a new India based on our needs and ideas. The 
cultivation of a sense of nationalism is the prime need. Without 
it we will go to pieces. Our present brand of nationalism is hysteri- 
cal and hyper-sensitive. We have proved that our group identity, 
needs an outside enemy to keep it going. But the nationalism I 
mean which has to be a powerful motivator for development... We 
must hand over not an old, fossilized India, but a revitalized, 20th 
century country to our children.” (77m« of India, January 12, 1969). 
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In any guidance programme for gifted tve are mainly conccrrrcd 
with the understanding of those praWeras of the gifted lintcllectually 
superior) child nhich hinder his best development. Wc would 
therefore do well to maVe a rather searching analysis of the causes 
and conditions which give rise to these problems. In the abscfice 
of any research work done io India to study these problems, it will 
be useful for us to see what researchers have found out in other 
countries, especially in the Uoited States where considerable work 
on the gifted has been done io recent years. Provided we bear in 
mind that the findings would not be wholly applicable to gifted 
pupils in India, the knowledge that we would thus gather will be 
beneficial for us from the point of developing a perspective to think. 
And then we have our own experiences to back us in our under- 
standing of these problems in an Indian setting. 

It may be safely staled that almost all of the problems or 
difficulties of the gifted result from*' the blocking or denial of nor- 
mal satisfaction” as is the case with average children also. Studies 
have shown that as a group gifted children arc better adjusted both 
emotionally and socially and are above average in mental health. 
But there arc many gifted pupils who experience serious difficulties 
in pcTSoital and social adjustment. The basic sources of these difTi- .• 
culties often lie in the home, the school and the Deighbourhood.lt 
is in these places where he comes in contact with people who have 
to play difTcrent roles in bis life. To the extent that these roles 
played by parents, teachers, and peers are in accord with his unique 
needs he is likely to develop a healthy and well-adjusted perso- 
naVity. But since very often they are not, the problem of adjust- 
ment becomes a serious one for the gifted child. The picture is 
complicated by certain frustrating limitations of his own which arc 
often imposed by the disparity between his advanced intellectual 
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level and his less accelerated physical, sodal or emotional develop- 
ment. 

We will now examine each sitnation in greater detail. 
Diffintllies arising from poor ndjustment conditions In the home 

There are many parents who would not understand the true 
nature of the gift and the significance that it has for the family and 
the child himself. They would consider the behaviour of the child 
as queer and would be sorely troubled by the fact that their child 
is unusual. Very often their own inadequacy to cope with the 
questions of the gifted child would lead to a rejection of the demands 
that the child would frequently make on them. They would be 
rarely in a position to provide him with the stimulation he requires 
or accept his pursuits which to them may be strange or abnormal. 
They would therefore try to mould his behaviour in a pattern which 
is more acceptable to them. This would obviously prevent the child 
from considering himself as a worthwhile person, able to achieve 
his goals. His unique abilities will thus wither away with disuse. 

At the other extreme, we may find parents who would be ready 
at the sligiitest excuse to grow phony about the capacities of their 
child and would not hesitate to make a public show of them. Such 
parents are likely to distort the child’s perception of his own self, 
and thwart his best development. While there are many parents 
who are overprotective there arc others who would set increasingly 
standards as the child’s abilities begin to unfold. 

The presence of siblings who are markedly different from the 
gifted child in their intellectual capacity is likely to further comp- 
licate the situation especially if the latter does not happen to be the 
first-bom. Being younger in the family he may suffer many depri- 
' vations which may affect his menial health. In families in which 
intellectual success or excellence is not put at a premium and 
where are not enough opportunities for intellectual stimulation the 
lot of the gifted is still more deplorable. As a fish out of water 
he feels troubled by the kind of his time in day-dreaming. 

Problems resulting from lack of recognition on the part of the school 
Since the majority of our schools are geared to the needs of 
the average child and consequently the teacher feels obliged to meet 
their needs, very often the gifted child in the regular classroom is 
neglected. The first consequence of this is that he fails to realize 
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tag of dUappointment and inadequacy. He finds his curriculum 
challenging and devoid of opportunities for seif-eiprcssion and 
development of special interests. This is by fat the most cicruciat- 
ing eiperience tor him. He soon gets bored and disgusted m'll 'h' 
teaching that goes on in the classroom, nod may work off his 
excess energy in unprofitable mischief. He may interrupt the esson* 

•by asking questions which may irritate the teacher. An antasomsm 
may thus develop between the teacher and the child. Sometimes 
the gifted child may himself not like to express his real talents for 

tear of losing the sympathies of the teacher and those of his peers. 

Very often the classmates of the gifted do not regard him com- 
panionable because he talks about things they have neither done 
nor read about and he surpasses him in everything they do in the 
'classroom. This is a seitous difficulty with the gifted chiid in the 
regular classroom. 

The lack of academic adjustment in the classroom very often 
leads to the phenomenon known as undcr-achicvcment. We are not 
concerned here specifically with the causes of underachicvement 
among the gifted which are many and varied and which appear in 
different combinations in the case of each gifted child. Studies 
have shown that poor home conditions resulting in poor motivation, 
lack of recognition in the classroom, unequal peer relations, lack 
of academic inclination and low aspiration on the part of the child 
himself are some of the contributing causes of underachicvement. 
or these (he less molivatiog home and classroom conditions have 
been found to be the major causes. 

The likelihood of the gifted child underachieving in a regular 
classroom is much more than when he is in the company of children 
who arc also equally gifted. The ease with which he can excel 
other less intelligent children of bis class develops in him habits of 
laziness and acts as a dtlcrreut (o muktag efforts coiumensurale to 

hjs ability. 


DlBlciillies resutling from acceleraled intellectual development in 
relation to physical slie 


Social companionships often go by size and physical dcvelop- 

inent. it is more likely that a #ve-year old child with retaidcd phy- 
sical growth will cnioy the company of a child of three years having 
the same size and physical dcvelnpmcut than the normal child of 
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5 years of age. In the ca^e of the giflcd child where the rate of 
intellectual development usually surpasses that of physical develop- 
ment there is greater likelihood of his mixing with older classmates 
who arc also bigger in size. While he may still outshine his peers 
in intellectual pursuits, he is likely to experience many failures when 
pitted against them in physical pursuits. A feeling of inferiority may 
thus develop which may make him less sociable. In moving with 
children of his own size for which there are not many opportunities 
unless he is placed with other gifted children he does not get the 
satisfaction of being with birds of the same feather. An emotional 
tension is thus built up which may show itself in such personality 
trails as seclusivcness, irritability, inferiority, etc. Failing to receive 
recognition in physical and social pursuits he is likely to devote 
excessive time and energy in his studies. Yet his feeling of suc- 
cess in school work may not compensate for his deep feeling of in- 
ndcquacy resulting from lack of success in physical and social activi- 
ties. It is common knowledge that some pupils who are greatly 
accelerated in school suffer from feelings of loneliness and inade- 
quacy in social relationships. I know of a case in which a puny 
college freshman had to be shifted to the ladles’ hostel by the order 
of the Vice-chancellor because (he students in the Men’s hostel made 
his life miserable by ragging him every now and then. 

Problems arising from the child’s Inner feeling 

The manifold problems which the gifted child is faced in 
the home and the school arc often complicated by his concern with 
the meaning of the world and liis destiny in it and questions like 
origin and immortality. His keen sensitivity, which is oAcn the 
result of his high intelligence, becomes a source of many torment- 
ing problems like the ones mentioned above. Not emotionally 
mature enough to find satisfactory answer to such problems lie lives 
in a world of his own which is full af stresses and strains. In a 
regular classroom he does not get any opportunity discussing these 
problems with the result that they go on troubling him most of the 
time and create in him a kind of tension which must be resolved 
if a healthy emotional life is to be ensured. 

It may be pointed out here that the problems discussed above 
are peculiar to the gifted child in the regular classroom where his 
intellectual needs are not satisfied and his ambitions are thwarted, 
wuerc he finds little satisfaction in the company of those who are 
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pursuing goals and ends which are far below his owti and where 
the teacher is usually less understanding. 

Gifted children feel much happier and are better adjusted 
when they arc in the company of other gifted children. Tliis is 
what the author himself observed in the United States when he visi- 
ted some of the programmes for gifted children in which they were 
placed together. When he questioned those children about how 
they liked such programmes they insariably answered that Uiey Hkcd 
the programme very much. It was mainly because the situation was 
much more challenging and hence more satisfying, and 
secondly, that they fell free to express their own ideas 
and discuss problems of thetr own liV-lng. They felt that 
they received more regard and respect from teachers In special pro- 
grammes than they got from them in the regular classroom, and 
that this experience was scry much satisfying. They also felt that 
the general elimale in such programmes was more conducive lo 
learning and that they were greatly motivated lo learn Tl will 
thererore, not be incorrect lo generalize that maladjustment is not 
inherent in ezcellence itseir. Very otten it is the lack of understand- 

mg on the part or the home and the school ssliitli makes the girtedi 
child academically, socially and emotionally maladjuiled. An im- 
provement in eondilions in which the gitled tliild is placed will 
aolomaticnlly solve many of (be problem, oi maladjustmenl rorthe 
orto': "card seem to be in 

characteristics that difrerentblc the ghhed Pt'orn'd 

child. Further, they should be given sll Tn 

tohandletheEmedehiMi„,I,cL„" 

2. school too has to be helped lodcvclnn . • 

standing of ihc nature and chir*,.. • 

3 . for the school and the home l„ 

■n tackling, he psab, .^3 -^omc closer 
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4. The guidance services in Ibc school should take special 
cognizance of the problems of the gifted. Arrangements 
have to be made in the school to rottl the needs of the 
gifted. This is the problem of planning which needs 
very close aUention on the part of the school authorities. 
The majority of our gifted children are likely to come 
from homes which tack facilities for meeting even the basic 
need of the gifted viz. intellectual satisfaction. What can 
the school do about it? Certainly, it should try to com' 
pensatc for the intellectual impoverishment of the home. 
Identification of the gifted and planning for them thus be- 
comes the first responsibility of each democratically 
minded school. 

It is unfortunate that at a time when we need to employ our 
talent in the service of our nation wc have not even started to think 
seriously about it. It is often argued that providing special opporl* 
unities for the gifted in (he school would be undemocratic and 
would lead to class distinction. Nothing can be farther from the 
true principles of democracy where equality of opportunity never 
means identical opportunity. We are hardly aware that through 
such reasoning vast numbers of gifted childrerj arc faced with school 
work that is utterly boring and frustrating to them. They are thus 
deprived of the opportunity to utilize and develop (heir talents with 
consequent loss to themselves and to the society. 
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The oirrenl Indian social scene presents not only vasions caslc 
groups which are determined by heredity and ate. more or less 
devoid of social mobility, bat also some social classes which owe 
thetr origin mostly to economic and other prestige-inducing factors 
such as education and nature of job. Almost all castes and classes 
have some vested intoests, and for that reason they crert pressure 
on various social developments. Each group, organised or uaorga- 
Qised, wants to secure more ormleot fnr t« . . r 

and class tensions. Education" is one such social development in 
which every group has some vested inlerest. Naturally, every group 
consc ously or unconsciously, certs influence on it hus brlS 
about vanous sorts of tensions oringing 

ticaUwmiBaiion.some secondary sources have bLt.n^rt w 

their present-day study, the mcthorl of oK,.. .• ^ ' tapped. For 

have been used. observation and interviewing 

As in most of the old societies, so in India ih, wi . 

-trX“r.r- 

pHiars of^:o 

tally system, and (ili, the antouomou, vil age "Zm ? 

t«on into castes was the stroii.»«r«f n u fragmenta- 

-^th the passage Of ti.e :oTS 

attached with it. of religious sanctity came to be 
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Tfic loial number of castes is unknown as no major study 
has ever been undertaken in regard to them. Neverlhcless, there are 
four major castes known as •‘varnas'\ These arc (i) Brahmans, 
(W) Kshajriyas, (HI) Vaishyas, and (h) Shudras. It is doubtful 
whether these "varnas” were originally based on heredity, but in 
course of time as religion started turning into rigid dogmas, these 
four major castes began to be determined purely by the fact of 
heredity. 

Although the caste system provided unequal status to people, 
and consequently unequal chances to derive benefits even in edu- 
cation, yet by and large, caste tension in education were conspi- 
cuous by their absence. Some stray cases, no doubt, are found where 
classes for education did develop. But they viere not very serious 
in themsehes, nor did they affect the normal functioning of the edu- 
cational system. This was perhaps due to the fact that the birth 
of each individual decided his share and fate in education. This, it 
appears, was supported by some kind of religious sanction although 
no definite proof exists for it. The Brahmans, as the traditions 
and practices which trickled down show, had the right to the 
highest education, while to the Shudras all education was denied. 
The middle t»o castes could claim as much of rducauon as was 
normally necessary for the fulfilment of their socio-economic func- 
tions. Women, by and large, had no access to education. Thus 
there was almost a two track system as far as the sexes were concern- 
ed. This couid continue because each individual resigned himself to a 
place in the social and educational field which was determined by 
the fact of his birth in a particular caste. This, to a very great 
extent, eliminated social unrest and as a result the caste tensions in 
education.' 

■ ' The Muslim intrusion did not bring about any material differ- 

ence in' the general pattern of Indian society. This was because 
of two factors. Firstly, the Indian socio-cullural cum religious 
system was quite flexible and catholic. It had the capacity to assimi- 
late and sythesisc. Secondly, except for a new religion, the Muslims 
did not propagate any new socio-economic system or even ideas. 

At best, it can be said that a fifth “caste" of Muslims was added 
to the already existing four. Since Ibis class belonged to the ruling 
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between occupation and social class on (he one band, and between . 
education and occupation on the other. Sometimes one of the above - 
factors may give an indication of one's social status. As such we 
need not go into any discussion of these individual factors. Only 
this much needs to be stated that these major factors determine , 
class status, and it is because of these factors that a hierarchy of 
socio-economic classes is visible today. In the process of the form- 
ation of this hierarchy, many values were thrown overboard ; new 
values came in and cultural conflicts and social disorganisations . 
took place. The old caste structure steadily got reorganised on these 
bases. r 

Before we pinpoint these different socio-economic classes, one 
thing must be pointed out. It is extremely difBcult to demarcate i 
scientiflcally the whole population into different groups on the basis ' 
of economic gains and socio-political power status. There arc two 
reasons for it. Firstly, the society is in a fluid stale with a high degree 
of social mobility. Secondly, the same economic income at different 
places in the country may not necessarily lead to the same status. 
Thus the boundaries of social classes are not well defined. They 
are mostly blurred. But even then the two main classes, the poor- 
class and the boorgeoise, can easily be identified. In between these 
two extremes, there arc many intermediate strata referred to as 
middle classes. These have often been divided into three classes 
which arc lower middle class, middle middle class and upper middle 
class. Thus, the following five socio-economic classes arc discerni- 
ble on the Indian scene : 

1. Poor Class 

2. Lower Middle class 

3. Middle Middle Class 

4. Upper Middle Class 

5. Power Elites 


TO-lation. Vtaally Sth 

top. fonaAtfeSoraT—'^’ 

education and m.tiativc, and organ!, ation ^ 
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in the political field, it lags much behind. Its members arc the easiest' 
victims or propaganda, and at the time of voting, their votes can 
easily be purchased. Since people from this class seldom rc.ich the 
top levels, it can put little pressure on the powcrs-lhat-be for its 
benefit. 


WJiilc some of the factory wotkers, although unskilled, arequile 
vociferous because of the new socio*politica1 atmosphere of the cities, 
the landless labourers constitute a mentally and socially depressed 
class. On the whole, the aspirational level of the class is not high. 
Most of them can at best aspire for two square meals and other bare 
status. In the field of education, a literacy mark, that is, fourth or 
fifth standard, is the maximum to which their wards rise, although 
some exceptions may be there Comparatively speaking, this class, 
barring industrial workers, has come to accept its lot, and hence, is 
less discontented than other classes. 

Lower Middle Class : The composition of this class is difficult 
to decide. Petty shopkeepers, workers of semi>$killed qualification, 
some belter paid daily wagers, lower grades of clerks, primary and 
secondary school teachers, etc., can be included in this class. 
Economically they are better of than the proletariat. It is surmis- 
ed that they are at least able to get two square meals a day. So far as 
their education goes, the secondary level is perhaps the maximum 
they reach. Then circumstances force them to take up jobs. 

Members of this group arc very conscious of their low social 
status and consequently suffer from a morbid inferiority complex 
and discontentment. A few manage to reach the top. They can 
really find some of the leaders who belong to them. But despite 
that they do not appear very elfcctive at the top where policies are 
moulded. 

Because of their status consciousness the level of their aspira- 
tions is high. They would like to have higher education and better jobs, 
for which some of them work ceaselessly. Actually, their attention 
is always on the social ladder and they woald like to reach the 


highest rung. 

Middle Middle Class : This group is the third largest group, 
and perhaps the backbone of the Indian social order. It 
a bridge between the upper classes and the lower classes. os o 
the members of this group belong to, 'the professiona c as 
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the field of education, this group is quite advanced and it produces 
some of the best brains. So far as economic position is concerned 
they arc middle income group people. On the basis of their education 
and yearnings, they arc very conscious of their social status. Some- 
times they do things which arc beyond their means, merely from 
a false sense of social prestige. They are afraid of associating them- 
selves with the lower-middle class. Politically this group is quite 
vociferous. Some of them reach the highest echelons of the political 
hierarchy and the seats of power. Although they do not control the 
means of propaganda, some of them do acquire a good hold on it by 
becoming journalists, editors, etc. Since this group has a high aspira- 
tional level and they aim to reach the status of the upper middle class, 
they generally aspire for things which the upper middle class people 
possess. But as most of them are unable to get there, they feel bitter 
and condemn as luxuries, but as soon as they themselves come 
to possess them, they start supporting the positions and the conten- 
tions of the upper middle class. This is a group which wants the 
maximum advantages from the government by making the least of 
sacrifices itself. 


Upper Middle Oass: This U a comparatively smaller croup and 
just above the middle class group. This class is a product of high 
English education, and on the basis of this education nnd better family 
conneettons, its members hoid vital postions in the higher professions 
andthe ndministraliveset up of the country. Economicalty they 
are quite well-olf nnd able to live iusnrioust, with manv 

f radically from the 

^ddle class. And this makes all ,he differences in their social 


come hreat politicians, " <“ 

en, etc. They only Want th.vm # ' ® artists, great social work- 
tary, in ,hc administration, or to 

concerns. ccoiDe senior executives in other 


This concentration 


of comparatively higher economic power. and 
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perhaps best academic and administrative power, makes them elites. 
Since llicrc is no system of checks in the country, they wield great 
powers. 

Power Elites f This is comparatively a smaller class. It con- 
sists of top politicians of the States and the Centre and big business 
magnates. It is doubtful if the educational achievements of this 
group arc as good ns those of the members of the upper middle 
class or even middle middle class, but because of the concentration 
of economic and political power, they enjoy luglier social status. This 
class, either because some of its members occupy the seats of power 
or because some of its members, by and large control the press, 
has got a big say in the formulation of policy. This class influences 
almost all the government policies and practices. The aspiration of 
(hose who hold political power appears to be to accumulate economic 
power also, and the aspiration of those who have economic power 
appears to be to control political power as well. In fact, this com- 
bination Is already there to some extent. Those who control economic 
power, control political power, too, in a large measure. 

About the last two classes. Prof. A.R. Desai, the noted sociolo- 
gist of India, has given a very provocative description. It is being 
quoted here altiiough without full agreement. He states : 

“This elite, comprising the upper and upper middle strata, has 
been elaborating hybrid culture which is dccadently luxuriant, 
which is modern in form, but conservative and status preserving 
in essence, which is exhibiting itself through a display of glit- 
tering apparels made of nylons, shark skin, glittering decorons 
and rayons, with their standardized tailored business. Ambas- 
sadorial, Executive, Diplomatic, and others— a new st.-itus pat- 
terned style for the males, and vanity bags, puffs, lipsticks, long 
nails, and ornamental attires for the women on one hand, and petty 
caste, religious and superstitious life and feudal world outlook 
on the other.” 

There is inequality in these classes and this inequality often 
leads to antagonisms. In fact, Marx’s whole thesis w.as based upon 
this factor. The Communist Manifesto referred to it when it stated, 
“The history of hitherto existing society is the history of class strug- 
gles”. There is no denying the fact that this antagonism does not rise 
to the apprehended intensity in societies which are highly industrialised 
and which provide more economic, educational and political oppor- 
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luniUai. piophcc About 

cl«ts. AUd cC the gradual disappearance of the middle elasse 

not seem to he coming true, but it can be safely asserted that there 

are plenty of class antagonisms in India. They may or may n 

come as fierce as anticipated, and may or may not result in npheavel 

or rcvololion, but the class strains and tensions are there and are 

bound to continue in the present socio-economie contest. 

mese strains and tensions are very much visible in the field ol 
education, for, first, education in itself is o status symbol, nnd sec- 
ondly, it also leads, to some estent, to the cultural and the politico- 


economic class status. 

India got a democratic constitution ensuring some kind of 
equality of opportunity. For example, in ibe field of education, Ihc 
constitution (Article 45) states : “The State shall endeavour to pro- 
vide within a period of ten years from the commencement of this 
coostUuUon Cot free and compulsory education for all children until 
' they complete the age of fourteen years”. But the difTiculiy «s that 
the Article is not jusUGable. This militates against the spirit 
of equaVity—tbe lower classes suffer on account of their ccoaomtc 
backwardness. It is true that Article 46 gives the Slate the right 
to promote the educational interests of the weaker sections of the 


country, and it can be accepted that through frcesbips and scholar- 
ships, the Government has tried to raise the educational level of the 


weaker sections thus giving some recognition to the concept of 
equality of opportunity. But Article 30 (a) again tends to give un- 
controlled rights of getting or providing education to those who are in 
a position to have it merely on the basis of religion and money. This 
Article guarantees the right to the minorities to establish their own 

educational institutions. 


This means two things. One, the Stale is in no position to 
compel anybody to get education in institution owned, aided and 
costrclW by th. Govemmtnt. Two, any vection of Iha coramunlly 
isatli^bcrtytoopcnilsowoKhooU. This givas oneqaal aivantaga 
to naher section, who opaa their own schools. Thus education ac- 
centuates at many places the psychological feclines of inferiority and 
superiority in diEcrentgrorrps. It may be pointed out that the new 
democratic, liberal and humanitarian enviroDtnent has almost done 
away with caste tensions— for there is some kiitd of sanctity with 
Ihese modern concepts and nobody dares lo open school, for parti- 
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cular castes only. But class Icnsions ore emcrcing with an equally 
ugly face. These tensions in education con be observed on the (0 
^ national political level, and (//) scliool-studcnl level. 

Class tensions arc clearly visible at the top political echelons, 
socio-economic group level and even at caste community level. 
Sometimes tensions become \isible because of the covert action 
of the members of these groups, and sometimes they become visible 
because of the covert talk on education of the members of these 
groups. 

Opinions are available on all aspects and branches of education. 
We shall, however, limit ourselves to public schools and college edu* 
cation. There is a defioite reason for Ihis. Public school education, 
because of the English language which enjoys a prestigeous position 
in India, and is thus ultimately connected with economic gains, and 
college education because of its direct link with economic gains, 
occupy important places in the whole socio-economic and educational 
sct*up of the country. Naturally, they arc capable of creating more 
strains and tensions. 

Two clear-cut opinions are available about the public schools. 
One favours not only the continuation of the existing public schools 
but also their proliferation. Those who take this side argue that 
these schools provide better education, and thus, produce intellectual 
aristocrats who arc badly needed by the country. This view is 
supported by no less a person than M.C. Chagla, who has been our 
Union Education Minister. The oppojjcnls of the public schools 
also include top politicans. For example, Mr, Kamaraj has often 
expressed himself against such schools. 

The opponents argue that these institutions militate against the 
spirit of equality. Some of them describe the very existence of such 
public schools as a basic contradiction in Indian democracy. T/ie 
“plea” of producing intellectual aristocrats is also not accepted by 
these people. They feel that, if seen in the light of history, all aristo- 
cracies degenerate into hereditary aristocracies. They argue, more 
over, that the talent, the energy, and the genius will speak out them 
selves during the normal course of education. So there is no need 
of public schools. The opponents of public schools arc sore pri- 
marily for the reason that most of those who get public school edu- 
cation do it on the strength of their money and not on the strength 
of their intellect. They went a general movement to curb privilege 
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wmfo Moreover, Marx’s prophecy about Ibc ‘'polarisation” of 
classes, and of the gradoal disappearance of the middle classes does 

not seem to be coming true, but it can be^fely asserted that there 

are plenty of class antagonisms in India. They may or may not b 
come as lietce as anticipated, and may or may not result in uphcavel 
or resolution, but the class strains and tensions arc there and are 

bound to continue in the present socio-economic contest. 

These slraios and tensions are very much visible in the field of 
education, for. first, education in itself is a status symbol, and sec- 
ondly, it also leads, to some extent, to the cultural and the politico- 


economic class Malm. 

India got a democratic coosliiution ensuring some kind of 
equality of opportunity. For example, in the field of education, tbe 
constitution (Article 45) stales : “The State shall endeavour to pro- 
vide Viiihio a period of tea years from the commencement of this 
constitution for free and compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of fourteen years”. But the difiiculty is that 
the Atticle is net iustifiaWe. This militates against tbe spirit 
ofequality— the lower classes suOTer on aceouat of their economic 
backwardness. It is true that Article 46 gives the State (he right 
to promote the educational interests of the weaker sections of the 


country, and it can be accepted that through freeships and scholar- 
ships, the Oovemcnc«Tt has tried to raise the educational level of the 
weaker sections thus giving some recognition to the concept of 
equality of opportunity. But Article 30 (a) again tends to give un- 
controlled rights of gelling or providing education to those who arc in 
a posiiioo to have it merely on the basis of religion and money. This 

Arii:lc guarantees the right to the minorities to establish their own 

cdocational institutions. 


This means two things. One, the State is in no position to 
compcUnjbody to E« education in initllulion owned, aided and 
eonirclled by ihe Governmenl, Two, any .ection of the community 
..alltotytoopen .l.ownKhooI,. Tl.i. give, unequal advanlafe 
loLchetleelionvwboopenIbeitown schools. Thus education nc- 
centustesat msny places the psjehotOEiesl reclines of intesio.ity ond 
.up:.,cntymd,ireteatE,ours. It may be pointed out that the new 
t-errocTV.’C. liberal and humanitarian environment has almost done 
#»-3)rwitb cute tensions-for there h some kind of sanctity will 
there moJera concepts and cobody dares to open schools for parti 
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cular castes only. But class tensions aic emerging with an equally 
Ugly fawC. Tlicse tensions in education can be observed on the (/) 
national political level, and (//) school-student level. 

' Class tensions are clearly visible at the fop political echelons, 

foclo'cconomic group level and even at caste community level. 
Sometimes tensions become visible because of the cosert action 
of the memben of these groups, and sometimes they become visible 
because of the covert talk on education of the members of these 
groups. 

Opinions are available on all aspects and branches of cducauon. 
We shall, however, limit ourselves to public schools and college edu- 
cation. There is a deliaite reason for this. Public school education, 
because of the English language which enjoys a presligcous position 
in India, and is thus ultimately connected with economic gains, and 
college education because of its direct link with economic gains, 
occupy important places In thcwholcsocio-cconomic and educational 
set-up of (he country. Naturally, they arc capable of creating more 
strains and tensions. 

Two clear-cut opinions are available about the public schools. 
One favours not only the continuation of the wisling public schools 
but also their proliferation. Those who lake this side argue that 
these schools provide better cducatioo, and thus, produce intellectual 
aristocrats who are badly needed by the country. This view is 
supported by no less a person than M.C Cbagla, who has been our 
Union Education Minister. The opponents of the public schools 
also include top politicans. For example, Mr. KamaraJ has often 
expressed himself against such schools. 

The opponents argue that these institutions militate against the 
spirit of equality. Some of them describe the very existence of such 
public schools 35 a basic coairadictioo in Indian democracy. The 
“plea” of producing Intellectual aristocrats is also not accepted by 
these people. They feel that, if seen in the light of history, all aristo- 
cracies degenerate into hereditary aristocracies. They argue, more 
over, that the talent, the energy, and the genius will speak out them 
selves during the normal course of education. So there is no need 
of public schools. The opponents of public schools are sore pri- 
marily for the reason that most of those who get public school edu- 
cation do it on the strength of their money and not on the strength 

of their intellect. They went a general movement to curb privilege 
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and to bring about greater equality of educational oppollunlly. I 
should be stated that the protagonists and the opponents of pa i 
schools at the national political level belong to different socio- 
economic classes. 

In spile of all the opposition, any radical measures to abolish 
public schools, however, appear impossible, /or the reason that rests 
tance jvouW be extremely strong from the vpper tsvo classes. There 
is a bitter struggle for economic gains, and since education is one 

instrument for securing these, the upper two classes have a definite 

vested interest in the continuation of such institutions. 

The lower three classes, as a result of this situation, remarn 
In constant tension. The proletariat and the lower middle class 
Seldom send their children to public schools for the simple reason 
that they cannot afford U. While the prolciaiiat, barring a few in- 
dustrial workers, is not much conscious politically or educationally, 
the lower middle class feels very sore. It has got a high aspiration 
level, but no money to back the aspirations. It gcncr.’illy remains 
in tension aad is inclined to denounce the whole set up— -political, 
economic and educational. The middle class occupies a different 
position. It mentally associates Itself with the upper middle class. 
And because good education, which can bring rich returns, is the 
only hope for improving economic and social status, many members 
of this class do not denounce public education. They look for ifcc 
day when they would find it easy to send tlisir children to these 
schooU. Some send their children to such schools nfter literally 
'■cutting thclf bellies”. Those who find themselves nearer to the 
loftcr middle class, rather than upper middle class feci dissatisfied 
and restless and want that public school education should go only by 
strict merit. 


What u true of public acbool cjucalion ic, more ot less Uuc 
■.tcollc5ec<Iucalioa.Uu. Thisbtanuhor tJiicutiau. ssssvwccIckW 
uuiu,o,ctecMlyr.ciup wiibihc economic prosperity of the iodi- 

'«'! to more prosperity bus been 
loud „„c A ,.,!d ccamplc 

camp.; i, tabcnfro aibc Mjh .cbool of a small town of i>UDj?b. 
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TIic four high school sludcnls who got Ibc fcl four porilions in mn- 
triculanon in Ihc school merit list, could not go to college because 
of their poor economic condition, while some of these who did very 
badly got admission into a college the next day. This was only be- 

cause of dilTcrcnce in economic conditions. The sad plifbt of those 
four students cannot be described. There is no need for giving 
more such examples. It would sullice to quote Mr. Desai who writes i 
“Education being costly and prolonged, only those who 
belong to the rich and upper middle class can take full 
advantage of it The various studies undertaken to inves- 
gate the caste, vocational and income background of the 
students taking higher or specialized education, have 
revealed that these students spring from the upper strata 
of the Indian society.** 

Tensions arc not only happening at the national political eco- 
nomic and social level but they are also very much there at the 
school-student level. The reasons for the tension are practically the 
same that the students belong to ditferent castes and classes. They 
are, to be more precise, taking place more at the class level and less 
at the caste level. These tensions and strains manifest themselves in 
various ways. For example, the children of the upper two classes 
can easily engage tuitions and thus come closer to the teacher. 
Moreover, their dress, their conveyance in which they come, the 
branch packets which they bring with them, all carry a mark of their 
class. And (his all contributes to the mental conflict and complexes 
of the sons of the other three classes. The children belonging to the 
upper two classes start getting a belief that they are superior. Even 
the teacher cannot act impartially. He would also always hesitate 
to ask for some petty work from the students who belong to tbe 
upper two classes because of his own inferiority in the field of edu- 
cation and money. But as soon as some occasion of showing favour 
comes he is normally on the side of the rich students. 

An informal talk with some of the merit scholars of public 
schools (most of them generally belong to the lower classes) specially 
adolesentccs, shows unmistakably that they find it hard to adjust them- 
selves with students of the privileged class. They tend to develop 
morbid inferiority, negative attitudes and some other personality 
malformations. 
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At present the country is not providing a psychologically more 
lescllcdand more egalitarian society educationally. This leads to 
many class strains and teasions. If the present gap between classes, 
which is widening day by day, is allowed to continue, such 
strains and tensions may “progress’* to a breaking point, thus 
bringing more chaotic conditions in the country. If public schools 
are to continue, they must be fully controlled by the government 
and only merit students should be admitted. The same should be 
the case with college education in the country. 

Pefndt^ti fn>m r(r%sptetat, Delkl UJia Uttrntflonal Ct/tlre, 

IW, //, No. < 1 , 19ce. fp. 5r.C6. 
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I. Inlrodoction 

The problems of the rehabilitation of nomadic communities 
in India arc very serious. Most of these communities are classified as 
scheduled tribes and some of them arc classified as scheduled castes. 
Sm-crat Slate go^•emments and social welfare agencies are making 
elTorts to rehabilitate them, but the measure of success achieved by 
them has not been satisfactory. Some papers have been published 
and seminars organized on the educational problems of backward 
classes and scheduled corarauniires, but in absence of many concrete 
sociological or anthropological research studies all these forums have 
remained more or less ineflective. The big mistake of treating the 
problems of all those commuoiiies as identical is being committed 
by many social planners and social workers interested in them. The 
individual characterstics and needs of these communties are generally 
ignored while preparing schemes for their rehabilitation. 

In this research paper, a case study of the education of the 
Gaduliyn Lohars, a nomadic community of Rajasthan, is being 
presented. The author studied the society, culture and social change 
of this community for about four years from October 1959 to 
January 1964. He conducted his study in sixteen bands and sub- 
bands and fourteen colonies of the Gaduliya Lohars in Rajasthan 
and collected first-hand data on almost all aspects of the life of these 
people. He observed and analysed also the informal as well as 
formal educational system of this community in course of bis study. 
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II. The Gaduliya Lohars : A Brief Profile 
The Gaduliya Lohars arc a backwad caste of v^'andc- 
ring blacksmiths who are found in many States of India c.e.» 
Delhi, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Gujrat and Maharashtra. However, they arc concentrated 
mainly in Rajasthan which they believe is their State of 
origin. They arc known under ditferent names in the dilTcrcnt States 
c.g., Bliuhalia or Bhuvalia in the Punjab ; Lohpltla or Cadi Lohar in 
Delhi and Uttar Pradesh ; ChUtoriya Lohar, Chltodi Lohar, Panchal 
Lohar or GadL Lohar in Madhya Pradesh : Bchnl, CltLsadl, 
Vlwmkuria, Kunviar Khali, ChUtoriya Lohar ox Rajput Lohar in 
Gujrat and Maharashtra. In Rajasllian, their dltTcrenl names ore 
popular e.g., Bhubalia and Lofipltia in the north-eastern region ; 
Cadi Lohar and Gaduliya Lohar in the north-western and central 
regions and Gadulia Lohar or CadoUa Lohar in the southern 
region. They were mentioned as Gadolla Lohar in the Rcpoit 
ofthcMarwar Census, 1891 ; Ced/o Lohar in Webb’s ‘These Ten 
Years’ (1941); Gad! Lohar in the Report of the All India Gadi Lohar 


Convention, Chiltorgath, 1955 ; GaJia Lohar in some articles wiitten 
by their great supporter, Manikya Ul Varma who has been the 
General Secretary of the ‘All India Association of (he Servants of 
Nomadic Tribes,’ and other social workers and a few officers of the 
Social Welfare Department of the Slate ; Gad/o loW in ‘All India 
Enquiry-Nomadic Tribes Report.’ 


Gad«U>a mCaduhya a„ 

ryatsTh bl,cksmitl.s. 

In UnEnnec, «« ■„ „ 

te,gn=d b»loctor.sof.h™„nndcri„EBla=t,mi,l„. As nch.hc 
wmer ccn„dcrs lha< outof ,|,e ^dTlhi! 

commnnny ,s Uo»n ihc n.„t co„c« „am= is GadJya Uhlr. 
Population 


The Gaduliya Lohars of the Siat^* 

Hie first lime in ,hn c.nsns ot mf Th. ' 

t=porl.d to b= 6,970 persons (Webb.. 1941 m Th'’™'’" 

Of these figures is doubtful in view of f J.i' ''>”«lness 
in view of the fact that this census was 
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conductcdin February which is one of the busiest xaonths for the 
Gaduliya Lohar nomids. Most of them are then dispersed in very 
small villages throughout the State and many move out to the 
neighbouring States in search of the blacksmithy work. The com- 
munity was not enumerated in the Censuses of 1951 and 1961 , 
because it has been listed neither as a Scheduled Caste nor as a 
Scheduled Tribe nor as an cx-criminat or dcnotlQcd tribe. In order 
to surs’cy their economic conditions, a committee appointed by the 
State Revenue Department conducted an enumeration of the 
Gaduliya Lohars in 1955. Accordingly, 16, MS persons were reported 
in 3,611 families. As this enumeration was completed in the months 
of extreme heat wlicn their bands and sub-bands invariably return to 
their thiyas^ i.r., yearly encampments, it may be considered to be a 
fairly valid enumeration. On the basis of these figures, we may 
roughly estimate lliat (he present figures should be in the neighbour- 
hood of 20,000 persons in 4,000 families— nomadic and sedentarized 
combined. 

Previous Studies 

The Gaduliya Loliars have so far not received as much 
ethnographic attention as they deserve. In an appendix of his 
•These Ten Years — A short account of the 1941 Census Operations 
in Rajputana and Ajmcr-Mciwara,* Ihc author A.W.T. Webb, 
the Supcrinlcndcnl of that census, gave a small account of the 
life of the community. Although based on field work his description 
is lacking in many important respects. This is because Webb neither 
devoted sulTicicnt time nor made bis study broadbased enough to 
cover the Gaduliya Lohars of all the regions of the Slate. After 
Webb, nobody showed any interest in them for about fourteen years. 

It was only in 1955 that a number of articles and booklets were 
published by newspapers and the State Government respectively to 
serve as publicity materi.il for the forthcoming ‘All India Gaduliya 
Lohar Convention’ held at Chittorgarh on April 6, 1955. All these 
publications simply reproduced the fascinating myths and brief 
ethnographic descriptions recorded by Webb fourteen years back. 
Historical Background 

The Gaduliya Lohars arc characterised with five taboos, namely 
not to return to the Chittorgarh Fort, not to live in permanently 
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settled homes, not to light a candle in night, not to keep their cots 
in the carts in the right manner, and not to keep a rope for drawing 
water from a well. They attribute their taboos to their Rajput 
ancestors who, it is believed, prepared iron weapons for the army of 
a Rajput Ruler of Chiltorgaih but escaped from the Fort when it v/as 
attacked hy Akbar. Then they took a pledge to remain a nomadic 
people observing the above self-imposed taboos till the freedom and 
glory of ibe Fort were revived. Although no historical evidence Is 
available as such, this tradition among the Gaduliya Lohars is fairly 
strong. Moreover, some of their customs and beliefs, revealed 
through their actual practices, lend much support to the traditional 
account of the origin of the community. 

If their contention that their ancestors belonged to the upper 
caste of the Rajputs is accepted, U is really painful to imagine the 
different factors which must have worked in lowering the social 
prestige of the community gradually more and more till at last they 
were thrown to a very low rung of the ladder of the Hindu Society. 
The informants believe that probably the marriage of their ancestors, 
who escaped from the Cblttorgarh Fort and decided to be a wander- 
ing people, with women of the low castes like the Khatis and Malts 
lowered the prestige of their newly formed community in the eyes 
of the public in general. Some informants believed the adoption of 
the nofa system (re-marriage of a widow or a divorced woman) also 
to be an important factor. Webb discovered that their adoption of 
the practice of castrating bullocks secretly like untouchables was 
oITending to the ll'ndu scDtiioents and that was why they began to 
be considered by the upper caste people to be no belter than the 
untouchables, (1941 : 145), Besides these facts, one should not lose 
sight of the facts of their poverty, illiteracy, dirty bodies and clothes, 
blacksmithy trade which is looked down by the Hindus in particular, 
and the damage to their prestige caused by their own taboos, 
especially hy that of not keeping a rope for drawing Iwater from a 
well. It forces them to stand at the foot of the well like an 
untouchable begging before the upper caste people to pour water iu 
their empty pots. All these circumstances during the last four 
centuries demonstrate how a historical accident almost completely 
changed the socio-cultural life of the community. 
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Social Stmciorc 

TIic Gaduliya Lohars observe caste endogamy. They arc divided 
into ten naUis i.e., sub'Castcs wbich arc found in the Rajputs also. 
They arc : Bodana, Chauhan, Chawda, Dabi, Gchlot, Panwar or 
Parmar, Parihar or Padibar, Ratbore, Saokhla and Solanfci. An oJd 
Gaduliya tohar informed the writer that some Gaduliya Lohars 
belonging to Tanihla, Chankhia and Kankhla gois come under the 
Tak or Tank sub-caste. The researcher^ however, did not come across 
any person belonging to this sub-caste. Most of the sub-castes arc 
divided into many clans. A Gaduliya Lohar does not marry in the 
clan of his father and in the lineages of his mother, paternal grand 
mother and maternal grandmother. No parallel or cross cousin 
marriages are practised by them. Senior levirate and sororate are 
recognized but they arc rather less popular. 

Nearly all their kinship terms are exactly those which are 
prevalent among most of (he Hindus in rural Rajasthan. Chiefly 
two sets of avoidance taboos arc observed : firstly, between a 
daughter-in-faw ; and secondly, between a son-in-law and his 
parents-in-law. A son-in-law h assigned a position much lower than 
his father-in-law ; when the latter is sitting on a cot, the former has 
to sit on ground. In the marriage of his brother-in-law or sister-in- 
law, the son-in-law has lo serve lits father-in-law and all other 
classificatory fathers-in-law and the guests like a menial. The sight 
of a son-in-law is generally avoided, especially in the morning as he 
is believed lo be a representative of the God of Death. 

The Gaduliya Lohars observe many customary etiquettes and 
practices associated with kinship. They are related to the addressing 
of the different kins, eating (he leavings of their plates, mode of 
greeting and reception, observance of purtfa by a wowan for a few 
months after her marriage, giving customary gifts to all real and 
classificatory sisters and mothers, and suckling the infant of a deceas- 
ed woman. All these arc in keeping with the traditions popular in 
the Rajputs generally. Some Gaduliya Lohar males establish ritual 
friendship also which is usually uni-sexual , voluntary, dyadic, bet- 
ween non-kins, highly valued in society, given symbolic formulation 
in terminology and associated with mutual trust and reciprocal 
obligations. ' 
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Domestic Unils 

Th= home of a family groop is its goMiyn i.e., boiloclc-cart. The 

household geMtallyteolses round the elemealary family of a man, 

his rvife and their children with the oecasional additions of unmarried 

or widowed relatives who would otherwise he lonely m the famiy, 

or the wife and children of the only son or the youngest son of the 


parents. 

The avsiage number of persons in the ramiUes in three bands 

was found to be 4-9 and the average number of children was 3'3. The 
over-all average number of persons in the 506 families in all contacted 
by the writer came to 5'03. 

The household occupying a gaduUya is a property-owning 
group. The tight to dispose off the piopcrty is contiollcd by the 
male head of the household. The earnings of all the members of 
the family are treated as the joint income of the household. An 
individual may have a superior social position jq the family in the 
following conditions ; being a male, being a person belonging to 
higher generatioo, having higher social status or being the agnate 
of the husband rather than that of the wife. The economic status 
of every member in the family is usually not the same as his or her 
social status in the family. Each GaduUya Lobar domestic unit 
comes into being, grows and expands, and finally dissolves and is 
then replaced by the new group emerging out of it. Its develop- 
mental cycle has thus three important phases ; phase of expansion, 
phase of fission and the phase of leplMemcnt. 


Aficr ins tmklawa Le., post-marriage ceremony, a son es- 
tablishes his separate household with almost all the needed appurte- 
nances including a bullock-cart provided by his parents. He is 
often helped by his relatives and friends in the band by way of the 
lo3noftooJsaodutensilsetc,ifheasksforany of them. Cbiidrcn 
take birth in the family within a few years. When they become 
adolescents and begin to add to the family income by doing a lot 
of blacksmithy work with their parents, the household greatly im- 
proves its financial condition. This goes on till the eldest son 
separates from the family after bis The phase of fission 

sets ,Q soon thereafter. As other sons and daughters arc married 
cy leave, the parental family suffers a considerable loss of 
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viabilUy. Divorce or death of the boucsboWer or of his wife also 
causes or aggrevates the !oss of the household viability. In the 
third pliasc that of its replacement, the loss of the household viability 
is corrected by some arrangements like the institution of uUimo- 
genitufc, remarriage of the widowed householder or the widow, 
adoption of a son if the couple proves barren, and temporary 
assistance provided by the relatives and friends in the band. 

Hands 

On the basis of the gcneological investigations carried out by 
the writer in a number of bands, it mry bs inferred that the 
Gaduliya Lohar bands are structured on the basis of the bonds of 
kinship and the considerations of mutual friendship, mutual love 
and sympathy for the people in adversity. The asoidance taboo 
operating between a son*in-Iaw arid his parcnts-in-Iaw (particular 
father^indawj detere the former to live in the band of the latter 
unless his wife dies leaving behind young children, for the sake of 
svhosc proper upbringing Joining that band seems almost inevitable 
to him. 

As a primary group, their small band or the sub*band Is 
characterised by direct contact, intimacy, mutual identiilcation, 
neighbourhood controls and band-loyalty among its members. It is 
a small cosmos for them. A sub-band is always wogaraous in 
nature. The process of decision-making in a small band is quite 
simple. Old people advise the younger ones to when, where and 
how they should move out in different villages. The mode of 
encampment is guided by practical considerations of the safety of 
Ih'cir bullocks and widows as also to keep away from the thatched 
huts of village, lest any spark of their fireplace should burn the 
huts. 

Panchayat 

Every sub-band has a panch elected on the basis of virtues and 
experience, and not due to his parentage. All the panebas of the 
different sub-bands in a particular area (usually consisting of a 
district or two) form the central panc/iayat which usually decides 
almost all the issues. Then there h the highest pancJi in one region 
who occupies the post by heredity. He is invited to settle very 
serious cases. His decisions are binding and there is no farther 
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ap;«alagaimllhen). All the /ronrAoT are expected to be wjjc and 
impartial and people of good character, but many informants have 
sorrowfully acknowledged how most of their /’cne/.'oj these days are 
led away by bribe and wine. The Gaduliya Lobats decide Iheir issuea 
througblheiroivnyraac/Mya/jandthcydonot lile the inlerferencc 
of (he Police and llie State coorts in Iheir alTair!. Their panrhaya! 
deals «ith the disputes regarding social ceremonies, breach of 
customary etiquette, cases of moral lapses and quarrels Tlic 
punishments usually given ate : feeding the panr/iar, paying Cne in 
-b suiting the palaces of Hindu pilgrimage and ^Mng'chari;; 
to Brahmin priests there, and trial by lire or svater svhich i, given 

m scry rare cases these days, ^ ° 

Material Culture 

An valuable articles are vL. ^ household, 

lib. front Portio^of thl mr' l^nS'tbtt',''' 7’“^ 
utensils etc are placed on tie main slruelur? Fuel aS s« " 
are placed in a basket haosineheiAw.i, aw scrap iron 

All these •hingsarepSl'u'orifss'o' 

It IS really remarkable hosv a lot ofh' 
by a single cart, typically built as Lch 7“'^° 

seen that they arc aT^l' conarntd, it may be 

taken by ruost of them. The "omeu ^ r'’^' bath is not 
once m a fortnight or even in a mo' f bair-dtessing but 
b^d°t"a"°'”'‘‘ 'bildren,are r„„7 'g-, “Prcially 

bodily decoration as sveg as for re.‘e,7 [ 'atoning for the sake of 

or the kins with 7” 'b'tr >ove for their beloved 

been observed that the Gaduliya Loh, "’o'ioas- It has 

ot the material culture or7h^‘ basic Stratum 

®'”"‘‘‘-»tu.ostor,hcirpa„ 'io "tal Rajasthan in 

own nomodic mode of life •“ 'b= needs of their 

Economic Life 

guided ft, setebn 'b' Slate have 

Oaduiiya Uha:st\T~“- 7 riitrereut 

'tl' great eateu,. a, 
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areas of cxccsst^x desert, plateau, lijJls, ravines and rhers arc 
avoided as it is difficult for their hcav7 carts to cross (hem. fach 
band has its own traditional place of encampment near some village 
or town. Hach band has its own fixed route of movement and 
other bands usually do not interfere. It has been dlscosercd by 
the lesearcher, on the basis of the study of sixteen bands and sub- 
bands moving in the diffcrcnl regions of the Slate, that usually a 
route ranges between 50 and 80 miles if the region is sco’ rcftilc 
and thickly populated, and between 120 to 250 miles if it Is a hilly, 
plateau, desert or semi-desert region which is less agricultural and 
sparsely populated. Tlieir >c.arly movement cjcic is regulated by 
the agriculturists' needs of iron articles and their repairs and bullocks 
in (he different months of the year as well as their own needs of 
the nomadic existence. 

As blacksmiths tfic Gaduliya Lohars limit their activities to 
the repairs and preparation of iron articles by the method of ‘hot 
work* (forging technique) and ‘cold work’ (nailing technique) ; no 
acids or alkalies aroused. The art of casting is also not practised. 
Old rusted iron scraps and tins arc used. Tlieir main work-tools 
include dhonkant (leather bellows), fran (anvil). S^an (heavy 
hammer), hatoda (small hammer), chbM (chisel), behno, ehanpan, 
(file), wm/jri and (pincers), Kutta (holding lever), 

loharia (stirrer), aktal, parkar (divider), bebna or mbba (double hole 
borer), Kondli bina and chakri (measuring disc^ 


Tliey usually eater to the needs of the agriculturists in villages. 
Besides agricultural tools, they prepare some iron articles of the 
daily need of the town people ciso. All their articles arc rough or 
v«ry less finished. They arc very simple things. A list of the 
names and prices of about fifty iron articles prepared by (he 

Gaduliya Lohars in the different regions of ^an 

the wrLr showed that about three fourths of them cost bcts^een 


Re. 0.06 and I^. 0.75^^^^^ 

to be wdl ve7sed in the art of haggling while setting a transaction. 
^ be wen ve themselves, and also 

They know how on the sale of their weak and over- 

''“"k 'd buTocks"“’Th=y are very taelful in adla-badU (evehaege) 
rbulloeks wi<h 'vniagera in eattle fairs in .he viliages si.na.ed along 
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theit movement roules. All losses aniS gains in sueh_ tiansnetions 
are believed to be due to one’s luclt. Their rcpntation ns honest 
and staple workers of iron is blorred by their disrepute as very 
clever and even dishonest bullock traders, and so only poor or 
ignorant villagers tall prey to their tactices of very courteous speech 
and haggling. A transaction usually fetches a rtofit usually between 
Rs.Sand Ks. 25 on one bollock. They attend most of the cattle 
fairs held in dilfcrent villages in their regions between July and 
October every year. 

The Gaduliya Lohars observe no holiday from svork except 
on the days of ceremonies and on Dhadon-kl-gyaras i.c., the lllh 
day of the rnonlb of when they worship ihclr Goddess /To// 

Afai of ChlUotgarh. Little competition and jealousy arc found in 
their society. Thevr bands arc usually structured on the basis of 
close kinship ties. The ouclcac family itself provides sufficient 
incentives to catty on productive activities. Thtii average income 
as revealed by the writer’s investigations during 1959-63, comes to 
Ks. 64*78. Whatever earnings a household makes, arc spent by 
it on its needs. It is estimated that the families carrying on the 
blacksmithy trade only run under the debt of Ks. 150/* on an 
average, while those carrying on blacksmithy as well as bullock* 
trade run under the debt of Rs. 350/- on an average. These loans 
are taken from the baniyas (shopkeepers) belonging to the village 
or town where a particular band has its traditionaW/iiya, The 
rales of interest charged are very high, generally 20 percent to 25 
percent pet annum at present. On the whole, the economic con- 
dition of the bands operating in the fertile areas of the Alwar, 
Bbatatpur, Jaipur and Pali districts is far better than their counter- 
part in the districts of the State. The economic condition of some 
bands of Ajmer, Bikaner, Nagore and Jodhpur districts is extremely 

pitiable. 

Life Cycle 

The tUes * pujjuje of the Oaduliya Lohais uru almost like 
all other low castes amonethe Hindus, The naming ceremony aud 
the Circumbulation ceremony in marriage are performed by a 
Brahmin priest. They allow divorce and re-marriage like many 
lower communities lathe State. Their funeral rites ore performed 
bke other Hindus. The ashes and bones of the cremated body arc 
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collected ond usually sen! for immersion in the Ganga at Hardwar 
or in any other holy river or late in Rajasthan. In case it is not 
possible due to poverty or any other reason, they are buried in a 
deep hole near the taamping site of the band in the village where 
the death has occurred. A few cases of carrying the corpse in the 

form of a bIman U., seated on a decorated chair, as practised by 

the upper caste wealthy Hindus, have been noticed in the Gaduliya 
Lohars also. Tlicy probably reveal the tendency of laniknmaMn 
growing in them also. Tierc arc no particular puberty rUes. About 

21.5 percent children arc married by the age they arc fifteen, but 
their mukhKOi (post-marriage ceremony) arc performed when the 
girls reach the age of fifteen or sixteen and are a c to carry on 
tlic biaeksmithy work and other household duties independently. 
The partners are not allowed to sec each other before marriage an 
they do not live together before their mukh«a. P”" P"*™ 
oftm indulge in nira-xatrn f.e., exchange marriage m which two 

persons marry each other’s sister. 

aiildhood is the period of cirectivc cncul uration of the 

children, youth that of hard-work ond enjoyment of f ’ 

old age too of hard-work, worries and of exercising social control on 

the younger ones. 

in their nomadic mode of li context that they 

illiiess, barrenness, ,hc Hindu pantheon, i.e.. 

venerate several 0,°^® Kali Mai and Bhaironji, as well 

Shivji, Hannmanji, Sheet M p;,, Cngaji, Tejaji 

as a number of local di 

and Pabuji Their two specific diet- 

and even untouchable celebrate most of the 

ies are Aje Lacha ^ [-jjliya,. They 

Hindu festivals. R®" ^ ^tjeh is a 

do not ,hc Hindus. But they are not able to 

very They sometimes visit Hardwar also 
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where they ‘have a -fixed Tanda '(Hindu prlcst-cum-genealoglst). 
They do not have -any shamans among them. They seek the ser- 
vices of the Bfwpas (Shamans) of other castes and Brahmins pandits 
for performing their religious ceremonies. A number of good and 
bad omens are popular in them. They have a general belief that 
giving charity of food and grain to Brahmins hermit, birds and 
animals is good. They have built up a system of moral values which 
constitute their world-view. The traditional Hindu beliefs in soUl 
and re-birth are shared by the Gaduliya Lohars also. 


Many people have come under the influence of the teachings 
of Kabir Dass li a reformist saint of the Hindus and Muslims who 
lived in the mcditvalpttiod. Several couplets and songs composed 
by Kablc Dass Ji and bis associates ate popular among them. They 
have to instrumental in popnlarising the philosophical beliefs 
about the futility of one’s body, futility of this worldly life, hollow- 

ruHil bv?-' ”«dorkcepiuE one’s soul 

sublime by doing good actions, realising one's true self .nd rtoini, 

serv^ .0 .be fellowmen. These belU bavere„'lug”b. borne 
to the GadubyaLoharsbyu member of their own saints. Their 
folk tales also underline these beliefs and values. 

Art 


e«Ph!c arts 

Lobarscan:o.Tff:;r.obave'-r„:^^^^ 

« in The 'di'aTem' ofTht diff'^t 

s,MraTMa":f:nro^*'T"™F"“*^ 

some words Which are specmiXr*c“^^^^^^ of 

are sane, ally TnoTymonr^Cy'T'rf ftVof 

the beliets, customs and values of them' 'ainforclng 

singers and the listeners alike “T""'' ““‘”6 'to 

personal belouEiugs, rural life and oto.?'' nbouttheir 
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and Godj. dc«i(s of false hermits, folfilnient of sex desire, worldly 
wjjdom and (it for tat etc. They constitute a fairly potent medium 
ot amusement as wxll as of teaching morals and worldly wisdom 
to (he members of the community. ITiefe are no professional 
st00'*(cUers ; old men and Bftaix (gcneologists) often tell such 
stories. The mobile store house of their oral literature in cons* 
tantly filled with new borrowings and new creations as the bands 
move on (heir traditional routes every year. Their is nothing 
notable about their folk music and dance. They are enthusiastic, 
interesting and full of fun. but not serious and artistic. Their 
comics ore very short, usually obscene and lacking in much imagi- 
nation. There arc no dramas. On the whole, it is seen that their 
art is closely knit in the fibre of the Rajasthani culture. 

Tbe New Jforizon 

The Gaduliya Lohars were the first nomadic community in 
Rajasthan who received attention of the Social Workers and the 
State after Independence due to (he elTorts of Maoikya Lai Vanna, 
Ex-Member of Parliament and (he great interest shown by the late 
Prime Minister, Pandit Jawahar La! Nehru. A very colourful and 
impressive AH' India Gaduliya Lohar Convention was organized 
by the State at Chittorgarh on April <5, 1955. Paadil Nehru led a 
procession of the Gaduliya Lohars to the Chiftof;garh Fort and 
urged them to give up their nomadism and to settle down since 
(heir vow to see Chittorgarh Fort bad already been fulfilled along 
with the Independence of India os a whole. He as well as 

the Chief Minister of Rajasthan promised generous facilities for the 

settlers. 

Soon thereafter the State started more than a dozen colonies 
to scdcolorizc ihe nomadic Gaduliya Lohars. llo first colony was 
started at Chittorgarh in 1956. Neat year, colonies were started at 
Khanpnra (Ajmer). Jodhpor, Bihaner, Pali, Merla. Pashkar, 
KishanEarh,BeawarandSojat. Less signifioant efforts were made 
in some villages also. There the settlers were provided several 
facilities like the free gift of housing and aEticultoral land, housing 
and agricultural subsidies and loans, school, co-operative societies, 
Blacksmithy Ptoduction-cum-Training Centres and supply of cheap 
coal andiron. The response of (he nomads was poor from Hie very 
beginning. After much petsnasion. only a few families chose to 
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settle in each of the above-mentioned colonies. For those who 
chose to accept sedentary mode of life in the colonics, a new horizon 
had appeared. 

Within the next five or six years, most of these colonies met 
miserable failures. A. very laree number of the settlers deserted and 
refused to leave nomadism. Those who have continued to slay till 
now arc there only because they are tied to Ihclr houses built by 
taking State loans which they arc unable to repay. An interplay 
of the psychological, traditional, socio-cuUural and organizational 
factors was responsible for their failure. It has been discovered 
that the planners had failed to take into account the psychological 
characteristics, mythological and traditional beliefs and the features 
of socio-economic otganimlion of the Gadullya lohars before 
initiating their blanket plan of rehabilitation. Moreover, hasty, in- 
experienced and at some places corrupt practices in the execution of 
the sedentarization schemes have also been responsible for turning 
their horizon of hope into that of hopelessness and misery. 

It would bo pertinem here to point out the present day stir or 
heart-beat of the community. Its traditional life is confronted with 
two signiflcaat factors-economic crisis, and the Stale efforts to 
stdentariae them, of coarse, not so embosiastically now. The ttrowins 

impact of the economic crisis b likely to turn the Gaduliya Lohars 
into ill-paid and miserable manual workers if they fail to improve 
their technology themselves, the chances of which seem to be remote 

So far as the second factor is concerned, it has been observed that 

although the sedentatization experiments have failed they have 
atet set the nomadic Gaduliya laihars to think rather serionsly 
on this matter. Their growing economic hardships arc also com- 
pellmg them to do so. Tbev m\oht t,. --i.- 
provided they are given honsing and fhop-cslah'lishmcl”t T Tr‘*°™ 

the cities and villages of their liking so that Ih.' ^ * rac,[,i,cs m 

and socio-cnhural cohesion are ensured! '“"omic security 

It is against this background of the life nf ft,., r- 4 r 
^^Jha. their educaricna. system, hetg”;;lf//td 

essentia, aspects of the =-rmI, system ':t.h:?.;r“f',t 
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Gadutiya Lohars. Small children obsen'c their parents and rela- 
tives doing blacksmithy work day in and day out. From their early 
childhood, they imitate their aetivilies in their own plays and thus 
gradually they learn (o prepare new iron articles and to carry out 
repairs of old iron articles. Proficiency tn the traditional black- 
smithy trade of their community and m carrying on courteous and 
business-like conversation with their clients are considered to be the 
desirable charaeterstics of every adolcscnt boy or gtrl among them. 
The parents encourage ihcir wards to take active part in these 
activities. Whenm-er the former ate doing these activities, they 
invariably cnagage the latter in them ; no body is allowed to sit idle 
and while away time. 

Similarlj’, whenever the Gaduliya Lohars go to cattle fairs in 
villages to do bullock-trading they often take Ihcir young boys and 
girls, especially tlic boys, with them. These children constantly 
>vatch as to how their parents and other Gaduliya Lohars carry out 
business deals in the market and what charaeterstics do bullocks of 
different varieties possess. They learn so many things about the 
bulloek«lrade by their close observation. As a result of this* 
Gaduliya Lchar boys of even fen or twelve years of oge are often 
found unhesitatingly dealing with the prospective buyers or sellers 
of cattle. Thus by imitation os well as by learning by doing they 
learn the traditional vocations of their community. 

Besides these activities, boys and girls receive informal educa- 
tion in other activities of their daily life involving a fairiy marked 
division of labour in their society. The girls learn to cook meals, do 
sewing, rearing children and attending to other activities usually 
prescribed for women in their community, wherc-as the boys look 
after the bullocks and take them to ponds or wells for drinking 
water. The work-shirkers arc often sccolded and even beaten by 
their parents. The parents and Ibeir relatives keep a watch on the 
moral character of their girls. 

The children receive educat/oo of the religious beliefs, rituals 
and customs and other cultural traditions by taking part as parti- 
cipant observers in almost all such activities going on in their bands 
from time to time. The knowledge of how different rituals and 
functions are performed in their community is learnt by imitation 
and by their actual participation. Hie Gaduliya Lohar folk lore is 
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full of folksongs, riddles and folk tales and religious stories.* Elderly 
people often tel! religious stories and recite religious sonp. Many 
grown up men and •women and adolescents compose ocigtna! songs, 
couplets and stories in which the ideal behaviour pattern of their 
community life is emphasized and the emerging social change 
ridiculed. These compositions form the verbal or unwritten 
literature of these nomads. Persons belonging to all age groups 
are keenly interested in enjoying as well as in creating folk lore. 

Through several techniques like direct instrucljoni systems, of 
prize and’ reward, ridicule and learning by doing, the processes of 
socialization and enculturatioo work In the Gadoliya Lohar society. 
All celebrations, rituals, aciiviUes, behaviour pattern, world view,- 
hospitability towards guests, panchayot sessions, etc. in their social 
collectivity act as rich and powerful' environmental factors in the 
development of the typical pcmnalily of a Gaduliya Lobar. 

The Gaduliya Lohars arc illiterate people. Only a few pefsens 
who have left nomadic mode of life and adopted sedentarization 
have sent some of their children to schools. The illiterate Gaduliya ' 
Lohars use tbelr traditional secret dialect which is used wh'^^ 


conversing amongst themselves before noD*Gaduliya Lohars. Children' 
katn it as their mother tongue from the very beginning. Besides it, 
they acquire a working knowledge of the regional languages popular 
in the areas in which their bands traditionally move in course of 
their yearly cycle of movement. This knowledge enables them to 


converse with their clients and to understand the folk-songs and ' 
folk-tales popular in those regions. Some Gaduliya Lohars acquire 
so much mastery in these languages that they are able to compose ' 
their original songs in them. In course of his Geld work throughout 
the length and breadth of Rajasthan, the researcher came across no 
less than n dozen young hoys and girls who were talented original 
composers of songs in their fhrnsi dialect and some other regional 
dialects like Qnitati,Malwi,runiabi. Abirwali etc. Had they been 
spotted out by All India Radio and other cultural institutions of the 
late, their talent would have received its due recognition. Those 
engaged m their rehabilitative' measures have never thought about 
this aspect of their developmenL 


The Formal Tdacatioa of the Gaduliya Lohars 

There has been a ennstant lack of a suitable formal system of ' 
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education for the Gadnlij-a Loliars since long. Some arrangement 
Tor providing formal education to those who had agreed to settle 
down fn the State-sponsored Gaduliya Loliar colonies was made by 
the organizers of those colonies, “niese arrangements svcrcoftwo 
types-arrangement for prowding vocational education and arrange- 
ment for providing general education like the one imparted in other 
schools in the State. 

ProTlslons for Vocational Edoeation 

For imparting education in blacksmifhy, trainlng-cum-produc- 
tion workshops were opened in the Gaduliya Lohar colonies at 
only three places like Chittorgarh, Khanpura (Ajmer) and Sojat. The 
workshop at Qjittorgarh was started on August 6, IPJ6. Daring 
1957-58,31 Guduliya Lohar boys were admitted to receive the 
blacksmithy training on a stipend of Rs. 30 per month, Oot of 
them 13 boys completed their training— nine on August 8, 1957 and 
four on November, 22, 1957. and the rest left their training unfinish- 
ed due to the lack of proper facilities of training and meagre amount 
of scholarship available in the workshop. There were four 
posts of 'blacksmithy instructors In the workshop, half of 
which remained wcant for a very long period. An old Gaduliya 
Lobar s^’as appointed against one post and a non-Gadoliya Lohar 
was appointed against (he other one. No satisfactory arrangement 
for imparting blacksmithy (raining could be possible. Several sub- 
standard and worthless machines and tools were purchased due to 
corrupt practices by the organizers concerned. The Gaduliya Lohars 
were also apathetic towards the (raining and other facilities made 
available to them in the colonics. According to the authorities of 
the workshop, the Gaduliya Lohar trainees were workshirkers and 
insincere people and so that they could oot derive any profit out 
of the training programme. 

The second training-cum-production workshop was established 
in the Gaduliya Lohar Colony, Khanpura (Ajmer) in March IPS9. 
Mismanagement spelt the failure of this workshop also within three 
years. The inhabitants informed the researcher that maunds of 

waste and old iron and sub-standard machinery were purchased by 

the organizers of the workshop in collaboration with some corrupt 
Gaduliya Lohar leaders of the colony. The workshop continued to 
run in loss for a Jong time. The researcher was given to understand 
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bvthe inhabitants Of the colony thty wanted to lea^ 

tLLqnes of the blachsmithy trade so that they might be efficient 

and the workshop might also run in profit, hut the manager used to 
say “This is a government workshop and 1 am its incharge. you 
have absolutely no business to advise or ask me about its loss or 
gain You merely remain contented with your daily wages and 
work as I ask you to do”. The workshop had constantly been 
going inlosssince Us beginning due to the lack of sale of its products. 

It was, therefore, closed by the State tovernment in February 1962. 
This put the inhabitants of the colony in great difficulty. The 
officials of the Social Welfare Department and the social workers 
associated with the colony unanimously attributed the failure of the 
workshop to the “lazy and mlschicvious GadnUya Lohars who 
would work slowly and with less zeal and labour, for they had 
nothing to loose. They were assured of their fixed daily wages what- 
soever was their output. The Government had cripped the former 
energies of these people by giving them subsidies and bans like 
charity. 

Mutual dissensions among the Gaduliya Lohars and unhealthy 
and exploitative bureaucratic attitudes of the workshop officers were 
really responsible for the closure of the workshop. . The workshop 
officials were really responsible for the closure of llie workshop. The 
■workshop at Sojat also failed to deliver the goods due to the lack of 
facilities and proper managemeut. Wl these three workshops were 
thus of little help to the Gaduliya Lohars. Thousands of rupees 
invested on them were wasted and not even a hundred persons could 
TWeive proper blacksmithy training in them. No facilities for pro- 
viding blacksraithy training could be provided in rest of the eleven 
Gaduliya Lohar colonies in the State. 

Prothions for General Education 

Till: Gaduliya Lohars have been listed as a backward caste in 
S-ajasto. Htncc rhey are eVisibV to receive free education in all 
edocational instilntlons and free lodging and boarding in the hostels 
run by the Social Welfare Department for the students of scheduled 
and backward eommnnities. Being illiterate, snperslltions and 
nomadic people, the Gaduliya Lohats have not been able to derive 
■^’""’"Sh there might be about 

stntofw tal iwdly 100 Gaduliya Lobar 

stoaentswould,be going to schools. 
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Out of the fourteen GadoUya Lohar colonics in the State, only 
‘•'ithc Oiittorgarh colonya Gadu/iya Lobar school was opened. 
The Gadullya Seva Sangh, n privately managed social welfare agency 
which piiyeJ n leading part in establishing and organizing that 
coJnjjy. started a hoys* hostel and a middle school for the genera! 
education of the Gaduliya I^hars. A sum of about Rs. 1,50 lakhs 
from the Central Goi’crnment arrcl Rs. 50,000 from the State 
Government were received by the Sangh for the construction of the 
hostel and the schools. The sangh spent all tills amount along with 
R«. 33,000 of its own carlter savings. By 1957, twenty four rooms, 
oneccntral hall, one office room and one kitchen could be construct- 
ed. The building is said to be still incompfctc even after spending 
Rs- l.RO lakhs. 

A middle school recognized by the State Education Depart- 
ment u”3s started under the control of the Sangh. It was primarily 
meant for the children of the Gadullya Lohars. The State Govern- 
ment has since the beginning been giving a scholarship of Rs. 3U 
per month to each hosteler and a substantial grant to the Sangh for 
running the school. Tims the Sangh receives about Rs. 1.14 lakhs 
annually as grants out of which food, bedding, school dress, articles 
of daily use, text books, stationery, school fees and travelling 
expenditure from the colony to llieir homes and v/ce versa arc 
provided. A report regarding the poor quality of food served to the 
hostellers appeared in a local paper ^Marshal' in May 1962. 
Personal talks with the Cadtiiiya Lohar hostellers taken by the 
researcher in September 1960 and again in April 1962 also revealed 
some mismanagement in the affairs of the hostel and the school. In 
1962^ the staff of the middle school consisted of a non-graduate and 
untrained youngman belonging to a local scheduled caste family, 
four trained matriculate teachers and one non matriculate teacher. 

The staff seemed to be concerned more with the appeasement of the 
local members of the District Congress Committee who formed the 
Sangh rather than with their role in the school. It was reported to 
the researcher by a number of parents belonging to Nagore, Merta 
and Jodhpur that they withdrew their children from the GaduJiya 
Lohar School, Chittorgarh because the teachers had been in the 
habit of beating them very much. During 1960-61, there were 
only twenty-six Gaduliya Lohar students drawn from the different 
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areas of the Slate. Children of other backward and scheduled 
conimunilies were also admitted in the school and the hostel 
Personal interviews with the students taken by the researcher showed 
that the GaduhyaLohar students were definitely derivins a lot of 
beMht from the hostel and educational facilities available to them 
at Chiltorgarh but much more remains to be done even now. 

ProTisions for Adult Education 

Lohar^dmif'NrLr G^duliya 

Loharadnlls. No scheme of perrpelilic teachers was implemented 
for the education of their moving bands in Rajasthan 

slackening and new ones are not in sight so far. “ " 

V. Conclusion 

the Gaduliya Lobar* “““adTof Ltasthars'r'*' 

informal system of education cnnfjn. aliliough their 

formal sistem of education lias considmh^ ^ 

ony proper planning, organizational Sfs'mir 

inadequacy of provisions ’ “'''““hasement and 

Kajastban are L. tS, "“r’of^'i 

education. Some of them livmg in citi« i/ of formal 

pur, Bikaner, Merta city etc. have ^ Barmar, Jodh- 


Maned sending their children to 


primary and middle schoo'is. LrthI* 

developed in the hearts of manv “Kds to he 

technology being very backward ih People. Their blacksmilhy 

very meagre. They have failei '“““'"i' Sains from it nre 
agr, cultural facimi,, provided i„ “ the 

Pnmts. it is desirable that a n,„ ” T " “f “•«= 

better type of blacksmilhy w-oA s ho„H 

'■“"’an reiser, Sle^,'-"' '"ows 

tehabilitarion schemes U.,ayZbL T-‘‘‘ 

"“"t ‘'P'-E research into nil 
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aspects of the life of the community under consideration. The wel- 
fare agencies arc certainly shy and intolcrcnt, if not thoroughly 
incompetent and willing, to conduct such researchers and assess the 
real needs and aspirations of the people concerned, but they are 
always keen and swift in organizing colourful conferences, publish- 
ing multi-coloured brocliures, making spectacular propaganda and 
procurring vast funds from government for distributing them to the 
people according to their own ways and vvliims. The welfare agen- 
cies, educational planners and teachers should give a serious 
thought to these various aspects of the education of the backward 
sections of our society without any further loss of lime. 
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